


Higher Velocity— 


| Greater Striking Force — Quicker Mushrooming 


7. new US Improved Thirty- 
Thirty cartridge carriesafull-weight 
170-grain bullet developing a muzzle 
velocity of 2125 feet per second and a 
striking energy of 1707 foot-pounds. 

This deadly combination of weight, 
speed, and striking force results in 
longer range, lower trajectory, and 
quicker mushrooming. It puts your 


30-30 rifle in the high-power class. 

Your dealer has these cartridges, 
or can get them for you promptly. 
Insist on the new US Improved 
Thirty-Thirty with the 170-grain 
bullet—the cartridge with real killing 
power. 

Write for circular descriptive of 
these remarkable new cartridges. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco; United Lead Company, New York, Philadelphia; National Lead and 
Oil Company, Pittsburgh; James Robertson Lead Works, Baltimore; Merchants’ Hardware Special- 
ties, Limited, Calgary, Alberta; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg; John Hallam, Ltd., Toronto. 
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IVE him the same consideration in the 
game laws as accorded other articles 

of game, for he represents sport to a greater 
number of gunners than any other one spe- 
cies of animal or bird. Some contend that 
a greater number of men hunt rabbits than 


all other kinds of game put together. 


Bear this in mind if you are a gunner 
who does not care for the cottontail from 
the standpoint of sport. He relieves the 


strain on our game birds, to a certain 


extent from the gun, but principally from 





vermin. In any section where rabbits are 
scarce, four-footed and winged vermin must 


depend upon the game birds for food. 


‘PROTECT THE ‘RABBIT 


The weasel is the rabbit’s worst enemy. 
Kill these blood - thirsty murderers on all 
occasions, twelve months a year. Their fur 
is of such slight value that trappers do not 
seek them. It is, therefore, up to the sports- 
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men to wage war against them in the name 


of game protection. 


Are you a member of the American Game 
Protective Association? The work it is do- 
ing needs your support. Clip the coupon 
below, to-day. 








American Game Protective Association, 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
_T enclose a check for $..............-.-...- to cover dues of $1 and subscrip- 
tion to the magazine checked below for one year, beginr.ing (at once) 
(at the expiration of my present membership). 


Price, including 
One Year’s Member- 
Regular ship in American 
Subscription Game Protective 


Publication Price Association. 
ere I No bo ee $2.50 $3.00 
2 UL ae eerie ee 2.00 2.50 
Outers’ Recreation......... EP SERVES ee 2.50 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly).............-----...---- 3.00 3.50 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 











THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Never be a fish-hog. 
Discourage the killing of game for commerical purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies. 
Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
of science. 
Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 
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oust Printed 
Get Your F7ze Copy 


A book of styles of beautiful furs, 
which can be produced from skins 
sent us by the trappers of Amer- 
ica, is yours for the mere asking. 
By our method you get furs un- 
excelled in style and workman- 
ship, yet you save everything 
but the manufacturer’s price, 
where you furnish 

skins or pelts. 


Before you select a furrier to dress any 
skins this_season, first make inquiries 
about the Glo furriers since 1904. 
Page after page of beautiful new styles of 
furs, each priced surprisingly low for the 
tanning and making, are shown in the 
1924 style book. Ask for your copy now. 


GloheJgenn!Y Co. 


Kenneth Smith, Pres. 
258 S. E. First St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 


INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Lace, 6 to 11, at $5.60 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2to6 at 
$4.50. 





Slippers--Men's, $4.50; 
Ladies’ or Boys’, 3.78. 
Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand- 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes 
have no superior as a hunting shoe. Send for 
free catalog today. 


Metz & Schloerb osuxcsit wis. 


SPRINGFIELD 
KRAG 


Ross 
Rifles 


Every rifle, although used, has been overhauled and 

| inspected at the factory. Each gun fully guaranteed to 

satisfy or your money will be refunded. Quantities 
limited. Order at once to avoid disappointment. 











Krag Rifle—was standard for many years 

in the U. S. Army. Known and apprecia- 
ted everywhere. Specifications: Length, 49 inches; 
barrel length, 29 inches; weight, 9 lbs.; ammunition, 
| Krag .30-.40, magazine holds 5 cartridges, bolt action, 
eather sling. Bargain Price $12. 


re 





Springfield Carbine—is a fine, } 
expensive single shot arm for all small 
sme. Short barrel makes it an ideal brush 
Specifications: Length, 40 inches; barrel length, 
) inches; weight, 7 lbs. ;: ammunition, .45-.70 shot cart- 
e, single shot. Bargain Price $8. 
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a Rifle—is successfully used 


r all game from deer to bear. Widely used for long 
tance wolf hunting. Specifications: Length, 48 inches; 
arrel length, 28 inches; weight, 8 lbs.; ammunition, 
tish .303; magazine holds 5 cartridges, straight pull 
lt action, leather sling. Bargain Price oO. 
Cartridges—Ross, soft point, $1.90; metal point, 31.00; 
ag, soft or metal point, $1.90; Springfield, shot cart- 
ge, $1.40. Complete line of hunting clothes and 
“pment. Send for free catalog No. 54. 


> RUSSELL’S Inc., 245 W. 42nd St., New York Y/ 
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Supplied with 
choice of No. 4, 
No. 5 or No.6 
Shot 


The Facts about Loaded Shells 


are here for any man to read 


AST year Remington an- 

nounced the Remington 

Game Loads—a brand new prin- 
ciple. 

Game Loads are shells loaded 
to get specific game. 

Now the sportsman can go to 
his dealer—call for Remington 
Game Loads by the name of the 
game he is hunting—and get the 
right load. 

* * K 

The first thing you will note 
about Remington Game Loads 
is that Remington is the only 
name that appears on them or 
on the box. 

No make of powder is indicat- 
ed. Nor is any weight of powder 
shown. 

The reasons for this you are 
entitled to know. 

Remington Game Loads are 
the result of the important dis- 
coveries about powderwhichare 
described in the panelattheright. 

The weight of powder is not 
indicated — because Remington 
Game Loads are not loaded to 
specified weights. 

They are loaded to specified 
and predetermined velocity, pat- 
tern and penetration—the right 
shooting quality for the specific 
game. 

* + * 

Remington Game Loads are 

not marked with the name of 


H Mics 
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NOTE—RemingtonGame 
Loads are loaded exclu- 
sively in “Nitro Club” 
Wetproof Shells. Wet- 
proof means just what it 
says. 


CL ACTIN: 


HEAVY Duck Loap 


the powder, because Remington 
takes the sole and entire respon- 
sibility for the action of the shell 
complete. 

Remington chooses the powder 
(from the highest quality American 
smokeless powders) just as it chooses 
all the other parts of the shell to get 
the game. 

Sam 

The result is uniformity far be- 
yond anything you have ever before 
known. Powder varies—Remington 
Game Loads do not. 

These are the facts about loaded 
shells — presented here for any man 
to read and act on. 











These are the Facts 
disclosed by 
Remington’s Ballistic 
Tests 


A—A given weight of the same 
kind of powder doesn’t always 
give the same velocity, pattern 
or penetration. 


B—Powder varies batch by 
batch—even the same kind and 
make. One batch, for instance, 
gives a velocity of 925 feet per 
second. Another may fall as 
low as 840 feet per second. 
C—This is nobody’s fault. 
Powder comes that way. 
D—The man who buys his 
shells by the weight and kind 
of powder—often misses a lot 
of game,and neverknows why. 























REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


25 Broadway, New York 
Established 1816 








Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY in FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 


Write for Booklet A 


“The Complete Story ot Remington Game Loads.”’ 
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Steel Fishing Rod. 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
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Half the fun of fishing is in the tackle. 
That’s why so many demand Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rods, Meek and Blue Grass Reels 
and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 

Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs 
mailed free on request. Write today to 
THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: 


OP \" Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. ZA 
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iHE recently 
| passed law in 
~ Mexico _ prohibit- 
ing the lawful 
hunting of _big- 
horn has _ taken 
away from the 
sportsmen of the 
Eastern United 
States and Europe 
and the _ native 
white hunters that 
‘ have endured the 
Fa GR hardships of the 

mighty deserts 

that surround the mountain homes of these 
lava sheep, a variety of bighorn hunting 
that stands in a class alone. The few white 
native hunters, like myself, who have al- 
most ceaselessly followed this species of 
Ovis canandansis for the past fifteen to 
twenty years cannot but regret this ten-year 
law, as we all believe that it will grow as 
ancient aS a great many other Mexican laws, 
and fully believe that this will mean the 
passing of lawful bighorn hunting in 
Mexico. Not that I do not think that the 
law is not needed for the saving of the 
sheep, as Obregon has done a wise and far- 
seeing act, but the absolute closed season 
in any country where men ride and hunt 
almost constantly, and where the few people 
that inhabit this part of the world hunt al- 
most instinctively, is going to be a hard law 
to enforce; and to 
keep the vaqueros, 
prospectors and 
hunters that live 
their lives in these 
malapais and gran- 
ite ranges which 
contain  bighorn 
from killing them 
is indeed a problem. 
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Ovis of the Sun 


Ben Tinker 


A visit to Mr. Bighorn in Mexico, during 
which the writer climbs mountains and more 
mountains, and at last succeeds in finding 
Ovis at home on a sunny pergola as yet 
unequipped with modern elevator. 








of the border where both water and feed are 
to be found sufficient enough for the class of 
game country you are in, with the exception, 
of course, of a very dry year. 

The Pincate country is well watered com- 
pared to the sheep ranges farther south, as 
there are three permanent tinajas in the 
range—the Papago, Tule and the Galletal— 
while the Emila, the Cuervo and three other 
smaller tinajas always contain water if there 
has been any rain at all—not just showers, 
but desert rains. Any of the first three 
tinajas named can be reached from each 
other in a day’s ride. For instance, I have 
gone many times from the Papago, in the 
extreme north end of the mountain, to the 
Galletal, on the 
far south point 
of the range, in 
a day, by the old 





I personally believe 
that a season limit 
of one ram to each 
man would have 
helped to solve the 
sheep problem much 
better, 

Sheep in Mexico 
have never been nu- 
merous, but the 
mountain chains in 
which they are 
found and the des- 
érts that contain 
thse mountain 
chains were for 
many years a won- 
derful natural pro- 
tection for these 
animals. Water and 
feed for your pack 
outfit are the prime 
*ssentials for any 
hunt, and both of 
these are few and 
far between in the 
est Mexican big- 
horn country. There 
are a few ranges 
that lie just south 








Circle—Tinaja del Galletal 
Lower left—The ram with a 16-inch base and 38-inch curl. 
gut him on the mountain, which accounts for the thin appearance 


I had to 








Papago salt trail, or by going over the moun- 
tain have made it with a little daylight to 
spare. The Emila lies on the east side 
about two-thirds up toward the three main 
peaks and about at the center of the range. 
The Tule lies on the ocean, or west side, 
and just starting up the first big mesa. The 
Chivos lie a little farther to the south of 
the Tule on the same side, but I have found 
the Chivos dry a number of times. This 
range is comparatively easy to hunt, as most 
of it can be ridden over horseback, or better 
yet, muleback; and as the ride from the 
north to the south extreme of this range 
can be made in the period of time just 
mentioned, and this being the “long ways” 
of this range, as the puncher says, you can 
easily see that the sheep are confined to a 
comparatively small field. This accounts for 
the Pincate being practically shot out. 


I have hunted in this region since early 
1900. My grandfather hunted sheep in 
there as early as 1859, and my father in the 
years from 1881 to 1900, and from their 
views on the number of sheep seen, and 
from what I have found, the decrease has 
been tremendous. There are a few left at 
Pincate yet, but very few, 
and it has been a very poor 
place to take a sportsman 
desiring either 
plenty of sheep or 
big heads, for the 
last six years. While 
I always go into 
them each year and 
hunt, it is merely as 
a by-place on my 
trips farther south, 
and the Galleta 
meadows in the ex- 
treme south end, 
and the water at the 
Tinaja del Galletal 
has often been a 
life-saver for both 
myself and_ horses 
when coming out 
of those _ burned- 
out granite ranges far to the 
south. It could not be said 
that I would go there any 
more for a permanent sheep 
camp. It has been necessary 
for me to turn down a great 
many good sportsmen who 
wished to make a ten or fif- 
teen-day hunt in this region, 
as the best country cannot be 
reached by auto, but must be 
gotten into by pack, and it 
takes nearly ten days to get 
to the best bighorn country 
going via auto to either Sono- 
yata or Quitivaquita or the 
Tinajas Altas and meeting 
your pack outfit at any of 
these points. While I could 


have taken them into the Pincate country 
and shown them sheep, I frankly told them 








254 


what to expect, and advised them to take 
more time and get the value received for 
their efforts and money or not attempt the 
trip, as I had rather see a man return from 
a trio for bighorn fully satisfied or not make 
the try. 

I have hunted sheep in every range on the 
west coast of Mexico that contains them, 
and have killed rams in the Pincate, Sierra 
Blancos, Sierra del San Francisco, Sierra 
Pinta, Sierra del Pozo, Sierra Alamo, Sierra 
del Picu, Rosarieo, and Sierra Viejos; also 
in a small range that lies out in the midst 
of an immense field of sand and three days 
from the nearest water. This range is un- 
named and practically unknown, and a man 
puts his life at stake when he turns his pack 
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ram had evidently lost his footing and was 
unable to get out. We camped at this place 
about eight days and used this water with- 
out boiling, and suffered no apparent ill 
effects from it. This was pretty good sheep 
country, too, as we saw many each day; in 
fact, the first day when we were making 
camp I looked up and saw five sheep stand- 
ing practically over us on top of a small 
table mountain not over 200 yards away. I 
pointed them out to my companion, and as 
soon as he could pull his rifle from the 
scabbard he shot at the most prominent ram, 
but unfortunately missed. Big rams in some 
of the mountain chains in which I have 
hunted, where man is seldom or never seen, 
are at times not frightened in the least by 





my 
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outfit toward their finger-like peaks and 
travels over the sand dunes tothem. I have 
made one trip into this range, and when I 
came out my outfit looked like the pro- 
verbial “crow bait,” but with the largest 
bighorn head I had ever killed, and told a 
friend of mine who has a ranch on the 
American side of the border where I had 
been, he “lowed I was a plum fool,” and 
assured himself many times under his breath 
that I must have “stuck a ram-rod up my 
back before hitting out” for this range. The 
worst of the traveling is that these sand 
dunes are completely honeycombed with 
tunnels of some animal similar to a badger, 
and your horses flounder belly deep in some 
places for miles. This plays them out and 
they soon get wise to this “mal-tierra,” as 
my Mexican wrangler calls these tunneled 
fields, and will detour a good many feet 
trying to avoid them—and then they gener- 
ally fall into others. 

There are plenty of sheep in this range, 
as I saw fourteen big heads the first day 
of hunting, and it was with a feeling in- 
describable that I watched the bands of big- 
horn feeding undisturbed and heard the 
scream of the Mexican condor overhead. 

I once had a very well-known British 
sportsman on the first range south of this 
one, and asked him if he didn’t want to 
cross the sand and hunt in this range; but 
as we had just experienced a day of travel- 
ing similar to that which we would have 
to go thru to reach them, he said it would 
be a “jolly lark to hunt the great sodden 
rams” over there, but in the next breath 
added that he thought next year would be 
a better one for him to make the trip. It 
was necessary for me to pack water enough 
to last thruout this trip into this range, as 
the three small tinajas I found were dry. 
But there are undoubtedly larger tinajas in 
these mountains. 

I had the experience of finding a three- 
year-old ram drowned in a tinaja on a re- 
cent trip. This tinaja was in a range at 
Granite Hills and was about eight feet deep 
and the sides absolutely perpendicular. The 
sheep that watered here had to practically 
stand on their heads while drinking, es- 
pecially when the water was low, and this 


head of a large open canyon walled in op 
each side by sheer cliffs, and in whose rocky 
bed there were three medium tinajas, which 
lay in the blue limestone ‘like huge shim. 
mering crystals. Close to the canyon’s walls 
were dense thickets of palo fierro, some of 
which were thirty inches in circumference, 
and among these trees were many palo 
verdes, their bright green stems and leaves 
forming a striking contrast against the dull 
green of the palo fierros and the black laya 
walls of the canyon. I had camped here 
many times, and about three miles above 
this place, where the big canyon split into 
three smaller ones and where there were 
small meadows of fine white gramma grass, 
I had found and shot at on several occa- 
sions two fine big rams. After getting my 
camp in shape and putting shoes on two of 
the mules, which consumed two days, [ sad- 
dled the little gray mule, Kangroo, and 
slowly rode toward the rough country above, 
There rams I had noticed before would gen- 
erally feed on the small meadows right on 
the canyon edge, and in a position to com. 
mand a full view of the entire country be. 
low. As I drew near to this country | tied 
the mule to a pithaya stem and, taking off 
my boots, picked my way over the lava 
boulders in my stocking feet, and from a 
small saddle in the mountain opposite these 
meadows looked carefully for the sheep, but 
not one was to be seen. I went back to 
the mule and, slipping my rifle back in the 
scabbard and putting on my boots, mounted 
and rode toward a canyon head that was filled 
with palo fierro trees. As my mule picked 
his way over the rough lava I scanned the 
country for a sight of the sheep, and just 
as I approached this palo fierro thicket I 
heard the sharp, metallic sound of hoofs 
striking rock, and a big ram appeared, go- 














Top—General view of sheep country. 


his sudden appearance, provided, of course, 
he rolls no rocks or makes no other dis- 
turbing sound. 

I. once got an English sportsman within 
forty yards of a big ram, and when he raised 
up to shoot, the ram was facing him and 
looking squarely at him. This was too much 
for the Britisher, as he missed by several 
inches. He fired twice without connecting, 
and the sheep scarcely broke into a run get- 
ting out of the way. My companion was 
much excited and was eager to hurry and 
try to get another sight of the ram, but I 
cautioned him to sit still for about ten 
minutes. We then followed in the general 
direction the ram had gone, and not half a 
mile away had the same identical shot as 
the first, with the same results. 

Not long ago I was hunting in one of 
the biggest mountain ranges in this country 
and had worked my pack outfit up into the 


I killed two rams just to the 

right of small crater 

Circle—Digging for water just west of Sierra del San Francisco 
Bottom—Mr,. Tinker and his Mex wrangler 


ing full tilt across the 
canyon and_ toward 
the opposite side. He 
had gained the top of 
the canyon side when I got my rifle on him, 
and the 180-grain boat-tail from the .30 
Newton caught him directly thru the fore 
quarters, and he fell among the black lava 
boulders. I found him to be a fine big ram 
with a longer curl to his horns than any 
ram that I had killed in this country. It 
measured 38 inches, while the base circum: 
ference was 16 inches. I managed by maia 
strength and awkwardness to get him across 
the saddle and, throwing a good, tight hitch 
on him, made it back to camp. ; 
These rams browse on the palo fier 
leaves, and that was what he was engaged 
in doing when I rode up on him. | dis 
emboweled him and found his stomach ¢0® 
tained between forty and fifty pounds ° 
these leaves. My pardner was anxious ' 
get a photograph of this ram on account ° 
the extraordinary long curl to his orm 
and he found it necessary to pack him se 
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eral yards away from camp and to the edge 
of a small, grassy meadow in order to get 
the proper light. 

An incident that amused me happened on 
a trip a few years back. My partner was 
a half-breed Mexican and American, and 
was a very skillful rider and roper. We 
were camped on the plains below a moun- 
tain chain where sheep were fairly numer- 
ous. but was not sure if there was water in 
the canyon opposite us, which was literally 
fled with huge rocks which had broken off 
the canyon sides and rolled down, so sad- 
dled two mules in the morning and rode 
into the canyon. We were within a few 
yards of the place where we expected to 
find water when we jumped three sheep on 
the canyon slope. We both dismounted and 
each fired. I noticed I managed to get in 
three shots while he fired only once and 
quit immediately. I heard him yell, but 
paid all my attention to the fast-disappearing 
sheep; but when finally I looked around I 
saw my partner was being dragged by one 
leg across the boulders at a furious rate and 
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yelling “whoa” at his mule. The mule paid 
no attention to this, but finally was forced 
to stop between a big rock and a mesquite 
tree, and I ran over and helped him release 
himself. Just how it happened was plain. 
When we got off to shoot at the sheep, we 
each threw the reins over the mules’ heads, 
and my partner, having an extra long pair, 
had stepped into his, and at the first shot 
the mule bolted and the reins caught on one 
of the big Spanish spurs he wore and over 
his ankles, making it impossible for him to 
release his foot from the reins. He was sure 
mad all the way thru, and the first thing 
he said upon getting to his feet was, “I am 
gonna shoot that mule.” I tried to soothe 
his wrath, but the only thing that saved the 
mule’s life was the fact that he did not 
want to walk back the four miles to camp. 
In fact, the only thing I could get out of 
him all day was, “I am gonna shoot that 
mule.” We picked up the sheep trail and 
found blood splotches, so followed and soon 
found a five-year-old ram stone-dead in a 
small side canyon. I examined the wound 
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and told my companion that it must have 
been his one shot from his .405 Winchester 
that killed the ram, as I was using the 
Springfield, shooting the 150-grain bullet. 
But he replied, “I don’t give a d—, I am 
gonna shoot that mule.” We packed the 
ram to camp, and the last thing I heard 
that night as I crawled in the blankets was 
his telling the cook he was “gonna shoot that 
mule in the morning.” 

The effect this desert bighorn hunting has 
on different types of men is interesting. 
Some are beaten completely and baffled by 
its dry and rugged mountains. This type 
is generally unsuccessful. I have seen 
many of them turn in the saddle as we 
traveled back toward the border and view 
the hazy blue ranges with a look of loathing 
and disgust plainly written on their faces, 
while others more hardy and adventuresome 
are most always successful, and loath to 
leave this country, and turn back and view 
these same ranges as distant paradises, filled 
with the most golden of pleasures—the days 
spent in hunting Ovis of the Sun. 











A Collection ot Antique Pistols 


Adelaide Wayland 


A hobby may be anything from collecting 

specimens of fleas to breeding skunks for 

their fur, but few have as much practical 

value to all who see them as does the collec- 

tion of antique firearms described in the 
following pages. 








N the four centuries that have elapsed 

since Louis XII of France made the first 
collection of arms and armory, at Amboise, 
in 1502, there have been many other grou»- 
ings of this kind made by public museums 
and private owners. 

In the United States there are but few 
that can compare in age and variety with 
the unique collection of pistols and revolvers 
owned by C. Burton Saunders; and none, 
we are safe in saying, is on a par with these 
firearms in condition. 

The world, acquainted only with Arkansas 
thru the facetious accounts of “The Slow 
Train Through Arkansas,” and the native 
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An interesting group of guns and cases of dueling sets 


who spent his life in fiddlin’ “The Arkansas 
Traveler” may be suaprised to learn that 
this private museum is in Mr. Saunders’ 
beautiful home at Berryville, Ark., in the 
romantic Ozark Mountain region of Carroll 
County. 








) in the collection of more than 700 old guns, representing over 500 models, owned by 


C. Burton Saunders 


The owner has about 750 pistols and re- 
volvers that, in a period of twenty years, he 
has collected, personally, in nearly all the 
countries of the globe. His earliest collec- 


tion of some one hundred weapons was 
burned at the time of the San Francisco 
earthquake. 


He has models ranging from the very 
oldest makes manufactured in China early 
in the sixteenth century to the latest and 
most complete American automatic pistols. 

The large cabinet cases filled with their 
assortment of shining guns elicit praise and 
admiration from the novice and the 
noisseur. 

A large percentage of the weapons in this 
collection has intricately carved ivory 
handles and gold or silver plated barrels 
and cylinders beautifully engraved. The 
complete collection represents an actual out- 
lay of thousands of dollars. One pistol 
alone, once the property of King Phillip of 
Spain (1737) cost Mr. Saunders $1,350. 

The enormous cost does not cover the 
actual value, as many of the guns were gifts 
from noted characters, good and bad. 

There are various models of the old flint- 
lock pistol, with large caliber and smooth 
bore, that was such an indispensable weapon 
of defense in the horseback and stage travel 
days of our early history. As these were 
meant for short range work, accuracy was 
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Groups of guns which were once the unconscious abetters of Jesse James in his daring robberies. 
The broken jar is one in which one gun was hidden 


not the requisite that it is in the rapid fire 
automatic or semi-automatic of today. 

Some of the most valuable items in this 
rare collection are several duelling sets in 
their rich cases, containing signal pistols 
for the seconds, cleaning and loading tools, 
bullet moulds, powder flask, powder tester 
and various other implements for the com- 
pletion of the expensive outfit with which 
gentlemen formerly upheld their own honor 
and gave their opponents a hasty start for 
the uncharted country. These duelling sets 
are uncommonly handsome, show a high de- 
gree of skill in the making, and were mod- 
eled to allow of the duelling position—elbow 
close to body. 

The Colt and Smith & Wesson weapons 
remind one that the revolver was purely an 
invention of the United States, and that 
while firearms originated in the Orient and 
traveled to the Western continents, the 
American models finally became the pattern 
for the whole world. 

The earliest Colt model, which has repre- 
sentation in the Saunders’ collection, began 
to develop about 1830-35, and in that early 
day it required 60,000 a year to fill the de- 
mand for military requirements and for the 
sporting blood of the country. At the pres- 
ent day the output is 1,000,000 a year. 

Aside from the models that were in gen- 
eral use during their own particular periods, 
there are many of unusual make and of 
strange and thrilling history. 

This collection is not merely a dull, cold 
accumulation of firearms to its owner—it is 
the expression of a true sportsman; the rep- 
resentation of the defense, the habits and 
the sports of various ages, and is a link ‘in 
the history of mankind for the past four 
centuries. Each year gives it a greater 
value from point of antiquity and size, for 
additions are being constantly made to it. 

The owner has not been content with the 
mere gathering of these guns; he is per- 
sonally acquainted with each one. Each has 
been taken to pieces and worked on for 
hours until every part to the smallest acces- 
sory shines as it did when it left the manu- 
facturer’s hands, and can be used as 
efficiently as on the day when the trigger 
was first pulled. The dozens of tools used 
in the restoration of these arms is an inter- 
esting and pretty sight in itself. 

Mr. Saunders’ statements as regards the 
authenticity of his collection are, in every 
case, substantiated by attested affidavits and 
letters, some of which will be reproduced 
with their special exhibits. 

Of this group of guns, once belonging to 
Jesse James, one is described in the follow- 


ing attested letter: 
San Bernardino, Calif., 
Mr. C. B. Saunders, Dec. 1, 1916. 
311 California St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 
In reply to your inquiry concerning the his- 


tory of the Jesse James cap and ball .36-caliber 
Colt Navy revolver, No. 184631, given by him 
to my father, Thos. G. Davis, in Missouri, in 
the year 1877, will say: 

My father was doing Jesse James a favor and 
chanced to be without a weapon at the time 
this one was presented to him. 

He kept it the rest of his life—about twenty- 
five years—and when he died, in 1903, the relic 
came into my possession, where it ‘remained for 
more than ten years, until secured by you two 
years ago. 

The following inscription which reads, ‘‘Jesse 
James, Sep. 12, Pilot Knob, Mo.,’” was on the 
barrel when the revolver was given to my father 
and was supposed to have been placed there 
when a new flat bead was put on the barrel, 
and it seems as legible as it was many years 
My father considered the etching on the 

side of the barrel to be a very good 
of Jesse James. 

Yours very truly, 


GEO. A. DAVIS. 


ago. 
reverse 
image 


One is a .45-caliber Colt single action re- 
volver that was given to James’ brother-in- 
law at Sonora, Calif. It was loaned to a 
forest ranger, and ruined when his cabin 
near Sonora was burned. Later it was given 
to Mr. Saunders. 

Perhaps the most interesting gun of this 
group is the .44-caliber double action per- 


in a jar of warm lard on the hearth. She 
buried the jar with its concealed treasure 
in the dirt floor of the cabin, where it was 
found later. It was presented to the Saup. 
ders collection by a Joplin friend. Tyo 
pieces of the broken jar show in the picture, 


San Francisco, Calif., 
Nov. 10, 1917. 

The revolver and knife just secured by Mr, 
C. B. Saunders from me were given to my hus. 
band, the late Mr. A. W. Cornwall of San Frap. 
cisco, by his friend, Col. Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo 
Bill). 

The friendship existing between the two was 
of many years’ duration, and we received vari. 
ous presents, including a lasso for my husband 
and a surcingle for myself. 

The revolver was received during a trip made 
by Mr. Cornwall to the East in 1877 or ’7s~ 
forty years ago. It is a Colt percussion, .36. 
caliber Navy revolver, with ivory stocks, and js 
hand engraved; serial No. 139637. 

The knife was presented by Col. Cody in 1894, 
and was made by Will & Finch of San Francisco 
under patent of 1872. It has a heavy eight. 
inch double-edged blade and ivory handle. 

MAY CORNWALL JUILLIARD. 


This statement is also officially sworn be. 
fore Julia W. Crum, Notary Public, and 
H. I. Mulcrevy, County Clerk. 


To Mr. C. Burton Saunders, 
311 California St., San Francisco. 

The knife made by us at 721 Kearny St. 
San Francisco, in 1874, and sent to Denver for 
Col. Cody (Buffalo Bill), who twenty years 
later presented it to Mr. A. W. Cornwall, in 
1894, was cleaned and refinished at our factory, 
1686 Market St., San Francisco, on November 
15, 1917, the work being done by our foreman, 
Louis Schmidt, who originally made the knife 
forty-three years ago, and who has been with 
us continuously for forty-five years. 

The knife is of the double-edged pattern, with 


heavy eight-inch blade and ivory handle. It 
bears our name, as does also the clip on the 
sheath, which is stamped with the patent of 
1872. 
WILL & FINCH, 
By Wm. F. Will. 


San Francisco, Calif., 
Nov. 28, 1917. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Foreman. 

This instrument, signed by the foreman 
and a member of the firm, has attached the 
legal, signed instruments of W. W. Healey, 
Notary Public, and H. I. Mulcreavy, County 
Clerk of San Francisco County. 











Two ivory handled, gold and silver plated revolvers, richly carved and 
engraved, and a knife and sheath once owned by Buffalo Bill 


(Col. Wm. F. Cody) 


cussion revolver made by the Starr Manu- 
facturing Company. This is marked “Jesse 
James long range gun,” and has a copper 
dagger and an inverted J inserted in the 
butt by James himself. The inverted letter 
proves the owner more expert at banditry 
than in learning. 

With this revolver he killed four officers 
out of five who tried to arrest him in 1876 
at the Miller ranch, five miles from Joplin. 
The house was surrounded by the officers, 
but James was in a negro cabin in the yard. 
From the single, small, sawed-out window 
he killed four of the posse and made his 
getaway, throwing the empty revolver on the 
table. 

The old negro woman present dropped it 








The handsome gun 
already mentioned in 
this article as having 
belonged to King | 
Phillip of Spain in Eick ce 
1737 has the follow- 
ing affidavit from the wife of a one-time 
federal officer: 





San Francisco, Calif, 

June 24, 1921. 

THIS CERTIFIES that the Spanis inlaid 
and engraved flint lock duelling pistol, dat 
1737, which was secured from me today by ™ 
C. Burton Saunders, was presented to my hu 
band, the late Col. W. B. Dickey, while he ™# 
American Consul to Peru, on April 25, 1:03, by 
Manuel Portuondo, who was then Spanish Co™ 
sul to Peru. Consul Portuondo stated at‘ 
time the pistol was presented at Callao, Per 
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Guns from top downward, which were once owned by Joaquin Murietta, 
California bandit; Three Finger Jack, follower of Murietta; Fraser’s 
Porfirio Diaz, an ex- 


which he killed the Indians; 
president of Mexico 


pepper-box, with 


that it formerly belonged to King Phillip of 
Spain, and had come down to him directly thru 
the descendants of the king’s family. We re- 
sided while in Peru at Callao, seven miles from 
Lima, the capital city. Col. Dickey passed away 


LAY 


in Los Angeles, Calif., on December 23, 1920. 
MRS. W. B. DICKEY. 
Louise Bearden. 


Attest: 

Attached to the above statement is the 
legal form of affidavit used in California, 
with the gilt seal of the state, and the signa- 
ture of Louise Bearden, Notary Public. 

A .32-caliber Smith & Wesson revolver 
bears this inscription: 

“Presented by the Clerks and Police of 
Dist. Provost Marshal’s office to Capt. C. C. 
Allen, District Provost Marshal, as token of 
esteem. June 1863.” 

One of the most valuable and _ richly 
wrought guns was presented by the Smith 
& Wesson Manufacturing Company to their 
superintendent, C. E. Bucklin, 1866. 

A noted gun belonged to Major White of 
the famous Coldstream Guards, and was car- 
ried thru the Crimean War by him, 1853. 

A Colt Percussion Dragoon revolver, .44- 
caliber, was taken from Joaquin Murietta 
when he was killed by California vigilantes 
in 1853. The government at that time had 
troops searching for him and his outlaw 
band. 

_ His head was preserved in alcohol in the 
San Francisco Museum until destroyed by 
the earthquake fire in 1906. 

The collection also contains a Colt Per- 

cussion .36-caliber Navy revolver taken from 
Three Finger Jack, one of the most desper- 
ate of Murietta’s band, killed at same time 
as the leader. 
_A strange, out-of-balance appearing pistol 
is an early English pepper-box model. It 
carries a tragic history of Indian days. Its 
owner was one of two brothers by name of 
taser. Together with a comrade named 
Hart ; they went to California in the days 
of "49. Not striking gold sand as fast as 
they desired, they went into British Colum- 
bia along the large and, ai that time, unex- 
plored river which now bears the name of 
the brothers. 

Th ey picked up seventy or eighty thousand 
dolla s’ worth of dust and started to return 
to the states. One night one of the Frasers 
was killed in camp by the Indians, and the 





remaining brother de- 
clared he would not 
leave until he had 
shot twenty-five In- 
dians. 

Hidden by under- 
growth on the flat 
top of a cliff over- 
hanging the river, he 
watched for the red 
men as they floated 
down stream in their 
bark canoes in pairs, 
on their way from the 
hunting grounds of 
the North to winter 
quarters farther 
south. It was an 
easy matter to dis- 
patch any number of 
the enemy, for the 
dead men in one ca- 
noe were carried 
down stream before 
the canoe following 
reached the spot 
where Fraser was am- 
bushed. The Indians 
at that time had no 
guns. 








A Colt silver plat- 
ed .44-caliber Percus- 
sion Army _ revolver 
and an_ elaborately 
engraved powder horn 
were the property of 
Porfirio Diaz, a former president of Mexico. 

A pair of double barreled flintlock pistols 
once belonged to the king of England. 
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Percussion revolvers are in perfect condition. 
They have nine-inch barrels and are of the 
rarest. 

There are sixteen Philadelphia Derringers, 
one of the choicest, most characteristic 
groups to be found in any collection. Each 
is in perfect working order. 

The very type of collection marks the 
owner for a man who loves the chase and 
the open, and suggests one with an accurate 
eye and a steady hand, guided by a clear 
brain. Nor is the suggestion unfounded. 
Mr. Saunders’ brain has been kept lumi- 
nously clear by clean and simple habits and 
a love for the woods and fields, where he 
has spent a large part of his life. 

He is a crack shot, and has in his pos- 
session many record scores made at state 
and national shoots. In 1900 he won the 
military shoot in California, in competition 
with many of the most carefully drilled 
marksmen of the country. He has made 
noted scores at trap shooting with shotgun, 
and fancy aerial shooting with rifle and pis- 
tol, seldom missing walnuts and other small 
objects thrown in the air. 

In April, 1922, at the Eureka Springs Gun 
Club, he made a score of forty-eight out of 
fifty blue rocks with a 20-gauge repeating 
gun at sixteen-yard rise. 

But Mr. Saunders has had more exciting 
and thrilling experiences with firearms than 
that made by the shooting of blue rocks. 
He has successfully hunted big game in 
Alaska, Canada and the Northwest, and has 
had the thrill of bringing down grizzly bear, 
moose, mountain sheep and elk. The spread 
of antlers of one of the moose kills is 58 
inches. The magnificent head of this moose 

















Two Colt-Walkers and a Colt-Patterson revolver—very valuable models 


There is the finest specimen of a Colkt- 
Patterson revolver, almost factory new, in 
mahogany case with implements. It was 
the first model made by Col. Colt at Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Two very valuable Colt-Walker .45-caliber 








and one of a mountain sheep help to deco- 
rate the walls of the room in his garage, 
where he keeps the half dozen favorite and 
expensive saddles for his riding horses. 

He got his early practice in deer hunting 
in Carroll County, where he was so success- 








Principals’ pistols, signal pistol and powder tester belonging to a French ruler about fifty years ago 
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ful in his boyhood days that he was given 
the nickname of “Buck.” It was really a 
matter of necessity for him to be expert 
with pistol and revolver, for in an official 
capacity in early days and as a member of 
posses he had dangerous encounters with 
outlaws. 

When Mr. Saunders was in Egypt he met 
Theodore Roosevelt at Kartoum, returning 
from his big African hunt. He returned 
with him to Luxor, where these two lovers 
of big game spent several days together at 
the Cataract Hotel. 

One experience that might have been more 
disastrous than interesting happened to him 
on a journey from Jerusalem to Nazareth. 
It was taken during a period of Mohamme- 
dan uprising against the Christians. Three 
weeks before at Nebulus, Syria, 200 had 
been massacred, so when this point was 
reached it was not expedient to go to a 
hotel. Altho protected by Turkish soldiers, 
Mr. Saunders felt more secure in his own 
power to draw a bead on possible marauders, 
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C. Burton Saunders, crack shot, hunter of big 
game, and owner of the collection of antique and 
modern arms described in this story 


and, with two other armed companions, sa} 
up all night with his revolvers ready for 
action. 

For many years he lived in California, 
where he had a hunting reserve and lodges 
at Berry Valley, but the homing instinct, 
the love for boyhood haunts, has led him to 
bring his wonderful and valuable collection 
to his old home town in Arkansas, that the 
school boys and girls of that place may have 
the privilege of studying not only his col. 
lection of arms, but the abundance of teak. 
wood furniture, ivories, rugs from Persia 
and Turkestan, ancient swords and other art 
treasures he has gathered in his travels. 

Not an insignificant feature of his cun 
room is the rack of eight or ten modern 
rifles that he has for his personal use. If 
gun lovers can vision the handsomest and 
most accurate rifles there are on the market 
they will have a fairly vivid picture of those 
used by Mr. Saunders. To complete his 
equipment he has a sixty-foot shooting range 
in the basement of his home. 








Bear Hunting in the Cana 


Y brother and I had been suffering for 
several years with symptoms of bear- 
hunting fever, and in our eager search for 
stories of big game we noticed that most 
of such articles—or at least a goodly share 
of them—were written by physicians. Be- 
longing in that class ourselves, we decided 
that our profession was unusually success- 
ful in “bringing home the bacon,” so during 
the winter of 1918 we began planning and 
arranging for a bear hunt the following 
spring. 

We had read that the anticipation and 
preparation for such a hunt was greater 
pleasure than the realization, but I can say 
that, so far as we were concerned, such was 
not the case. For this reason, as well as 
in the hopes that in telling of our trip I 
may furnish some of the information which 
we were so desirous of securing, I am 
writing this article. One of our fraternity, 
a prominent surgeon, once said in responding 
to a call for a speech answering that of a 
minister: “Ministers and lawyers make a 
business of public speaking, but I make a 
business of ‘cutting it out.’” As I, too, 
lean toward that branch of our profession, 
| hope my readers will pardon blunders. 

After many conferences and much delibera- 
tion, we decided upon Michel, B. C., as our 
prospective hunting ground. By writing to 
the chief game warden of Victoria, B. C.., 
we secured copies of the laws pertaining to 
the killing of game in certain seasons, as 
we!l as information as to securing a hunt- 
ing license and a list of licensed guides. 
Writing to several of these guides, we were 
able to secure prices for such services, in- 
cluding all camp equipment and, in fact, 
everything excepting the hunter’s personal 
outfit. These prices ranged from $18 to 
$30 a day, depending upon how much 
“roughing it” a hunter cared to do; also 
how much attention he desired in the way 
of cooks, etc. We decided in favor of two 
experienced guides, who also took turns in 
doing the cooking. We paid $25 a day, 
and considered the price very reasonable, 
indeed. 

Having settled upon our destination, and 
engaged our guides, we began collecting 
our personal equipment. In this we followed 
the directions of one of our fellow M. D.s, 
who wrote an especially fine article in one 
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A rough-and-tumble bout in the ruggedest 
part of British Columbia, which netted good 
results when failure seemed imminent 








of the leading sporting magazines, even il- 
lustrating the different articles needed. Our 
outfits included hunting suits, flannel shirts, 
spiked boots, heavy-knitted socks and sweat- 
ers, sleeping bags, many blankets, skinning 
knives, guns and ammunition. We selected 
the Winchester .35 rifle and .38 Smith & 
Wesson revolvers. 

We hoped to be on the ground in April, 
but owing to the lateness of the spring our 
guides advised a delay of ten days as the 
slides were slow in coming down in that 
locality. It was May 11 before we left our 
Nebraska homes, taking the northern route 
thru Minnesota across the Canadian line. 

While pleased with the changing beauty 
of the scenery, I will admit that our outward 
trip was blinded by visions of big game and 
mighty prowess. In fact, I was so filled 
with these visions that as I lay sleeping I 
dreamed of sharpening my gleaming knife 
in preparation of skinning my victim, when 
suddenly a voice gruffly called out, “Where 
were you born?” It required a little shak- 
ing before the inspector could arouse me 
enough to make me understand that he was 
asking me concerning my origin. We had 
arrived in Winnipeg and were soon passed 
thru the hands of the Canadian custom of- 
ficers, who treated us most civilly as they 
collected taxes on our equipment. 

The morning of the 13th found us climb- 
ing upward thru most spectacular mountain 
scenery and by the noted Frank slide, 
where a dozen vears ago half a mountain 
toppled over, rolling back fifteen miles into 
the valley and wiping out a little village of 
180 inhabitants. Great pieces of rocks, as 
large as small hillocks, rolled and lacerated 
their way back thru the countryside, de- 
stroying everything in their path—and it 
looked as tho it might have happened yes- 
terday. 

Descending the eastern slope we arrived 
at Michel, the starting place of our hunt. 
This little town, pronounced Me-Shall, is a 
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typical mining town, one and _ one-fourth 
miles long and one street wide. Mountains 
rise on either side like great restraining 


walls. The entire village is painted a 
gawdy red, as it is owned by the Crow’ 
Nest Coal Company. 

As we alighted on the station platform 
we’ were met by our genial and capable 
guide, J. C. Lewis, who escorted us to the 
one hotel in the town. Here we secured 
our last meal before starting to camp, which 
had already been opened and stocked with 
provisions and equipment and which was then 
being guarded by our second guide, Neal 
McQuarry. We filled up on beefsteak, vege: 
tables and ice cream, as after that meal our 
rations were to consist of the three Bs— 
bacon, bannock and beans. The fourth B— 
bear—was left for us to provide. 

After donning our hunting garments, 
which had so long held out joyous antici- 
pation, we secured our hunting license and 
started the first lap of our journey, eight 
miles, by wagon. At last reaching the en- 
trance of what is known as Wilson’s Canyon, 
the packs were transferred’ to the backs of 
horses and we began our first strenuous 
climb. 

The country from here was extremely 
difficult, altho our guides had hewn a sem- 
blance of a trail at no small amount ol 
labor. Giant spruce, pine and fir trees rose 
perpendicularly from 100. to 200 feet above 
the cliffs; underbrush, fallen tree trunks, 
rocks and boulders of every conceivable 
shape and size, snow from two feet to waist 
depth, all made going almost impossible. 10 
fact, we thought it impossible to get over 
anything worse than that, altho in the days 
to follow we realized more and more how 
much our thoughtful guides had spared us 
on that first trip thru the woods. Soon we 
began to perspire, and first our coats and 
then our sweaters were shed. These dis 
carded garments seemed to weigh a to”. 
Those seven miles we traveled seemed more 
like seventy. Every time we stopped to rest 
we declared it was impossible to start out 
again, and just as we were fatigued to the 
point of utter exhaustion, we suddenly came 
upon our camp. Our second guide had a2 
appetizing meal prepared, and to our ‘sul 
prise we found we had a ravishing appelllé 
in spite of sore, stiff muscles. As soon 4S 
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we had eaten our fill, we found our sleeping 
bags laid out on boughs of spruce, and no 
sooner had we crawled into them than we 
were fast asleep. 

Davbreak comes in those mountains at 2 
o'clock, and we were then aroused by a 
burst of birdsongs and the noisy hammerings 
of the three-toed woodpeckers. After an 
early breakfast—and where does a cup of 
hot coffee ever taste as good as it does in a 


hunters camp right in the heart of “God’s 
first temples”’—our guides led us out on our 


creat adventure. ‘Their objective was to 
climb to some overhanging ledge where we 
could get full observation of a big. slide, 
where avalanches of snow had carried trees 
and rocks before it, leaving a great barren 
streak or space upon which grew wild on- 
ions, lily blades and grass. Here mountain 
voats and bears would come down to feed. 
Qn our way we saw many traces of bears, 
their footprints and where they had torn 
the bark from young trees. 

As we go farther afield and view the 
wonders of the forest, we pass thru dense 
shades and are impressed with primitive na- 
ture. We labor by the hour to go but a 
short distance. These trees take from 100 
to 400 years to grow, then die and fall; 
another grows to take its place. These dead 
bodies (down timber) litter the dense forest, 
lying in every possible position and in every 
state of decay, some having fallen re- 
cently, while others had fallen hundreds of 
years ago. Between and all about them 
grows the tiny little spruce, from an inch 
or so high to the mighty patriarch whose 
head seems to touch the sky, and the trees 
that grew here when Moses was in Egypt 
lie smoldering by their side. The very soil 
is made from decayed tree trunks, while over 
all grows a beautiful, velvety moss. 


As we rest on the mountain side we 
frequently hear a tremendous groaning, 


grinding, crunching sound, and are informed 
these are rock slides coming down in the 
mountains. Masses of snow, ice and rock 
rush down the mountain side from great 
heights, cutting their way thru everything 
that lays before them like a sickle, uprooting 
trees, leaving the mountain sides scarred and 
scraped with broken rock. 

Nearly two weeks passed and still no sign 
of bruin. Each morning we went forth ex- 
pectantly, and each night we dragged our 
fagged bodies and dejected spirits back to 
camp. Then one day, after a decidedly 
perilous climb and almost heart-breaking ex- 
ertion, we suddenly found ourselves within 
150 yards of a herd of wild goats feeding 
upon a slide. The season was not open, 
however, on these animals. 

We were now past the period of sprained 
ankles and blistered feet. We found these 
days of roughing it in the open had brought 
strength and vigor to our telephone-racked 
nerves, and we were better able to make 
the long climbs and steep descents. We were 
also learning that hunting bear is a real 
man’s job, one requiring time and patience. 
The following evening, as we were return- 
ing to camp at dusk, we were startled by 
a loud “woof” just beside us, and sounds 
of the hasty retreat of an animal. 

“There goes our bear!” exclaimed one of 
the guides, but it was too dark to think of 
going after him. We decided it best w 


divide our party into two groups for the 
next day’s hunting, and it fell to my lot 
to go back to the slide where we heard 
the bear the evening before. After  still- 


hunting all day, we were at last rewarded 
by seeing a fair-sized grizzly bear cautiously 


approaching and some 200 feet from where 
we were hidden. I let drive, the guide 
shooting a moment later, but after flounder- 


ing about for a second the bear regained 
is leet and made off thru the woods. Asit 
‘as growing late, my guide advised me to 
return to camp and let him trail our 
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wounded game himself, as he could make 
better time if he went alone. Imagine my 
surprise upon reaching camp to find my 
brother and his guide already in, my brother 
proudly displaying the pelt of a large 
black bear which he had fortunately secured 
outright. I was not to be entirely disappoint- 
ed, however, for later my guide came in 
with the pelt of the bear I had wounded. 
He had tracked the animal by the trail of 
blood he left along the way, and came upon 
him lying behind a log. At the guide’s ap- 
proach he arose and showed signs of fight, 
but was quickly dispatched. 

Another day spent here gave my brother 
a second pelt, but I was less fortunate. We 
had enjoyed our camp experience greatly; 
both of us were in most excellent trim 
physically and our efforts had not been in 
vain, so we felt that as our time was grow- 
ing short for the trip, we had best break 
camp. Our guides looked after the shipping 
of our pelts and our equipment, and we 
started on our homeward trip, stopping at 
Kootenay Landing, where we transferred to 
a lake steamer on Arrowhead Lake. ‘This, 
by the way, is one of the most beautiful trips 
imaginable. We stopped off at Proctor, 
where is located the Canadian hospital and 
health resort for Canada’s tubercular sol- 
diers, and planned a day’s fishing for bass 
and salmon. We fished by trailing a line 
about 150 feet from our boats, and secured 
several fine specimens. 

That evening we caught the steamer for 
Nelson, a proud little city clinging to the 
mountain side like some Alpine village. From 
here we followed the lakes to Revelstoke, 
where we were told that bear could be 
found in abundance. Not having killed my 
bear outright, and being assured that one 
need not go from that locality disappoint- 
ed, we decided to try our luck for a few 
days in this region. Fortunately we met 
Mr. J. Milton Haner, who lived eight miles 
back in the mountains, and as we_ had 
shipped most of our equipment home he 
offered to fit us out with clothing and other 
articles and act as our guide. Our ride to 
the Haner ranch led us into typical bear ter- 
ritory, the country being rough and thickly 
grown with pine and underbrush. 

On our very first day we saw a bear, but 
were too far away for a shot. The next 
day we were told of a very brave old bruin 
who walked along the railroad track and 
scared away the workers. The place was 
known as Two Bridge, and to that spot we 
turned for success. The next morning found 
us there, but too late to see the intruder, 
as he appeared quite early in the morning. 
My brother felt that he could not delay 
longer, so turned back to the ranch and 
left for home that evening, not without 
having secured his third pelt, however, for 
on his way out he found one feeding on 
the roadside and dispatched him. 

We continued on our way, and my guide 
finally left me to hover near the track while 
he did a little reconnoitering for himself. 
Thru my glasses I could see on a slide across 
the river two bears frisking and playing 
about, but knew it was impossible to cross 
over to them. Then casually turning my 
glasses to a slide on my own side of the 
stream, and not far distant, I was amazed 
to see two large bears grazing on the slide 
apparently not over a half-mile away. Throw- 
ine discretion to the wind, I started to make 
a detour of that mountain, scrambling over 
brush, rock and fallen trees, and crawling 
under all kinds of down timber, I started 
across to what I thought must be the place 
where I had seen them. Suddenly, to my 
amazement, I came out at the very mouth 
of a bears’ den. There was the bear play 
ground just before a cavernous opening 
under the rocks, while scattered all about 
was the refuse of the animals, and above 
all was the pungent odor of bear. After 
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carefully reconnoitering I felt it was safer to 
spot the place and return later with my 
guide, and so made a hasty retreat to the 
track, where I found my friend quite dis- 
turbed over my venturesomeness. As it was 
now quite late we returned to the farm. 

Milt secured a railroad cycle for our next 
morning, and we were back at Two Bridge 
at an early hour, where we hid ourselves 
under a culvert and for two hours awaited 
the coming of the expected visitor. We had 
decided “nothing doing” when, just as we 
came out from our hiding place, we were 
astonished to see a large bear lazily ambling 
toward us. In our haste to fire we did not 
wait long enough and missed. The bear 
started for the forest on the run, but just 
at the edge of the jungle she paused and 
looked back. That was my chance, and 
I blazed away, killing her instantly. As she 
rolled over a little brown cub ran up to her 
side, thus explaining why she stopped long 
enough to give me my shot. By cautiously 
maneuvering, we managed to entice the cub 
up a small tree. Then securing a piece of 
wire, which we found in the railroad speeder, 
we made a noose at the end of a 25-foot 
pole and finally succeeded in slipping this 
about the cub’s neck and so jerked him 
from the tree. He then began to cry and 
kept it up for several hours. The cry of 
a cub is peculiar, being loud and shrill. 

As my kodak was in my pack, I was anxious 
to secure a picture of my prizes. Just as 
I exposed the film the guide whispered, 
“Look up the track,” and to my astonish- 
ment down the center of the track walked 
a big brown bear, acting for all the world 
as tho he were on a tour of inspection and 
that he owned the whole railroad system. 
To my chagrin I here violated the rules of 
bear hunting, for instead of “freezing,” as 
my guides had taught me to do, I made 
one frantic jump for my gun, which I had 
stood against a tree some ten feet away. 
Of course, the bear retreated at once for 
the brush, and altho I took quick aim and 
fired, I missed entirely. 

We searched about for two hours, hoping 
to get another glimpse of him, but finally 
had to content ourselves with the one pelt 
and the live cub. Upon arriving home we 
were told that the feeding ground of an- 
other bear had been located and we were to 
try our luck with it. Needless to say, we 
were there next morning, and as we ap 
proached the spot, were rewarded for the 
trip by seeing a large fellow rise on his 
hind legs to greet us. I put a bullet thru 
the favorite white spot on his chest, piercing 
his heart. 

With the three pelts to my credit, and 
the cub as a novelty, I could no longer ex- 
cuse myself for extending the hunt, altho 
I did long to get the track-walker, which 
I might have had but for my own careless- 
ness. I returned via the C. P. R. R., whose 
wonderful scenic route marks it one of the 
great transcontinental highways, thru Van- 
couver and by boat to Victoria and Seattle, 
the Chicago of the Northwest, thus coming 
again into the dear old U. S. A. after what 
I consider a hunting trip which fulfilled 
every expectation. 

It was necessary to secure a permit from 
the Canadian government, as well as from 
the United States authorities, before we 
could ship our pelts home. We had no dif- 
ficulty in securing these privileges, but it 
required more “red tape” before I was per- 
mitted to ship the live cub. I finally suc- 
ceeded in getting it home, however, where 
he was duly named Woodrow. He was quite 
popular in my home city at first, but after 
the novelty wore off I gave him to the city 
of Lincoln, Neb., where he is growing and 
thriving in his quarters in Antelope Park. 

The pelts we have mounted into rugs, re- 
minders of a most enjoyable time in the 
Canadian Rockies. 
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Outdoor Life—October, 1923 


Ducks and Duckings 


OT a ripple marred the serene blue face 

of San Francisco Bay that morning, 
late in December, when Tom Heltne and I 
clambered off the wharf into the skiff with 
our guns and decoys. The low-hanging fog 
screened the blinds, but it allowed us to 
see thousands of canvasbacks floating peace- 
fully on the broad bosom of the bay. 

“Can you guys row?” asked the owner of 
the blinds. 

“Sure,” I answered confidently, while Tom 
was content to say modestly, “I handle a 
pair of oars pretty well.” 

“Well, your blind is a half mile straight 
out in the Bay,” he told us; “the fog ought 
to lift pretty soon and you'll get some good 
shooting.” 

We rowed as tho our lives depended on 
it. We wanted to get out to the blind be- 
fore those canvasbacks, grouped in _ thou- 
sands until they resembled low-lying islands, 
left the bay. 

We had just distributed our decoys and 
were tying the boat under the palm leaf- 
covered blind when the first big flock of 
birds passed over us. “Whish-whish,” went 
their wings, and 
they were gone be- 
fore we could un- 
limber our guns. 

Now, as this is a 
narrative of truth, 
and nothing else, it 
behooves me to con- 
fess that while I 
had hunted ducks 
along the sloughs 
and bayous of the 
Mississippi, this was 
my first attempt to 
hunt ducks in Cali- 
fornia. Heltne was 
worse off than I in 
this respect, inas- 
much as he had 
never hunted ducks 
in his life, and, as 
he told me, had never fired a shotgun. Con- 
sequently it was no surprise to me when I 
found we were missing about nine out of 
every ten shots. Shooting ducks from the 
ground as they fly overhead and shooting 
them from a blind ten feet above the water 
as they fly past at your level or a little be- 
low are two distinctly different matters. I 
shot behind them and over them and under 
them, but never in front of them. I was 
leading them not more than three feet, when, 
as the proprietor told me later, I should 
have led them by at least ten feet. At any 
rate I knocked over only three out of a 
box of shells, while Tom had failed to 
score a hit. 

The fourth duck I hit fell into the bay 
about 100 yards from the blind. “I'll get 
him,” said Tom, disgusted with his marks- 
manship. 

“He’s only crippled; better take your gun 
along,” I suggested, because I could see the 
duck swimming away from us. 

He climbed down into the boat and took 
in after that duck. It was some chase. The 
duck swam just a little faster than Tom 
could row. When Tom was fully 150 yards 
away and at least 40 yards from Mr. Can- 
vasback I yelled, “Shoot him! You can’t 
row him down.” 

He dropped his oars and picked up his 
12-gauge. 

“Boom!” the report rolled back to me, 
and the duck disappeared. 

“Got him,” yelled Tom, picking up his 
oars. 


J. H. Jamison, Jr. 


In which a landlubber, hunting canvasbacks 

on San Francisco Bay, goes in pursuit of a 

wounded duck. What he got may be told 

by adding three letters (ing) to what he 
went after. 








Tom rowed on, confident that he would 
pick up a dead duck. I knew better; I had 
seen the duck dive. But the canvasback 
wasn’t where he should have been. Instead 
he bobbed up about thirty-five yards to 
Tom’s right. This time Tom took careful 
aim. Same result. 

When the duck reappeared, Tom sneaked 
up on him, or tried to. From where I sat 
in the blind it seemed to me that Tom and 
the duck were about evenly matched when 
it came to speed. This time he sighted so 
long that I grew nervous waiting for the 
report. 

“Wham!” came the report, and again Mr. 
Duck did the disappearing act. 





duck. Perhaps a hundred yards out fro 
the blind I rested on mv oars and scanned 
the roughened water for my kill. He wasn’ 
in sight. 

“To your left,” Tom’s words came faintly 
against the wind. 

I looked in the direction indicated, and 
sure enough there was my duck, dead, too, 
but headed toward Golden Gate on a rapidly. 
ebbing tide. I bent to my oars, but I didn’ 
overtake the deceased canvasback until he 
was fully a quarter of a mile from the blind, 

As I scooped him into the boat on the 
end of an oar I glanced back at the blind, 
It was a mere speck on the broad expanse 
of the bay. Lord! what a pull I was going 
to have to get back to it. My forearms 
ached now and my back was tiring. 

The wind by this time was blowing a 
small gale and my boat, no small one either, 
was bobbing up and down like a cork in a 
tub. I remembered that I had read som. 
where that one should always keep the prow 
of a boat pointed against the waves. I suc. 
ceeded for a time, but I didn’t make much 
headway for the simple reason that just as 
I was bent forward 
to take a full sweep 
the boat would top 
a crest and Id pull 
back with nothing 
resisting mystrength 


ms —y 


but air. I stroked 
air three times out 
of five. And I was 


growing very tired, 
too—so tired that 
my motions were 
automatic, but with- 
out much strength 
to them. The blind 
seemed as far away 
as ever, and I knew 
that I was failing 











All set 


“I’m out of shells,” cried Tom, and added 
a few choice words, while an aura of light 
blue seemed to envelop the skiff. He came 
back to the blind sweating and swearing 
like a golfer. “I’m thru staging races with 
canvasbacks for your benefit,” he told me 
wryly, as he saw a grin I couldn’t hide. 

“You did some pretty shooting,” I kidded 
him; “that is, it was pretty close.” He 
growled something about fatheads who sat 
and laughed while he rowed his head off. 

A brisk breeze coming off the coast range 
over in Marin County ruffled the water and 
dispelled what little fog still clung to the 
bay. The canvasbacks swept past us in 
small flocks and bunches of three and four. 
We banged away incessantly, but with in- 
different luck. My shoulder grew sore, and 
a hastily fired shot raised a lump on my 
jaw. 

Then one lone duck came sailing in on 
the breeze and dropped down to visit with 
our decoys. Before he set his wings for 
the plunge into the water I let him have it. 
He banked and sailed a hundred yards on 
the rapidly rising wind before he slanted 
down into the bay, a dead bird. 

“You hit him,” said Tom; “now go and 
get him.” 

I wanted the canvasback, so I accepted 
the challenge. I clambered down from the 
platform into the boat and shoved out into 
the open. The white-caps, offspring of an 
ebbing tide and an onshore breeze, slapped 
playfully against the side of the boat. I 
headed into the wind and went after my 


to compete success- 

fully with the tide 

and wind. Then 
there was another danger. Try as I might 
I couldn’t keep that boat head on into the 
waves. She slipped down into the troughs, 
and until I’d get her turned again every suc- 
ceeding wave sprayed me with ice-cold salt 
water. This was a real danger. 

I gave up attempting to return to the 
blind and pulled for shore. It was no use. 
My rapidly diminishing strength was not 
sufficient to combat the ebbing tide. The 
waves, when I turned broadside, were slowly 
but surely filling the boat. 

I began to feel much as a condemned 
man must feel as he is led relentlessly up 
the scaffold steps. I removed my hunting 
coat and pulled off my boots at the risk of 
capsizing the boat. A man couldn’t swim 
far in that water, cold as it was, but I in- 
tended to accept the only chance I'd have 
if the boat filled or capsized. 

The boat was half-full of water and roll- 
ing sluggishly between the waves when | 
sighted a blind only a few yards to my right. 
Glory be! I was drifting toward it. With 
what infinitesimal strength I had left | 
pulled for it. It was my last and only 
chance—and I knew it. I made it. 

I stood with my feet in that ice water 
until I could muster enough strength and 
courage to climb up the ladder to the plat- 
form. As I stepped onto the platform 
heard a peculiar sucking sound, and looked 
just in time to see the boat slide into the 
depths of the green water. 

I was bitter cold by this time and mY 
feet had lost all feeling; but I managed 1 
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take off my shirt and swing it around my 
head. Now that I was secure from drowning 
I didn’t propose to sit idly in that blind and 
freeze to death. And I actually believe that 
swinging that shirt saved my life. It kept 
the upper part of my body fairly warm and 
it speeded up my sluggishly circulating 
blood. 

An hour later I saw a launch put out from 
the shore a mile away. It looked not much 
larger than a duck thru the spray, but it 
soon took shape and bore down on me. 

“What’s wrong out here?” one of the men 
who stood in the stern wanted to know. 

“Boat’s sunk,” I yelled back at him; 
‘pick me up.” 

They came in close and I half jumped, 
half fell aboard. Their little old launch 
was only thirty feet long, but it looked like 
the President Wilson to me. Never was I 
so happy to feel the slippery boards of an 
ill-smelling motor boat beneath my feet. 

[ crouched down in the cockpit to derive 
what little warmth I could from the one- 
lunged motor. I also avoided the pro- 
prietor’s eye, but it was of no avail. He 
had me cornered. 

“I thought you guys said you could row,” 
was his first comment, and it sounded like a 
declaration of war. 

I pretended that I hadn’t heard him. He 
repeated his statement with a trifle more 
emphasis, but that may have been only be- 
cause he had to compete with the chug-chug 
of the motor and the ever-rising wind. 

“Well, who can row a boat on a day like 
this?” I answered his question by asking 
one. 

“Any d— fool if they know enough to 
keep a boat’s nose pointed into the wind.” 
He was growing sarcastic. 

We were nearly abreast of the blind where 
Tom sat banging away at the canvasbacks, 
sublimely ignorant of the fact that I had 
narrowly escaped a cold, watery grave. 

“Now I’ll show you how to row a boat,” 
and for the first time I saw that a skiff, the 
mate to the one that had sunk, was bobbing 
along behind the launch at the end of a 
twenty-foot rope. His partner stopped the 
launch, and he got into that skiff with all 
the nonchalance of a lounge lizard at a pink 
tea. He unshipped the oars and set to work 
gathering up the decoys in front of our 
blind. 

How that man could handle a boat! It 
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After the flight 


seemed to me that he was always on the 
crest of a wave, yet he never missed a stroke 
and he never allowed the boat to get into 
a trough. 

“What are you doing out there?” Tom 
couldn’t understand why we were picking up 
the decoys. 

“We're going in,” I yelled back at him. 

“Why?” he asked. “The shooting is just 
getting good. I knocked over one just be- 
fore you pulled up in that sea-going lizzie.” 

‘Where are they now?” I shouted, and I 
couldn’t keep the sarcasm out of my voice. 

He pointed toward the Gate. I looked, 
but a floating whale would have been hidden 
by the waves now. 

“All right, we'll leave this skiff and you 
can stay here the rest of the day if you like,” 
I told him, “but I’m going to set my feet 
on dry land just as soon as God’ll let me.” 

The proprietor had the decoys stowed 
aboard the skiff, and as he pulled up to the 
launch he yelled at Tom, “Well, make up 
your mind, but remember, this is the last 
time I come out here today.” 

Tom took one short look at the canvas- 
backs scudding by overhead, then a longer 
look at the rolling waves, and decided to 
come with us. 

As he boarded the launch he noticed that 
I was wearing no boots. “Where are they?” 
he wanted to know, pointing at my half- 


frozen feet. I told him that they were with 
the boat, gun and hunting coat at the bottom 
of the bay. He laughed long and loud; he 
laughed until the launch sidled up to the 
shaky wharf that extended fifty yards or so 
into the bay. He was still laughing when he 
edged along the gunwale, three canvasbacks 
in one hand and his gun in the other. But 
he who laughs loudest doesn’t always laugh 
last. 

As he extended his leg to step up on the 
wharf the launch bobbled, and Tom, gun 
and ducks plunged into the bay. He came 
up still clinging to the ducks, but he had 
left his gun on the mud bottom. He had 
left his smile somewhere, too. 

Twenty minutes later we were lying in a 
huge bed swathed in blankets up to our 
chins. Neither of us was saying much, but 
I could chuckle now and then. The pro- 
prietor entered bearing a tray on which sat 
three glasses and a pitcher that smoked. 
As the aroma of the liquid filled the room 
I thought to myself, “Duck hunting has its 
recompense after all!” 

As he handed us steaming glasses he re- 
marked, “You boys are pretty lucky after 
all. The tide will be out by 5 o’clock, and 
I'll go out and pick up your guns and bring 
in my skiff.” And then, as he raised his 
glass, “Here’s to you, boys—as duck hunters 
you're great seamen.” 








When the Cliff Dweller Goes a-Fishing 


WHILE browsing among the books in a 
public library I chanced upon one 
entitled “The Game Fish of the Northern 
States and British Provinces,’ by Robert 
Barnwell Roosevelt, 1884. As a sample of 
a successful day’s fishing the author re- 
counts that at Clayton, in the St. Lawrence 
River, he and a guide caught a 35-pound 
Northern “pickerel,” covered the bottom of 
the boat with smaller fish of the same kind, 
and in the final hour and a half took seventy- 
three black bass! But the cliff dweller in 
the big city has no such luck. His vacation 
is usually taken in July or August, when 
smail-mouth bass evince about as much in- 
terest in artificial lures as a flapper does in 
housework. Likewise, owing to limited time, 
he journeys to a nearby resort on the shore 
of a lake where the prospectus avers there 
is “good boating, bathing and fishing.” 
Perhaps wifie and the kiddies accompany 
him and have lots of fun catching perch 
and rock bass off the boat landing, or bull- 
heads by the light of a bonfire at night. 
‘he cliff dweller knows a little about 


Edward F. Ball 


Some hints on the selection and use of baits 
which form a menu no fish 
could long resist. 








fishing, perhaps, but not enough to take 
advantage of such opportunities as the place 
affords. Having a slight knowledge of arti- 
ficial lures, he may drag a large feathered 
spoon or a top-water plug around the lake 
on a bright, calm day with nothing to show 
for his efforts except a pair of well-blistered 
hands and a ravenous appetite. But the 
chances are that some fish may be taken on 
favorable days, and altho not large, yet on 
the proper tackle they will afford very good 
sport. 

Let the cliff dweller bring with him a jar 
of preserved minnows, white and fresh in 
appearance, not old, shriveled, discolored 
stock, and some small spoons—we will give 
a description of the spoons later. On the 
afternoon of his arrival he will endeavor to 


locate some moist soil that gives promise 
of harboring earth worms. If the soil is 
sandy or rocky, this may be difficult. Per- 
haps the drain-pipe from the kitchen sink 
or laundry discharges upon the ground. 
There will worms be found, provided the 
cliffman is willing to undertake a mussy, 
smelly job. Perchance a small boy can be 
hired for the work. Failing such a source, 
the ground at the edge of a manure pile 
should yield results if not too dry. 

Authorities on fishing tell us that all 
worms should be “scoured” by keeping in 
moss; that they should be fed with milk 
and so on; also that the manure pile brand 
of worm is the least attractive to fish—all 
of which is probably true—but the manure 
brand will catch fish, and plenty of them, 
provided that in still-fishing the hook is 
kept baited with fresh, wiggling ones. 

Next morning before breakfast the cliff- 
man will select a small spoon, say an inch 
and a quarter in length, fitted with a plain 
hook without feathers or buck tail—or bet- 
ter, a grasshopper hook; bait said hook with 
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a worm or a preserved minnow, and with 
75 to 100 feet of line out proceed to troll 
around the edge of the lake, keeping his 
spoon as close to the bottom or to the weed 
beds as possible without fouling. If any 
perch, sunfish, rock bass, wall-eyed pike, 
Northern pike, pickerel, large or small- 
mouth bass sees that lure and does not 
strike, it won’t strike at anything—that’s all. 
But if the place has any just claim to being 
considered a fishing resort, our cliffman will 
probably bring in a couple of perch or rock 
bass, a pickerel or Northern pike and per- 
haps one or two of the black warriors. 

He will note the locality where each kind 
of fish was caught, and expect to find the 
same variety in the same vicinity on other 
visits. If only small fish are to be found, 
excellent sport may be had by trolling with 
an 8-foot rod held in a rod holder or by 


the leg on the shore side, nearly, at right 
angles to the direction of the boat, and a 
short line, not over 50 feet in length. The 


craft should be rowed or paddled very slowly 
so that the spoon will sink well, 
and it should travel close to 
shore or to the weed beds. On ‘< 
arriving at a point of rocks or ” 
land projecting into the lake, / 
especially at the entrance to a as 
bay, several turns back and forth 
should be made around it at 
varying distances from shore. 
Here game fish love to lurk, and 
a small pike of only two pounds 
weight, or a pickerel, may prove 
a sporty proposition on a flexible 
rod with not more than 40 or 50 
feet of line out, whereas on 100 
feet of line his play would 
scarcely be felt. But we have 
forgotten the spoons we promised 


to tell about. 

What is the function of a C 
spoon fitted with a feather or 
bucktail lure, or baited with 
something edible? Do fish strike 
at the blade of a spoon or at 
the lure? 

To answer 


—— 


these questions I 


painted the blades of 

some spoons with soft re 

paint, attached 

feathered hooks, and dil 

with them caught fish. 

Not once did I dis- 

cover any tooth 

marks on the soft paint. Using spoons 


baited with frogs, pickerel frequently—I may 
say usually—strike at the legs of the frog 
some distance back of the spoon. Using 
spoons baited with worms, bass sometimes 
nip the end of the worm, but on such occa- 
sions if an ordinary snelled hook is baited 
and the snell fastened to the shank of the 
spoon, allowing the hook to trail some 
inches behind, nearly every bass that strikes 
will be hooked. 

The function of the spoon is to attract the 
attention of the fish and to make the bait 
or lure appear alive and in motion. The 
usual form of spoon spins quite smoothly 
and imparts but little vibration or flutter 
to the lure or bait behind, but there are 
forms of spoons in which a rigid arm holds 
the blade of the spoon at a fixed distance 
from the shank. 

Fig. 1 illustrates such a spoon, the Corn- 
wall spinner, mounted upon a very fine steel 
leader and furnished with double hook. 
This is designed especially for use with 
minnows. The double hook is slipped out 
of the loop at the rear end of the leader, 
which is thrust down the throat of the 
(dead) minnow, coming out at the vent. 
The double hook is then inserted in the 
loop and drawn up inside the minnow so 
that it is almost entirely concealed, the 
points projecting upward, one on each side 
as in Fig. 2. 
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This spoon will revolve at the slowest prac- 
tical trolling speed, and owing to the rigid 
arm extending from the blade it imparts a 
fluttering motion to the minnow. The fine 
steel leader is never straight, but maintains 
a slight curve, which adds to this fluttering 
motion. 

Minnows longer than about 2% inches 
should not be used with this rig, as a bass 
may strike at the head of the bait without 
being hooked. 

For use with worms, grasshoppers, crickets 
or dragon flies the spoon should be equipped 
with a grasshopper hook (Fig. 3). 

To bait this hook, it is removed from the 
link, the shank thrust thru the bait and re- 
placed on the link. The Cornwall spinner, 
fitted with either of the above hooks and 
baited with any of the above-named baits, 
is the best trolling lure for bass that I have 
ever tried. It is equally attractive to the 
pike family, 
but for these 
I prefer the 
spoon ans 
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PIANO Wire: 
FIG.4 - PiKE SPOON 


It is as nearly weedless as a spoon well 
can be, and the cut shows it fitted with a 
South Bend weedless hook which has been 
given a side or Kirby bend. It may he 
baited with a small meadow or leopard frog, 
a minnow, a strip of fish belly or pork. 
Either of the two last mentioned baits should 
be tapered to a thin end at the tail so as 
to flutter in the water like a flag in the 
wind. Possibly 20 per cent of the fisk 
striking at this lure will not be hooked, but 
as it can be trolled close to the weeds, fully 
50 per cent more strikes will be obtained 
if properly manipulated. 

Preserved minnows are as attractive for 
trolling as fresh ones, provided they are no: 
shriveled or discolored, and they have the 
advantage of being much tougher owing to 
the solution in which they are pickled. 

Hooks should always be kept honed to a 
point so fine that they will catch in the 
skin when drawn lightly across the back of 
the hand. This is doubly important when 
trolling with a long or pliant rod, for then 
it is almost impossible to set a dull hook 
in the bony mouth of a pike. 

A treble hook will catch no more fish 
than a double. one, while its chances of 
catching a snag are 50 per cent greater. 

Altho the spoons above described have 
proven the most attractive in my experience, 
an ordinary small, easy-spinning blade 
mounted on a fine shank and fitted with a 





grasshopper hook has proved nearly as suc- 
cessful, except when a weedless outfit was 
desirable. 

The smaller the hook, the shorter the line 
and the lighter the tackle, the greater the 
sport in almost any water likely to be visited 
by the average city cliff dweller; and to him 
who wishes to enjoy the maximum of sport, 
even tho his catch may be slightly smaller, 
I recommend a small spoon with a single 
hook of moderately fine wire, or rather one 
not clumsily thick, baited with worm, min- 
now, fish belly or what not. Fish caught on 
such lures fight much harder than when 
hooked on double or treble hooks. 

Small-mouth bass may be caught during 
the hot months by trolling with a spoon 
fitted with a feathered hook or bucktail, but 
I should place the prospect of success about 
on a par with the chance of interesting an 
Indian in the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act. Give ’em something nice to eat and 
they will fall for it quite frequently. 

For bass the spoons should not be large— 
about 1% inches in length; for _pickerel 
and pike from 1% to 2 inches. It is the 

experience of many fishermen that large 

pike will strike more readily at these 
sizes than at larger 
ones—in fact, the 
large sizes appear to 
attract the smaller 
fish. 

Nickel, of course, 
is the usual color of 
trolling spoons. Pol- 
ished brass and cop- 
per appear equally 
attractive. I have 
never been able to 
determine which was 
the most effective at 

any time, but I have fished 
in waters in the Adiron- 
dacks where on two suc- 
cessive days all kinds of 
bright nickel spoons failed 
to get a strike, while a 
small, dull black spoon 
with a fly made of the red- 
dish-brown and _ black 
hairs from the tail of a 
fox squirrel landed a 135- 
pound pike and _ some 
smaller ones. 

For years I have been 
endeavoring to ascertain 
the comparative merits of 

feathered hooks, buck tails and baited hooks 
used in conjunction with trolling spoons for 
pickerel and pike, and have reached no defi- 
nite conclusion. However, I am convinced 
there is nothing better than a baited spoon, 
especially if the bait be a nice fresh leopard 
frog; so to be on the safe side I use bait. 

But at times the cliffman, either from 
choice or necessity, will spend his time in 
still-fishing or strip-casting from shore— 
then he must have bait, good and fresh. 
Turning over stones at the water’s edge he 
may find helgramites or crawfish. The lat- 
ter, with their menacing claws, present 4 
threatening appearance, but grab ’em quick 
—their pinch is not painful. Of course, ye: 
will nip your skin, but let go your hold and 
they will soon release theirs. A fine mesh 
landing net is useful for catching dragon 
flies, also grasshoppers, altho the latter can 
be caught about as easily by a quick grab 
or slap of the hand or hat. In the early 
morning, when the dew is heavy, they may 
be picked up easily. A “hopper coop” with 
a sliding door is most useful for carrying 
them. Crickets, nice fat ones, may be found 
by turning over stones, boards or what not. 
Digging in the garden patch may uncover 


white grubs; save ’em for wife and the 
kiddies, for if sunfish won’t gobble ’em, '! 
is because the fish aren’t there. Leopard of 
meadow frogs will be found in low, damp 
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spots along shore or in grassy meadows. 
Catch ’em in the hand; it is as good a way 
as any, and keep them in a muslin bag, not 
in a wire gauze holder as sold in sporting 
goods stores. Moisten the bag occasionally 
and keep it out of the sun and wind, for 
very small frogs exposed to the wind will 
shrivel up and die over night if left in a 
wire gauze container. 

Small bullfrogs will be found in sheltered, 
weedy patches of water. They are usually 
too large for bass bait and over size for pike 
or pickerel, beside which they are not nearly 
as attractive as the smaller, tender leopard 
variety. For baiting a trolling spoon, a 
hind leg from one of these, skinned, will 
interest almost any lake game fish. 

In still-fishing, if a hook baited with a 
crawfish is allowed to rest on bottom, the 
bait will promptly crawl under a rock if 
such can be reached. Keep him off the 
bottom or “strip cast.” 

Frogs do not long survive if sunk in deep 
water, even tho frequently brought to the 
surface for air. Such bait should be 
changed frequently. Worms. should be 
lively—the half-dead ones are nearly useless 
unless the fish are very hungry, which sel- 
dom happens at a summer resort. Grass- 
hoppers are sometimes very attractive, es- 
pecially if one wishes to catch chubs for 
bait; but in still-fishing about five of these 
insects will be stripped from the hook be- 
fore a fish is landed. 

Minnows or small fish (most cliff dwell- 
ers, like myself, call all small fish minnows) 
are an almost universally successful bait. 
Even tho they live but a short time on the 
hook, they will entice many fish. A folding 
“squat net,” or as it is usually termed, an 
umbrella net, is most useful in procuring 
minnows, and is easily carried in a trunk 
or with the rods. This net is usually low- 
ered where minnows congregate, and bread 
crumbs or pieces of boiled potato thrown on 
the water immediately above. The minnows 
rush to the feed, and the first raising of the 
let may secure a goodly number. The sec- 
ond effort will not be so successful, and 
after the third attempt in the same spot the 
little fish seem to lose all appetite for the 
dainty morsels offered them. But there is a 
better way: Procure some earth worms or 
thin strips of raw meat, a large needle 
‘darning needle if possible) and some coarse 
thread. String the meat or worms on the 
thread and arrange it in a bunch. Fasten 
this bunch to. the frame of the net so that 
it will hang about six inches above the cen- 
ter when the net is resting on the bottom. 
String another bunch of worms or meat and 
fasten it to the end of your line rigged to a 
long rod. Lower the net among a school 
of minnows; they will promptly dart away 
ten or fifteen feet. Now cast the bunch of 
bait at the end of your line into the midst 
of the school; they will come to it like a 
flock of chickens to corn. Gradually draw 
the bait toward the center of the net; they 
will follow, plucking at it ravenously. 
When the bait on your lure is alongside the 
bait suspended over the net, raise the former 
out of the water. The minnows will then 
transfer their attentions to the bait over the 
net, and a quick raise of the latter will 
catch nearly all. This can be repeated sev- 
eral times. 

lf the water is discolored and no minnows 
are visible, sink the baited net in a favor- 
able locality and wait for them to come. 
Chubs sometimes prefer muddy water, and 
this last method is an excellent way to catch 
them if they’re there, and I know of no 
—— bait for bass and pike than a live 
4 U. 

small perch or sunfish may often be 
caught, and the pike or pickerel that refuses 
either, if offered alive, is not hungry. In 
Stil-fishing for these a very thin, pointed 
float is preferable, and the line should be 
weighted so that the float is nearly sub- 
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merged. When the pike takes hold, the float 
will sink for a few seconds, then re-appear. 
This may be repeated several times, after 
which it will be drawn under and will travel 
steadily away. Then, and not until then, 
strike and strike hard. 

All members of the pike family are, as a 
rule, near-surface feeders in waters likely 
to be visited by the cliff dweller. During 
the hot months the big fellows are believed 
to retire to deep water, but smaller ones 
may frequently be taken among the weed 
beds and along shore. 

Small-mouth bass will be found on the 
bottom in mid-summer, off rocky points or 
islets or along bars extending between two 
islands or between an island and a point 
projecting from the shore. Half the pleas- 
ure of sojourning at a summer resort is in 
sizing up the water and finding the fishing 
grounds for one’s self. 

If the cliff dweller has read O. W. Smith’s 
“Casting Tackle and Methods,” he will be 
carrying around with him about as much 
information as it is safe for a man to pack 
at one load. 

In the selection of plugs for casting, let 
us hope that he has included some of the 
South Bend product, the bass-oreno and the 
babe-oreno; also the smaller sizes of the 
Rush Tango lures. The former are not fast 
wobblers, but they have an erratic, darting 
side motion that will start the fish coming 
if any plug will. The latter have a fast 
wobble combined with a crazy side dart. 
They appear to be as effective as the former, 
but don’t reel them in too fast. Once a big 
pike made frantic efforts to catch such a 
lure, but its darts were so fast and uncertain 
that he couldn’t strike it, and I had to slow 
down so that he could connect. On this 
same plug I once took three pike in four, 
or at most five, casts. 

Of course some of the plugs will be col- 
ored red and white (they seem universal 
favorites), but there may be times when the 
spotted frog coloration will be far more suc- 
cessful. 

Among the heavier-than-water lures the 
Al Foss pork rind baits are beauties. It is 
surprising how they come thru the weeds 
with very little entanglement. And the fish 
taken on the single hook of this small lure 
fight at their very best. 

I believe the Daredevlet casting bait is 
the best bass lure I ever tried, for two rea- 
sons: first, it is very attractive to Mr. Bass; 
secondly, it can be cast with the utmost ac- 
curacy, even in quite a heavy wind, and ac- 
curacy is important when casting for bass. 

Should muskellunge inhabit the waters 
where the cliff dweller “vacations,” he may, 
perhaps, be lucky enough to land one. 

Much has been written about the ways 
of the musky and much has been left unsaid. 
We are told that the musky is a solitary 
fish. This means much. It means that in 
well-fished waters there are few of him and 
he is difficult to find. It may be added dur- 
ing the hot months he is still more difficult 
to interest in any contraption designed for 
his capture, difficult to hook and, if caught 
among the weeds, difficult to land on light 








An Autumn Day 


The swaying grasses—dancing girls 

In beaded skirts of silvered gray, 
Who do fantastic dances with 

The wind to charm the brooding day. 
But from the north a taloned hand 

Is reaching grim and greedily, 
And in the leaf-bare woods a bird 

Is chanting, low, an elegy. 

WuitELAw SAUNDERS. 
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tackle. Wherefore, the angler intent on 
capturing a mid-summer musky in well- 
fished waters should be prepared to devote 
three weeks or more to the effort. 

Literature devoted to the ways of the 
musky describes him as lurking at the edge 
of weed beds, whence, like a tiger, he dashes 
at his prey. Lurks is a good word. It 
might have been coined especially to fit the 


musky. He lurks and lurks and then lurks 
some more. As for dashing at his prey like 


a tiger—well, if a tiger evinced no more 
energy than a musky in hot weather, it 
would catch only paralytics and cripples. 
Let the cliff dweller test this statement by 
navigating his craft slowly and silently to 
within casting distance and land his lure 
where the musky is supposed to lurk. If 
he is there, he will probably continue to 
lurk. Perhaps he will leisurely follow the 
lure to within a few feet of the boat, regard 
the angler with a gleam of his “baleful eye,” 
dive down and return to his favorite occu- 
pation of lurking. If unusually frisky, he 
may raise his head above the water, open 
his jaws wide enough to take in a beer stein 
and make a pretense of striking at the lure. 
Sometimes he makes a miscalculation and 
gets the hooks in his mouth; if so, strike 
with the speed of a rattlesnake as hard as 
your tackle will stand, grasp the rod as near 
the tip as you can reach with your left hand 
and strike again. After your friends have 
admired your catch and envied your success 
they will believe the account you give of 
the tremendous fight and how the perspira- 
tion streamed down your face. A little ex- 
perimenting with a weight on your line may 
reveal the unsatisfactory truth that at no 
time did your line sustain a pull of more 
than one-third or one-quarter the weight of 
the fish; and as to the perspiration—it was 
due to excitement and the hot weather. 

But the musky is found in many places 
other than the edges of weed beds—along 
the shores, off projecting points or the ends 
of islands, in deep channels, but principally 
under weed beds whose tops rise to a height 
varying from six to one foot of the surface. 
Where there is sufficient depth of water, 
trolling is the usual method of catching the 
brute. In my experience, the lure should 
be trolled at a much greater speed than for 
other fish. I have known a motor canoe, 
navigating at an estimated speed of about 
five miles per hour, to catch more muskies 
in the same waters than any row boat mov- 
ing at a slower rate. 

The favorite trolling lure is a spoon about 
the size known as the Skinner Nos. 6, 7 or 8. 
The larger the spoon and the hooks, the 
more the drag on the line and the greater 
the pull required to sink the hook over the 
barb. On one occasion a spoon and a blue 
and white phantom minnow were trolled 
simultaneously from the same boat. The 
minnow brought a far greater number of 
strikes, the proportion being about three 
to one. 

Where the muskies do their lurking in the 
deep channels, as in the Bay of Quinte, the 
most successful lure for trolling is a live 
fish. 

Where the weeds come to within a short 
distance of the surface, casting is the only 
practical method. For such work the favor- 
ite lure in Wisconsin is a spoon about 2% 
or 3 inches in length, to which is attached 
an enormous white bucktail armed with 
from three to seven hooks. Plugs that have 
an erratic, darting motion, and which by 
slow reeling can be made to travel near the 
surface, like the bass-oreno, are also suc- 
cessful. 

Casting for muskies on a calm day is ex- 
cellent practice, but if fish are really de- 
sired, select a windy day when the lake is 
crested with whitecaps, row to the windward 
side of a submerged weed bed, allow the 
boat to drift and cast down-wind; keep ever- 
lastingly at it—as long as the water is rough. 
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66 FOLD on thar, mister! Don’t you kick 
that dog—he belongs to me!” 

“T don’t give a continental who he be- 
longs to,” said the country storekeeper. “He 
is nothing but a lazy cur and I won’t have 
him in here.” Just then he saw a danger- 
ous look in the eyes of the old mountaineer 
who owned the dog, and he concluded not 
to kick. 

It was a cold, rainy day. A small group 
of men—miners, farmers and woodchoppers 
—had, as usual, gathered around the stove 
in the country store. They had about ex- 
hausted every subject of interest from cur- 
rent news to the realms of science, politics 
and religion. At this juncture old 
Hale and his dog Tige came in. 
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Tige 


William M. Colvig 








ingly. No one in his right senses would 
mistreat Tige after sizing up the gigantic 
proportions of his master. 

“Saved your life, did he? How did he 
do it?—tell us about it,” said one of the 
men present. Hale sat down and after light- 
ing his pipe, said: 

“It was a good many years ago. I was 
stayin’ with a family up Evans Creek. People 


right, Mrs. M—, I know whar an old buck 
holds out, and when it gets a little cooler, 
I'll go and bring him in.’ 

“Wa’al, along about an hour by sun | 
takes down my old Kaintucky rifle, wipes 
her out, puts in a good charge of powder 
and a bullet with a greased patchin’ over it, 
and, fixing a percussion cap on the tube, 
starts off up the creek. You know, we did 
not have any new-fangled guns in them days, 
nothing but single shot muzzle loaders. In 
hot, dry weather it takes skill and experi- 
ence to slip up within gunshot of a buck 
deer. His hearing is good, his eyesight keen 

and he can scent the approach of 
an enemy for a long ways; but I 





They were cold and wet, and did 
not hesitate to squeeze in at any 
opening in the circle that presented 
itself. Tige, having recognized his 
master’s voice, felt assured of his 
protection, and scrouged in by his 
side. He extended his paws to the 
front—laid his head between them 
and seemed at peace with all the 
world. The heat from the stove 
soon produced a cloud of vapor 
from the wet clothing of the old 
man and the matted hair of Tige. 
The rising fragrance was not as 
pleasant as the scent of roses, and 
some of those who were enjoying 
the warmth moved back so that 
the smell might waste its sub- 
stance in the vacant space of the 
room. 

After the proprietor had ended 
his diatribe on dogs in general, 





To Life? 


Semper Fidelis 


When I go West and pass the promised door 
Where dreams come true, I’ll ask to see a friend; 
I dreamed of him last night, and saw him lend 
His old-time happy self to Life once more. 
Now, as of yore, 
His staunch heart beats, his swift feet eager run 
Thru other fields beneath another sun— 
He hunts again upon a distant shore. 


There is no death! 


I want my dog when I go questing on 
Beyond the veil in that far hinterland, 
For dog love does not change, from dark to dawn, 
And dog heart never fails to understand. 
When fickle Fortune turned, and friends were gone, 
I felt his cold nose press’d against my hand. 
Harvey Setters Dye. 


knew all the tricks of the hunter, 
and a deer that made tracks in my 
range was certainly in danger. 

“T reckon we had gone about a 
quarter mile from the house when 
I looked back and saw Tige thar 
sneakin’ along after me. I had 
no use for him in them days and 
more particularly on this occasion, 
so I sat my gun down, gathered 
up a handful of rocks and started 
back after him. 

“He dodged the rocks that | 
threw and, dropping his tail be- 
tween his legs, struck out for 
home. I cussed him for a full 
minute, and called him all the 
vile names I could think of. I 
then picked up my gun and saun- 
tered along to where I would leave 
the road and commenced to climb 
the long ridge which reached down 
from the mountain. Again | 








and against Tige in particular, 

there was a moment of ominous 

silence. Old Hale was clutching his heavy 
manzanita cane with nervous fingers. It 
seemed evident that the storekeeper had 
gone about as far in his abuse of Tige as 
it was advisable to do, and that any overt 
act on his part would invite serious trouble. 
Old Tige was not pr possessing in appear- 
ance. He was large and raw- 
boned, and one of his ears was 
almost entirely missing. One of 
his eyes had been torn out, leav- 
ing a gaping wound that never 
healed. Great splotches of naked 
hide, hairless and mangy, ap- 
peared along his body. His tail, 
which usually is the barometer 
of a dog’s feelings, had been 
broken in several places, and 
when he stood up it listed heav- 
ily toward a right angle from his 
body. All in all, he was not a 
thing of beauty nor designed for 
a lady’s pet! And yet a friendly 
look beamed from his one eye 
for anyone who patted his old 
scarred head or gave him any 
kindly recognition. 

“Uncle Bill, you seem to think 
a whole lot of Tige,” said one of 
the old miners. 

“IT ought to,” replied Hale. 
“He saved my life once; and al- 
tho he hain’t pretty, nor hain’t 
got no pedigree, yet no man can 
abuse him without reck’nin’ with 
me.” The old mountaineer had 
risen to his feet and stood fully 
six feet four, and built accord- 


mostly lived on venison in them days, and 
one hot afternoon in August, Mrs. M—, the 
woman of the house, came out on the porch 
when her husband and I war takin’ an after- 
noon rest. Sez she: ‘Some of you men will 
have to track out and kill a deer, for we 
are plum out of meat.’ I up and sez: ‘All 


——=— 





“T went down under half a ton of meat.” 


looked back toward the house, and 

I saw the dog still following me. 

“He was partly hidin’ in the fence panels 
which ran along on one side of the road. 
He caught my eye and stopped—a guiltier 
looking dog never was. I sez to myself, 
now old chap, I'll teach you a lesson that 
you cannot soon forget. I knew that I 
could not catch him by going toward him, 
so after cutting me a good strong 
hazel gad, I assumed a friendly 
attitude by settin? down on a 
log and extending my _ hand 
toward him. He peeked around 
the fence corner and gave me a 
doubtful look, a look indicating 
that he had suspicions as to my 
intentions, and asking himself if 
he could trust me. J am 
ashamed to say that I abused 
his confidence in the most vil- 
lainous manner, for as soon as 
he got in reach I grabbed him by 
the scruff of the neck and gave 
him the worst larruping a dog 
ever got. When I let him loose 
he hurried away toward home, 
and now, sez I, I’ll go and fool 
the old buck. I commenced the 
climb up the long ridge—the 
walking was tedious and slow, 
the ground was covered with dr) 
pine needles, and you had to be 
sure of your footstep or down 
you'd go. The way led thru 
tangled masses of chaparral and 
manzanita. I was aimin’ to get 
to the head of the — h 
was on one side of the ridge. | 
knew a spring there where thie 
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deer came for water. I was 
nearing the summit and moving 
with great caution so as not to 
give the deer any warning of my 
approach. I had just crawled 
thru a dense growth of manzanita 
and into a small open space on 
the steep side of the hill, and 
was straightening up to get my 
course fixed in my mind, when 
all at once, sooner than you 
could say Jack Robinson with 
your mouth open, an old she- 
grizzly ba’r rared up and was 
coming for me. Just as she rose 
up on her hind legs I plugged 
her thru the shoulder, and then 
the fight was on. She made a 
plunge, and down I went under 
a half ton of ba’r meat. She 
was getting at my face and 
throat. I forced my right arm 
over my face, and felt and heard 
the bones crackle as she closed 
her jaws on my arm. My scab- 
bard knife was on my right side. 
I was making frantic efforts to 
reach it with my left hand, but 
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I could not. I felt her hot breath 
on my face. My crushed arm 
still protected my eyes and I 
had time to think and say, ‘Well, 
Bill, this is the end!’ Just then 
to my great surprise the old 
grizzly hurriedly rolled off from 
me and commenced a fight with 
a new enemy. I rubbed the 
blood from my eyes and looked 
to see what was taking place, 
and what it was that had de- 
livered me from certain death— 
and there he was—my old dog! 
He had followed me after all 
that I had done to him, and was 
now in a furious fight with the 
grizzly. He lost that eye in the 
struggle, and I have this old 
crooked arm as a memento of the 
worst scrap I was ever in. He 
and I are old now, but when I 
look at his homely face, with its 
honorable scars, I say to myself, 
‘God never gave me a truer or 
more devoted friend than old 
Tige. And say, boys, I’ll fight 
for him!” 








Kit Carson’s Last Campfire 


IME comes when a man lights his last 

campfire. Time comes when a nation 
builds its last campfire—and a race. In time 
everything has its end. Civilization began 
with fire. The greatest man who ever lived 
was he who discovered that fire is born of 
friction, that it is fed with fuel, and that it 
is controlled and even killed at will by the 
pouring on of water. In this one discovery 
alone does man differ from his fellow ani- 
mals. If animals should also discover the 
secret of creating, controlling and killing 
fire, then there would come an end to the 
civilization of man. If the rat came to know 
this secret, then the United States would 
disappear in the changing of the moon—one 
vast swirl of flame and smoke, then dead, 
cold cinders and ashes from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific shores. Fire is the greatest tool 
of man. Since the earliest flicker of human 
intelligence fire to man has ever been the 
symbol of life itself. Without the command 
of fire, iron and its tools, such as the knife, 
the hammer and the wheel, would be im- 
possible and unknown. Seeds would be un- 
known; man himself, who lives on and by 
such things, would be unknown, either to 
himself or to the other things on this earth, 
except as one of thousands of other kinds 


of an animal. Some day some man will 
build the last fire, and that will be the end 
of the human race, just as the first fire was 
the birth of the race. So it is well that 


here, by this stone to mark the place, we 
today consider the last campfire of a great 
Mar 


\ man is great not in himself, but in his 


inal relations to other men or in his effects 
on human events. Often some great current 
1 events makes a man great when in an- 
other setting he would have remained un- 
Known. Fame is but a glorified name for 


adveriising, The only difference in great- 
ness between Caesar, the negro servant—a 
black slave if you will—and Caesar, the 


greatest of the Romans, is that one is more 
lamous than the other—is wider known 
among men, his name is on the lip more 


Chauncey Thomas 


Address delivered at the dedication (Sunday, 
July 1, 1923) of the memorial stone set up by 
the Territorial Daughters of Colorado in Daniels 
Park, Denver, Colo., to mark the site of Kit 
Carson’s last campfire.—Editor. 























Chauncey Thomas beside memorial marking spot 
on which Kit Carson built his last campfire 


often—and that is all advertising is. Under 
the skin, as Kipling puts it so neatly, men 
are largely alike. If you would see the daily 
life of Babylon thousands of years ago, just 
look around you. Men, women and children 


then, in far-off lands those thousands of 
years ago, were doing just about what we 
are doing today—planting, cooking, sewing, 
loving, fighting, the things of the common- 
place home and workshop—then and now 
just alike. Only the names are different. 


The small, life-tired man who painfully 
crawled out of the wagon that May noon, 
1868, and lit his last campfire on this spot 
was, like all men, just commonplace in him- 
self, like Caesar and the black; but he stood 
for the ending of a tremendous movement 
of the race, and in this fact alone it is 
worth while to have placed this stone to 
mark the place. Centuries ago our white 
race left somewhere in Asia and came into 
Northern Europe; then we spread over 
Europe to the ocean shores both on Europe’s 
west and south, but we were balked for 
twenty centuries by the Western waves. 
Then we crossed the sea. Here was a new 
and greater land—America—the two Ameri- 
cas we have come to know them now. So 
we swept over the new lands, ever westward, 
and we came to the desert beyond these 
Rocky Mountains. “Here we rest,” such is 
the meaning of the name “Alabama” in one 
of the musical Indian tongues. True, the 
race has crossed these Western sands beyond 
the ranges, has even crossed the greatest of 
seas, the mighty Pacific; but not to stay, 
for now, after twenty centuries, we meet 
again the Yellow man on those Asiatic 
shores, and the signs threaten that in time, 
perhaps shorter than many realize, the 
Yellow Man, who once drove the White to 
the West, will soon drive the White to the 
East, back over the Pacific, and even back 
across the thousand miles of canyoned rocks 
and cactused sands that are our racial pro- 
tection to the West. These Rockies seem 
destined to be the Western limits of the 
flood of the White race. 


And such men as Boone, Crocket, Bridger, 
Cody and Kit Carson stand forth in history, 
and must stand greater and greater as that 
history ages, as the symbols of that racial 
tide crossing the plains to the eastward and 
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Rockies. When Kit Carson that day built 


finally finding its limit right here at the 
his campfire he was lighting one of the last 
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If 
He'll know what I meant. 


The smell of burnt leaves in the cool, nippy 
air, 

The whirr of brown wings in a thicket; 
The click of a gun, and it’s business begun, 
And a good pointer dog is your ticket. 

MARGARET OWENS. 
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The Outdoor Life Prize 


[' is only a few more weeks until the pasture grounds of 

the Wyoming elk will be buried deep beneath the first 
snow of winter. Every year at that time letters begin to arrive 
in the office of Outdoor Life telling of the suffering and loss 
among these animals. Every year complaints come to us in 
regard to the inefficient system of caring for our elk during 
the winter after most of the government ground which would 
otherwise supply them with food has been leased for grazing 
purposes to stockmen at a few cents per acre. Every year we 
see these conditions and watch the elk grow fewer and fewer. 

Every year sees a greater need of common-sense action in 
the outdoor field. Every year sees some new problem—some 
rights to defend, some rights to give up for the good of the 
cause—yet we go on from year to year practically lacking any 
system of meeting situations which arise. The elk problem 
is but one of many which we might call to your mind; but 
what is the use of mentioning things you know already? It 
should be obvious to anyone that our organized efforts are 
not keeping pace with the many new problems which are in 
evidence each year. In fact, thus far we have fallen far short 
of attending to the old ones. And the main reason is trace- 
able to lack of centralization of efforts. 

We believe that there are a few individual men in the field 
who are in position to accomplish noticeable results if we but 
lend them our support and encouragement. That is the pur- 
pose of the Outdoor Life Prize Plan. It is a chance for sports- 
men thruout the country to participate in a movement which, 
if given proper support, would eventually grow very fast. 


We appeal to the red-blooded sportsmen of the country to 
stand up for the things they know to be right. It’s a privilege 
to have your name on the list of live-wires who are supporting 
various movements which go to make better sport. We can- 
not all devote time to this work, but we can make it known 
where our sympathies lie. A dollar or more will put your 
name on the list with others who are game to the last ditch, 
and they will be glad to claim you as one of them. Just 
attach the coupon to your check and we will know you have 
the right spirit. A letter with suggestions is always welcome. 
Those who have helped to date are the following: 


PREVIOUSLY ACKNOWLEDGED.......... $255.00 
J. ALEX STINSON, Cabarton, Idaho........ 1.00 
CHARLES B. VAUGHAN, Korumburra, Vic- 

WS0ED) “ATMAEOA Ged cals Cov eedeaxweeicowses 225 
GEO. T. BARNSLEY, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.... 1.00 


It’s an easy matter to say how a thing should have been 
done after it is passed; there’s no end of advice forthcoming 
then; but after a thing is done it’s too late to help. After 
our game has become depleted, or obnoxious laws passed, or 
shooting grounds controlled by a few, or a dozen other things 
happened which we could mention, it’s a hard fight to right 
things again. We can continue to drive stock away from our 
pile of corn as long as there is any left, but the only way we 
can be sure of keeping them away is to fence it. It was a 
sad day for some of our pioneers when they had to relinquish 
their hold on open range, but it was one thing which was 
necessary for the good of the country. The time came when 
everyone had to fence his stock. The time is here—has been 
here a long while—when we should “fence” our wild life with 
conservation and propagation. You can help buy a post or a 
spool of wire, or you can help fence a section. Then the 
cause of sportsmanship will be reasonably safe from game- 
hogs, anti-pistol agitators, inefficient game officials and other 
enemies of right sport. We have set the corner post and need 
some braces. Will you supply them? Let’s build a fence the 
“varmints” can’t get thru. 


Have you mentioned the Outdoor Life Prize Plan to your 
sportsmen friends whom you think might be interested in help- 
ing the cause of sportsmanship? If not, it would be a fine 
thing for you to hand them a copy of Outdoor Life with this 
page marked—or better yet, talk it over with them personally. 
The work you do this way will amount to the same in helping 
the cause as tho you were actually throwing hay to starving 
elk or working directly in some other of the many fields which 
need attention, because by doing this you will enable some 
other sportsman who is actually on the ground to devote his 
time to the work. If we will but stop a moment and consider 
the trend of events during the last ten years, comparing con- 
ditions now as they were then, it will not be hard to imagine 
what they will be like ten years from now, or even five, unless 
every one of us does his part to bring about a change. 





Purpose and Conditions 


For the purpose of creating more interest and ac- 
tivity which will promote better conditions in the realm 
of sportsmanship, Outdoor Life announced in the June 
(1923) number a plan whereby a cash prize is to be 
awarded to the American citizen who, during the year 
1923, accomplishes the greatest good for the cause of 
sportsmanship in the United States. 

The fund for this prize will be made up of donations 
received from friends of the cause, and the amount 
awarded at the end of the year will depend entirely 
upon the liberality of the donors. Subscriptions from 
$1 up are acceptable. In addition to acknowledging 
the subscriptions each month in Outdoor Life, an en- 
graved certificate containing the complete list of names 
and amount subscribed by each will be given to the 
winner of the prize and each of the donors. No man 
will be awarded the prize twice; editors of sporting 
magazines are not eligible to compete. 

A committee of three members has been appointed 
to serve as judges of award, and their decision shall 
be final. Our readers are urged to submit a vote on 
the attached coupon, as a means of bringing those 
worthy of the prize to the attention of the committee, 
but it is not to be understood that the person receiving 
the greater number of votes will be given the prize if 
for some sufficient reason the members of the awarding 
committee decide otherwise. The following men com- 
pose the committee: 


John B. Burnham, President American Game Pro- 
tective Association, 233 Broadway, New York. 

Captain Roy S. Tinney, Chatham, N. J. 

Aldo Leopold, Secretary New Mexico Game and Fish 
Protective Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 


The plan for the Outdoor Life prize was suggested 
by the fact that in the past many donations have been 
received from enthusiastic sportsmen, which, because of 
no definite use to which the money might be assigned, 
were immediately returned to the givers. Under the 
plan now in operation, those wishing to give a sum of 
$1 or more to the cause are assured that their gift will 
be used in such a way that it will help accomplish the 
maximum amount of good. 

The service of the prize candidates may be in the 
realm of game or fish protection or propagation; it may 
be in the field of legislation, or it may be in many lines 
which are of vital interest to us as sportsmen. The 
following are only a few of the live subjects, which 
we mention as a guide to prize candidates, and we hope 
that we may be able to add others from your sugges- 
tions: 

The starving elks of Wyoming. 

The anti-pistol and revolver agitation. 

A solution of the state game protection problem. 

National and state game and fish refuges. 

Transplanting of game in decimated areas. 

Broadening of the nursing pond idea in fish planting. 

National and state hunting and fishing licenses. 

Standardization of laws on alien hunting and fishing. 

Our disappearing antelope. 

The predatory animal evil. 











SUBSCRIPTION FORM THAT MAY BE USED 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Please enter my name on your list of contributors 
to the fund being raised by you, the aim of which 
is to preserve and propagate our game and fish and 
to protect us from obnoxious legislation that may 
appear detrimental to our interests as American 
sportsmen. I enclose herewith draft, money order, 
check (cross out the inappropriate words) to be used 
for the purposes set forth in your announcement. 
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If a member of a game protective or shooting organ- 
ization, state the name 
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National Tournament 
Casting 


HE Fifteenth Annual Tournament of the National Association 

of Scientific Angling Clubs occurred in Denver, Colo., August 
16, 17, 18 and 19, 1923, under the auspices of the Rocky Mountain 
Fly Casting Club. These annual functions are of great interest to 
sportsmen—fishermen in particular. The following brief outlines 
of the objects of the association are to promote interest in the 
appreciation of scientific angling thru tournament or contest cast- 
ing; to perfect universal rules governing tournament casting; to 
promote and maintain a high standard of true amateur sportsman. 
ship among anglers; to assist in the propagation and protection of 
game fishes, and to maintain state and national game laws. 

At present there are about forty clubs, with 3,500 members, in 
different localities. As a result of additional interest created by 
this tournament new clubs are to be started forthwith in Montana, 
Texas (2), Minnesota and Indiana. 

The events cover almost all fresh-water game fishing and also 
apply to a number of salt-water fishes, but have no relation to still- 
bait fishing with angleworms, etc.—this method of angling being 
discouraged by the association. 

If you wish to improve your fishing ability, by all means take 
up tournament casting. The official organ of the association is 
“The Scientific Angler,” F. S. Leach, secretary, 154 South Hamlin 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and is published monthly. In it you will find 
much of interest to the real fisherman, including scores by local 
clubs and general information regarding this clean sport and out. 
door recreation for both sexes. 

Various municipalities are helping the game by building club- 
houses, pools, casting platforms on lakes in public parks, and other- 
wise promoting interest in this highly skillful sport. In England 
and France there are many casting clubs, but it is doubtful if the 
foreign casters equal the skill of our home sportsmen—unless it 
be in the delicate manipulation of the dry-fly. There are advocates 
in every special use of both fly and bait in casting; dry-fly in still 
waters and wet-fly in moving currents; bait casting in all waters. 
Bait casting is also adapted to almost every fish that takes the fly. 
The writer has seen 10-pound trout taken with 10-inch sucker bait, 
the caster using a standard casting rod. Also, on the coast of 
Lower California a 30-pound halibut was taken by the writer with 
a Dowagiac minnow. These introductory lines now give way to 
the phenomenal scores made at the tournament. Six world records 
were broken and two other records tied. In all probability it will 
be a long time before these winning scores are beaten. For the 
first time in the history of national tournaments a perfect score 
was made by G. G. Chatt of Chicago in the wet-fly accuracy event. 
Following are the scores and abridged notes relating to targets, 
distances, etc.: 


FIRST EVENT—THURSDAY, AUG. 16, 9 A. M. 
Dry-Fry Accuracy 
(Unknown Distances) 

Five fly rings scattered at random shall be anchored at distances 
unknown to the caster. No ring shall be at a greater distance than 
50 feet nor at a less distance than 20 feet from the casting point. 

First—P. Wm. Arend, 99.2%. 

Second—Geo. G. Chatt, 99.2%. 

Third—J. J. Pender, 99.2%. 

Fourth—Fred Peet, 99.2%. 


SECOND EVENT—1]1 A. M. 
AVERAGE DistaNce Bait, %4 OUNCE 

First—Fred Arbogast, 208.8 feet. 

(Longest cast, 215% feet.) 

Second—Wnm. Stanley, 198.7 feet. 

(Longest cast, 199 feet.) 

Third—Geo. G. Chatt, 158.9 feet. 

(Longest cast, 187 feet.) 


THIRD EVENT—2 P.M. 
SALMON FLy 


Scores shall be based on an average of five casts, the longest to 
be made a matter of record, and, at the discretion of the Tourna- 
ment Committee, in case of a large number of entries, the time 
limit may be reduced to five minutes, in which case scores shall be 
based on an average of three casts, the longest to be made a matter 
of record. 

First—W. C. Luebbert, 139 2-3 feet. 

(Longest cast, 150 feet.) 

Second—L. Hopkins, 138 feet. 

Third—C. C. Lucke, 136 feet. 
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A. LADIES’ EVENT—4 P.M. 
Accuracy FLy 
(Distances 30, 35 and 40 feet) 
First—Mrs. J. F. Atwood, 99.2%. 
Second—Mrs. C. C. Lucke. 
Third—Mrs. J. Coyle. 


FOURTH EVENT—FRIDAY, AUG. 17, 9 A.M. 
Accuracy FL Ly 

There shall be three 30-inch rings, distant 45, 50 and 55 feet 
from the casting point on platform. There shall be made five casts 
at each ring. 

First—Geo. G, Chatt, 100%. 

Second—Jack Schwinn, 99.13%. 

Third—Edward Sutter, 99.12%. 


FIFTH EVENT—11 A.M. 
Accuracy Bait, 4% OUNCE 
The regulation target is to be used in this event. It will have 
a “perfect” center, 30 inches in diameter, and be so arranged that 
it can be located at distances of 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 feet from 
casting point on platform to exact center of bull’s-eye. 
First—Wm. Stanley, 99.8%. 
Second—R. S. Jeffers, 99.5%. 
Third—Coyle, 99.3%. 


SIXTH EVENT—2 P.M. 
AVERAGE DisTANcE Bait, 4% OUNCE 

The casting in this event shall be done on the lawn. Contest- 
ants each to make five casts in turn, one cast at a time. Length 
of cast to be computed from casting point to where weight falls. 
The sum total of the five casts in feet, divided by the number of 
casts, shall be the average and constitute the score of the con- 
testant. 

The longest single cast shall be made a matter of record. 

First—Fred Arbogast, 257 1-3 feet. 

(Longest cast, 284 feet.) 

Second—Geo. G. Chatt, 241 3-5 feet. 

(Longest cast, 250 feet.) 

Third—Wnm. Stanley, 234.3 feet. 

(Longest cast, 244 feet.) 


B. LADIES’ EVENT 
DisTaNce FLy 
First—Miss Edna M. Walker, 68 1-3 feet. 
(Longest cast, 71 feet.) 


Second—Miss Billie Brown, 68 feet. 
Third—Miss Derma Peet, 58 feet. 


SEVENTH EVENT—SATURDAY, AUG. 18, 9 A.M. 
Dry-FLty Accuracy 
There shall be five 30-inch rings, distant 20, 2744, 35, 42% and 
feet from casting point on platform. 
First—Wm. Stanley, 99.10%. 
Second—Arthur Neu, 99.9%. 
Third—Geo. G. Chatt, 99.9%. 


EIGHTH EVENT—11 A.M. 
58-Ounce Accuracy Bait 
(Unknown Distances) 

Five targets consisting of 30-inch rings scattered at random shall 
be anchored at distances unknown to the caster. No target shall 
be at a greater distance than 80 feet nor at a less distance than 
40 feet from the casting point. 

First—A. A. Trimble, 99.8%. 

Second—C. H. Donaldson and Wm. Stanley, 99.7%. 

lhird—Wm. Luebbert and Wm. Brown, 99.6%. 


C. LADIES’ EVENT—2 P.M. 
14-Ounce Accuracy BAIT 
largets placed at 60, 65, 70, 75 and 80 feet. 
First—Miss Billie Brown. 
Second—Mrs. W. M. McCandless. 
!hird—Mrs. W. B. Brown. 
BOYS’ EVENT 
54-Ounce Accuracy BAIT 
! irst—Master Neu. 
cond—Master Robert Abbott. 
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NINTH EVENT—SUNDAY, AUG. 19, 9 A.M. 
%4-Ounce Accuracy Bait 
1e distances of the target from casting point on platform shall 
be 60, 65, 70, 75 and 80 feet to exact center of bull’s-eye. 
irs-—Wm. C. Luebbert, 99.7%. 
yecond—Wnm. Stanley, 99.6%. 
'hird—Monger, 99.5%. 





Three old-timers who, besides being able to cast an enviable line (pisca- 
torially speaking, of course), also show considerable ability in evading 
photographers. They “ducked” while the group shown on opposite page 
was made, but we finally “got ’em in the net” with the result shown. 
The man at the top of the group (No. 1) is Al Foss, who, if hair were to 
be the sole point when judging beauty, would score about 32 per cent 
with W. J. Jamison (No. 3). We can’t understand why Goodwin Granger 
(No. 2) couldn’t accommodate us with a like score so the group would 
be uniform. 


TENTH EVENT 
5%4-Ounce Distance Fry 
Scores shall be based on an average of three casts, the longest 
cast to be made a matter of record. 

First—Geo. G. Chatt, 123 feet. 
(Longest cast, 125 feet.) 
Second—Wnm. Stanley, 113 feet. 
(Longest cast, 119 feet.) 
Third—Goodwin Granger, 105 2-5 feet. 


LADIES’ EVENT—BROWN PALACE HOTEL TROPHY 
5-Ounce Accuracy Bait 
(Unknown Distances) 

Winner maintains possession “in trust” until thirty days before 
next National Tournament, when the trophy is turned over to the 
secretary, N. A. S. A. C., and shall be contested for until won three 
times by same contestant, who must be a member in good standing 
in a club belonging to the N. A. S. A. C. Trophy.will be presented 
to the successful winner by the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Scientific Angling Clubs at the National Tournament. 
Name of winner and date will be engraved on plate on trophy. 

Winner—Mrs. L. G. Hurst, 99.3%. 


ALL-AROUND CHAMPIONSHIP 


To the contestant making the highest number of points accord- 
ing to the official schedule of points will be awarded the All-Around 
Championship Trophy. A second and third prize will be awarded 
to the contestants having the second and third highest number of 
points. 

First—Wnm. Stanley, 7,249 points. 

Second—Geo. G. Chatt, 7,146 points. 

Third—R. S. Jeffers, 6,705 points. 


WINNERS OF THE CHALLENGE CUPS 


PBEUIEEE ATER Cakc oes adeesiwerackdees Wm. Stanley 
DE TE a oo sin Hans doe es iogteces Fred Arbogast 
PEPRERIE PI a i ss oi Cd edeedncesdas Geo. G. Chatt 
DIMNMOG PIGS fo dace te suicestusieoonxacea Geo. G. Chatt 


Complete scores of all contestants will be found in the next 
issue of “The Scientific Angler.” 

This completes one of the most interesting tournaments ever 
given in the Rocky Mountain region—or elsewhere. It will require 
great skill to equal the phenomenal scores made in Denver, a city 
that will always be referred to when high casting scores are dis- 
cussed. In closing this article many thanks are extended to those 
who contributed to this most interesting sporting function and also 
to donors of money and prizes thruout the country. The writer will 
always look back to the time when he was a factor in the pleasure 
and interest in the high-class amateur sportsmanship of the N. A. 
S. A.C. A. B. FRENzEL, 


President, the Rocky Mountain Fly Casting Club. 
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to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 
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The Desert and Forty Days’ Rain 


N buffalo days and following that period 

for some few years a big rain storm that 
would now be classed as “general” all over 
the plains was almost an unknown thing. 

Such rains did occur occasionally during 
the period of change from winter to summer, 
or summer to winter, but they were usually 
the start of a snow storm rather than a real 
rain. 

Local thunderstorms occurred in the hot- 
test part of the summer, which, by the way, 
was usually June rather than later, tho the 
hot, dry, late summer also showed some high 
temperature marks each year. 

Most of the moisture of the plains came 
from the winter which always 
blanketed the whole country more or 
according to whether it was a mild winter 


snows, 


less 


or otherwise, and very few winters could be 
called “mild,” I think, in those days, tho 
there were sometimes days at a time of as 
fine, sunny, pleasant weather as 
could wish for 
blizzard. 

The whole buffalo country from the Mis- 
souri the Rockies, and from 
the north limits in Canada down into 
Mexico, was one great, close-cropped pas- 
ture over which countless buffalo moved 
north with the spring grass and back south 
ahead of the severe winter weather. 

Not every buffalo migrated, but the great 
mass of them known as the “big herd” did 
migrate both ways as regularly as the water- 
fowl did. 

I am not sure whether it was this migra- 
tion that produced a peculiar soil condition 
or whether the condition would have been 
the same anyway, but I am inclined to think 
the big herds were responsible. 


any man 
but they always ended in a 


River west to 


This condition of the whole country was 
very closely akin to that produced by pas- 
turing a piece of land for years without 
change to crops. 

You have no doubt driven thru the coun- 
try in midsummer and noticed a pasture that 
has been used all season (and seasons be- 
fore) as a pasture lot; it is always the same 
closely-cropped, bleak, burned-up, semi- 
barren ground that looks as tho it did not 
have enough grass on it to support a calf, 
yet several head of cattle find something to 
eat there every day, likely wandering over 
a great deal of surface to get a little grass. 

The buffalo range mentioned above al- 
ways had that same barren, close-cropped, 
half-desert look to it no matter where or 
when you saw it, except for a period of 
about six weeks in the spring, partly in 
May, partly June. 


At all other times it was a tawny, cougar- 
colored, dead country covered with short, 
curly buffalo grass that grew in a thin, 
kinky mass close to the surface. The only 
time it did not look the color of a cougar 
was when the Indians set fire to the grass 
and burned it off for miles, as they fre- 
quently did in the late fall or very early 
spring. When this occurred the whole coun- 
try as far as you could see was black as a 
barrel of tar until the new grass came, and 
then it turned to the most beautiful green 
plush mantle you ever looked at. 

It was the prettiest land in the world then 
for two to four weeks, and then it faded to 
gray-green, then to its usual cougar-color, 
which was the color for ten months in the 
year. 

Buffalo grass grew and matured within a 
period of about six weeks, and it became a 
self-cured hay after that, and a more nu- 
tritious grass probably never grew in the 
world, for that dry, tawny, blazing desert 
fed hundreds of thousands of buffalo the 
year round and kept them fat—and_ they 
had no other food than the grasses of the 
plains, which were roughly the buffalo grass 
first as a general grass, with gramma grass 
and bunch grass as fillers-in. These last 
were important, but did not hold large areas 
anywhere, so the buffalo grass was the real 
standard forage plant of the whole plains 
country. 

In the low sloughs there were small areas 
of long, sturdy, heavy-leaved grasses that 
were green the summer thru, tho both buffalo 
and cattle seemed not to care for this green 
stuff and left it for the short, dry buffalo 
grass. 

What these long grasses really were I do 
not know, for we called all of them together 
“slough grass,” and used it mostly for a 
thatching material in making roofs for sod 
houses. 

We cut it and threw it over a roof frame 
made of poles and then piled sod on it until 
it was thick enough to shed water; some- 
times we used two or more layers of grass 
and sod and then covered the whole mass 
with loose dirt which filled all the crevices 
and made a water-tight roof as durable as 
the pole frame that held it up. 

This slough grass was merely an incident, 
and it cut no figure one way or another in 
general conditions on the plains. 

The whole plains country was a_hard- 
surfaced, dried-out, short-grass country that 
amounted to a desert and yet supported and 
pastured the greatest herd of wild herbivor- 
ous animals the world has ever known, for 


it was the home pasture of uncounted thou- 
sands of buffalo and nobody could estimate 
how many antelope, deer (both mule deer 
and white tail), elk and the mountain sheep 
of the lower hills. 

We ordinarily think of mountain sheep or 
“bighorns” as a mountain animal, yet in 
the early buffalo days they were common as 
far east as the Missouri River wherever the 
country was at all rough and hilly; they 
were found in all the detached mountain 
ranges east of the Rockies, and there are 
many of these all over the country between 
the river and the main range, some of them 
real mountains like the Black Hills, others 
simply long ranges of broken, semi-timbered 
pine ridges or bad lands or groups of buttes. 
All of these harbored mountain sheep in the 
old days, and elk and mule deer were sure 
to be there also. Mountain sheep were 
plentiful all along the Missouri River bluffs 
from the upper Yellowstone, Cutbank, Milk, 
Two-medicine and upper Missouri River, 
clear down stream as far at least as where 
Omaha now stands; that was prior to 1840 
or thereabouts. 

Elk ranged more or less all over the plains 
and even clear east at one time, but pre- 
ferred the rougher parts. 

In the early ’80s a whole herd of elk was 
rounded un in the Nebraska sandhills and 
driven into a corral on the head of the 
Middle Loupe River, just as a wild lark, by 
a band of cowboys belonging to the Stems’ 
Ranch outfit. 

If I remember rightly, there were eighty- 
odd head in this herd, and the cowboys 
“picked them up” while going from one 
roundup to another and just handled them 
as they would cattle, driving the whole 
bunch into the corral, where they were shot 
and butchered for meat for the outfit, some 
of it being used fresh and the balance 
“jerked” or sun-dried for winter use. 

At the time I knew the particulars. but 
have forgotten them, as this incident was 
not uncommon except for the number of elk 
handled, which was larger than was usually 
killed on any one hunt. 

“Side hunts” between groups of hunters 
in the fall would easily get as many 4s 
eighty head of game for one side or the 
other, but they would likely be killed here 
and there one at a time during the day and 
brought in—not driven into a corral and 
butchered the same as cattle as this Loupe 
River herd was. 

About that same time I saw scattered elk 
and numerous small bands of antelope and 
a great many white tail and mule deer all 
along the route on a trip from Grand Island. 
Neb., to the south edge of the Black Hills 
in Dakota. I think there was not a whole 
hour in that trip going or coming that we 
did not see some of the animals mentioned 
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or some wild horses, wolves, coyotes or other 
game, including swarms of waterfowl among 
the sandhill lakes, and prairie chickens all 
the way as far as about where Broken Bow 
now is. Beyond there the chickens were 
replaced by the sharp-tailed grouse and by 
sage hens at the last end of the trip. 

{ntelope in small bands were never out 
of sight, and deer (both mule and white 
tail) were everywhere in ones, twos or little 
groups, aS common as rabbits. 

\t that time and for a few following years 
that Nebraska sandhill country probably 
held more game than any other section of 
the country. 

I do not remember whether we saw buffalo 
or not on that trip, but I think not, as cattle 
were already there, and the buffalo left when 
the cattle came if they were not killed be- 
fore they left. 

3y the way, cattle will not voluntarily 
feed in the same range with sheep, and 
buffalo will not feed over either sheep or 
cattle ranges. I think that fact has not been 
recorded before. 

To the west and northwest of this sand- 
hill country the grass was buffalo grass, the 
same as all the sage plains country, but in 
the sandhills there was little or no buffalo 
grass at that time. The sandhill grass was 
almost all bluestem, and it was the only 
bluestem I know of at that time; as a coun- 
try grass the bluestem came later, after the 
buffalo and cattle were both gone, but here 
in the sandhills where water was plentiful 
there was a very heavy growth of bluestem 
and bunch grass all over the hills except on 
the blown-out northwest sides where the 
winds dug the sand out continuously and 
blew it over to the southeast. 

There were thousands of small lakes all 
iround among these sandhills, each bordered 
with slough grass and harboring a swarm of 
waterfowl, including ducks, geese, swans 
and sandhill and white cranes (both of 
which are now nearly extinct), which bred 
and stayed here the entire summer season. 

As far as I know, there were no fish of 
any kind then in any of these sandhill lakes, 
but | might be mistaken about this, for I 
never fished in any of them. 

The Loupe River had plenty of channel 
catfish and the usual run of suckers, red- 
horse, quillback, bream, buffalofish and 
“shiners,” common to all the streams of the 


a 2 ee 
Missouri River system. 

lhe water for the lakes in this section 
came from the drifted snows of winter, 


which piled up deeply on the southeast sides 
of all the hills during the winter blizzards 
and stayed there until it melted in the 
spring to collect in the lakes between the 
lis, 

secause of the low, rolling hills across the 
path of the fierce northwest winter winds 
this sandhill country collected and retained 
a vast tonnage of hard-packed winter snow, 
which produced more water to the acre in 
the spring than any locality I know of in 
the whole plains country, and it was an 
entirely different country in summer from 
all the rest of the plains, simply because it 
was well watered, where the rest was a dry 
desert after the snow melted in the spring 
sunshine. All this reflected in very prolific 
animal life that summered in the sandhills. 

In the winter the sandhills were entirely 
deserted by the big game which went to the 
river bottoms for shelter or migrated as the 
buffalo and antelope did. Any game of any 
kind was a “stray” in the sandhills in win- 
ter, for the snow drifted so deep that noth- 
Ing could live there; it would either be 
buried under the drifts or exposed to the 


oe sweep of the blizzard—and that meant 
deat lh. 


\ll that vast mileage east of the Rockies 
roughly known as “the Plains Country” got 
Practically all of its annual water supply 
Tom the winter snowfall, which was heavy. 
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The summer rains did not count, as they 
were few and far apart and usually only 
short, sharp thunder storms. 

The ground was as hard and dry as a tin 
roof and just about as waterproof. 

The winter snows were always blizzards, 
and that meant the cyclonic, rotary, three- 
day storm of thirty-five to fifty-mile wind 
velocity. 

This same storm condition obtains today 
over the same area, but settlement has made 
a tremendous difference in results. 

In the old days there was nothing to stop 
or break the wind; even the surface of the 
ground was as smooth as a lawn for hun- 
dreds of miles, the only breaks being the 
river and creek valleys across the flow of 
the wind current which moved down from 
the Northwest and North. 

A “blizzard” then was the winter three- 
day, forty-five-mile, twenty-to-forty-below- 
zero snow storm of today, without any re- 
strictions or prohibitions whatever; in the 
country east of the Rockies tHey followed 
one another pretty regularly all winter long. 

Each of these storms brought and dis- 
tributed an enormous tonnage of snow, 
which, three days before it fell here, was a 
fog bank along the north Pacific coast. 
That was and is today the source of, and 
machinery of, moisture distribution over the 
plains country. 

This snow was swept off the ridges and 
flats by the wind and piled into every cut 
bank canyon, behind every hill, break or 
obstruction that lay across the flow of the 
wind current, and there it stayed as a big 
drift until spring sunshine sent it booming 
out as flood water in the otherwise dry 
channels of the “rivers” of the plains, which 
are mostly only “washes” instead of streams. 
The country kept what soaked in. 

This moisture condition was the regular 
year-around condition of the plains, and it 
resulted in an arid country that shed real 
water just as effectively as tho it had a 
shingle roof laid all over it. 

It is why the buffalo grass covered the 
plains and no other grass grew and matured 
during the six weeks of spring when the 
snow was melting. 

The moisture that sunk into the ground 
from melted snow never went more than 
two or three inches below the surface, and 
the buffalo grass roots got every bit of it 
while the grass was growing, and when it 
had taken all of the moisture then the grass 
ripened and cured into hay before its roots 
died—and the country turned cougar-color 
to wait for next winter’s snow. 

A rain storm in summer threw a lot of 
water on this dry ground in a very few 
minutes, and it ran off exactly as it does 
off of a roof because the ground could not 
absorb it as fast as it fell. The “soaking,” 
slow rain was unknown, and the thunder 
storm always came with a slap-bang-dash 
and was over in a few minutes; the water 
it brought went off as a quick summer flood 
and benefited nothing at all save a little dis- 
tance of creek or river bed where the flood 
spread itself in a string of muddy pools that 
lasted until they evaporated. 

I have seen a wall of yellow, foaming, 
roaring water fifteen feet high roll down a 
perfectly dry creek bed on a hot, sizzling 
afternoon when there wasn’t a cloud in 
sight, and I have crossed the same creek a 
half hour behind that wall of water and not 
gotten my feet muddy! I know that many 
people familiar with the plains in the early 
days must have done the same thing, for 
that wall of water was all the water pro- 
duced somewhere up creek by a short, quick 
thunder storm having the character of what 
is now called a “cloud burst,” and it was 
the result of a lot of water falling on per- 
fectly dry ground in a few minutes’ time, 
so it did not sink in at all, but practically 
all ran off down the nearest drainage chan- 
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nel, and the sky was hot and empty as be- 
fore because this water came from the only 
clouds that had been in the sky! 

Over this same country today there are 
many goodly summer rains, and they don’t 
run off, so there is some justification for 
the claim of a changed climate. 

In reality the “climate” has not changed, 
but climatic results have, decidedly—and 
here’s how and why: 

The buffalo are gone and the buffalo grass 
went with them. Settlers came in slowly 
and steadily like a wave, working westward, 
and where the settler stopped he immedi- 
ately did two important things—he broke 
up the surface of the ground and he planted 
trees, built houses, fences, haystacks, barns 
and all kinds of obstructions to the flow of 
wind currents along the ground surface. 

Each and every one of these obstructions 
acted to break, in its own degree, the 
straight flow of the wind and make an eddy 
just as a little stone makes an eddy in the 
bottom of a stream. 

Into this eddy more or less winter snow 
settled down as a drift to melt slowly and 
seep into the ground, where the mass of it 
soon began to produce “traces of moisture,” 
at least in the bone-dry soil. 

Every furrow that was left by a plow 
caught and held its quota of winter snow 
and did its part in holding moisture in the 
whole area of soil, and this was multiplied 
and re-multiplied in a thousand ways under 
the work of home building and crop raising, 
until after awhile there was, each spring, a 
thin little blanket of moisture underground 
that lasted well into the summer. 

This produced the short-time crops like 
wheat, alfalfa and other quick-maturing 
plants. These covered their own acreage 
and cooled the ground where they stood by 
absorbing the heat of the sun; consequently 
the moisture evaporation was retarded. 

Then when the thunder storm came in 
the summer the furrows held it, the crops 
held it, the ground, less hard and dry from 
lack of close pasturage, also held its pro- 
portion, and the flood-water wall that raced 
down the creek was ten feet, eight, six —two 
feet high, instead of fifteen. 

Presently the creek carried no water-wall 
at all; it just got “up” when a big thunder 
storm came—the rest of that storm water 
went underground in plowed fields and 
stayed there, to be absorbed by growing 
crops. 

Thus by direct action and reaction the 
conditions changed, and life-giving moisture 
was caught and held instead of running off 
in quick floods, and that made possible the 
tree growths and the corn and all other 
forms of all-season growths that require a 
steady supply of moisture. 

This cooled the ground and destroyed the 
thunder storm conditions to a large extent, 
tho not altogether. 

In place of the spectacular cloudburst 
under the electric conditions produced over 
the old dry plains we find now the clouding 
up of a large area of sky which gives us the 
cooling influence needed to produce the 
slow rain, which in turn comes from the 
outside of a cloud mass as it condenses 
under the lowering temperature, and lo! we 
have rain on the desert! 

Sketchily this is what has happened, and 
it goes on more and more each year, cover- 
ing more country all the time, until now, for 
a long way “west of the river” in the very 
heart of what I knew and saw as a dry 
buffalo grass desert, trees are growing so 
plentifully that it looks like a forested coun- 
try; fields produce bountiful crops, and the 
whole conditions of life have changed under 
my eyes until I can say, “Behold, Brother! 
This was My desert, but it is now Your 
granary, for there has come to the desert 
forty days and forty nights of rain! Selah!” 

And it is so; the desert no longer is! 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A series of papers 


having to do with a subject 


of increasing interest to every trout fisherman 


(Continued) 


CHAPTER X 


CASTS, CASTING 


AND CASTERS 


PART 2 
O. W. Smith 
ERHAPS in my foregoing remarks I man can cast in two directions, whereas 


have not made it clear to the reader 


that the 
the current, not directly across, nor squarely 


cast should be made quartering to 


the current. By casting up-stream 
if wading up, to the right or left, 
be, the 


Of course in casting from the bank 


against 
I mean, 
as the case may quartering with 
current. 
the angler is not in as favorable a position 
when 
It is 


far and away more difficult to cast well from 


to make a well-timed cast as he is 


standing in the center of the stream. 


the shore than it is from the stream, because 
in the former position the back-cast is more 
hazardous, brush and other obstruc- 
tions interfering, while should the cast be 
ill-timed and fall, a snarl, a tangle and per- 
haps a broken tip results. On the other 
hand, from the bank the angler is in a bet- 
ter position to observe the feeding trout, 
and be observed by them (note the italics). 
Wading it is easier to cast a quartering fly 
than from the bank, for ordinarily the fisher- 


trees, 


from the shore he has no choice. Standing 
on the bank, casting out over the water, 
if the cast be well 
slack allowed to pre- 


quartering up-stream, 
timed and sufficient 
vent drag, the fly can float to a position 
opposite that of the angler, when he must 
needs lift the cast from the water, dry by 
making a few false casts in the air, and try 
again. 

In his last book Mr. Halford insists that 
there is little need for what is popularly 
and somewhat poetically known as “fishing 
fine and far off.” Sorry as I am to obviate 
the use of one of the best known and most 
loved expressions of the trout-fishing fra- 
ternity, I think Mr. Halford is thoroly right. 
Far better than fishing far off is fishing 
close in, if necessary in order to cast a well- 
controlled fly, a fly so backed up with a 
properly-laid line that the drag will not pull 
it across the current or cause it to perform 
in an unseemly manner. Learn your dis- 

tance, the distance at 





which you can best 
handle a fly, then do 
not undertake to 
reach _ beyond it. 
The character of dry- 
fly fishing is of such 
sort that ordinarily 
there is little call for 
laying a long line, 
but as has been many 
times pointed out al- 
ready, there is great 
need for laying a con- 
trolled and_ under- 
standing line. The 
longer the cast, the 
greater opportunity 
will wind and current 
have to get in its 
evil work in the cre- 
ation of the drag. 
Then, too, in stalking 
fish, the proper meth- 
od for simon - pure 
dry-fly fishing, one 
marks down a fish, 
and while the fish is 
down, steals to easy 
casting distance, waits 
for a second rise to 


know that the fish is 











a perfect cast 


> end of 





still there, then casts 
above where the lat- 

















Good water for the fly 


est rise takes place, and—let us hope— 
lands the fish. That is bank-fishing as prac- 
ticed on slow-moving streams. When it 
comes to fishing swift water—well, that is 
another story and requires a chapter to 
itself; perhaps I cannot better get at the 
matter than devote a chapter to each 
method, wading and bank fishing; we shall 
see. The point I am seeking to make here 
is the necessity for ubsolute control as over 
against fishing “fine and far off.” 

I doubt if we rightly appreciate the trout’s 
keenness of vision, their wariness and sensi- 
tiveness. I know all about their angle of 
vision being restricted, this, that and _ the 
other thing so much discussed; but just the 
same, the angler who acts as tho his fish 
were possessed of a keenness of sight equal- 
ing that of the king-fisher will take more 
trout. Approach the bank of a stream in 
an upright position ever so carefully, and 
how many trout will remain in the pool be 
low you? I have surprised them by crawl- 
ing up on all fours and peeping thru shield- 
ing grass. Oh, now and then one will 
stumble upon an apparently unwary indi- 
vidual, but more than once I have found 
such fish blind in one or both eyes. Fact 
is, you must take into consideration the fact 
that a trout can see wonderfully well every 
time you undertake to make a cast. The 
flash of a rod even is sufficient to send the 
fish scurrying to the shelter of some over- 
hanging bank. 

Says F. Fernie: 

When choosing a place from which to cast 
over a fish, the angler should take into con- 
sideration the sun, and endeavor to arrange that 
the shadow of his rod is not thrown over the 
fish—the sun should not be immediately behind 
one. Before casting, orie must be sure of having 
the right amount of line out, and it is necess ary 
to make trial casts either in the air or down 
stream away from the fish. I usually make 
cast well short of the fish and then estimate t! 
extra amount of line required.—(‘‘Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing in Border Waters,” page 37.) 

If it be true, as sometimes asserted, 
trout are not possessed of supreme ke‘ 
ness of sight, why all this bother regarding 
the location of the sun? I agree with \Mr. 
Fernie absolutely, for unless we take all this 
into consideration, when we swing the rod 
up for the cast, there will be a flash, a swit! 
in the water, and that is all. One cannot 
swing the rod carefully and cast well. He 
must so place himself in relation to the sun 
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and resultant shadow that he can cast un- 
afraid and carelessly, if you will understand 
what I mean. A man must be able to forget 
rod, back-cast, everything, if he is to cast 
a really perfect dry-fly. So long as he must 
needs watch himself, think of his actions, 
his casting will not only prove awkward, it 
will be poor. 

But to return to a trout’s ability to see 
the angler. Mr. Gill tells of a pool in 
which he marked down a trout and, returning 
later, planned to get it; but he was some- 
what careless, the hour late and the evening 
shadows gathering, so he passed down at a 
considerable distance from the bank and 
took a position within casting distance of 
the fish’s “bed.” But to quote verbatim: 

There was not a bright sky behind me, the 
sun had set, daylight was fast disappearing, and 
I was fully sixty feet from the fish. But when 
the rod was raised for the first false cast, away 
went the trout like a scared cat. This incident 
shows at what an angle and at what a distance, 
even in failing light, a trout is able to see an 
angler or his rod.—(‘‘Practical Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing,” page 148.) 

I doubt very much if a trout regards the 
passing of a man along the bank with as 
much suspicion as he does the glint of a 
swinging rod, or its shadow cast suddenly 
out upon the water. In my experience, 
when fishing a stream running thru a pas- 
ture where cattle and horses fed regularly 
I have had little difficulty, the fish being 
litle disturbed by my moving along the 
bank; but when my rod has swung above 
the water or shown within the range of the 
fish’s vision, they have fled “like scared 
cats,” to borrow Mr. Gill’s expression. [| 
do not mean that they knew the flashing of 
the rod for a fish-rod; simply it was un- 
usual and experience had taught them from 
earliest infancy, when the king fishers put 
fear into their hearts, that their worst 
enemies came from the sky. I am very cer- 
tain—in fact I know that the angler must 
consider the effect of the swinging rod in 
dry-fly fishing, especially on open pools, or 
he will have his trouble for nothing. 
Granted that a trout may not be frightened 
by the rod once and again, but because that 
happens a time or two, do not act on the 
supposition that the fish is as phlegmatic as 
a bullhead, and swing your rod here and 
there without regard to sun and shade. 

This whole matter of casting successfully, 
once the angler learns how to throw the dry- 
fly, resolves itself into a question of the 
angler’s appreciativeness of the fish he seeks. 
I attribute my success with the dry-fly not 
so much to my skill with the rod as to my 
understanding of the trout—their ways and 
habits. Now and then some wise ichthyolo- 
gist comes at me with, “Why, trout simply 
cannot see as far as you think, neither can 
they hear at all, save as sound is carried to 
them by vibrations.” I grin and say noth- 
ing. I do not doubt but my learned friends 
are right, wholly right; nevertheless I steal 
along the bank on feathered feet and cast 
my lures as tho the trout possessed the vision 
and hearing of a Leatherstocking. I catch 
fish when others fail. I am reasonably skill- 
ful with tackle, my casts, however, breaking 
every rule of the tournament floor, but it is 
not my ability to throw a fly as it should be 
that brings net results, but my treating the 
fish as tho they were fully as well educated 
as 1. Again, there is more in dry-fly fishing 
than flies and tackle. 
| remember one pool of a North Wisconsin 
eam, located at the foot of a long and 
tumultuous rapid, quiet, glassy, reposeful. 
Below it was another long, rocky shoot 
where the water worked itself into a moil of 
fret and foam, and on which a fly was 
usually cast in vain; not because trout were 
not to be found in the rapids, but because 
the water was too heavy. An impaled fish 
Was torn from the hook nine times out of 
ten. Of course, time and again I tried the 
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graceful elocutionary 
gestures. My aim has 
been not to make 
mere casters, but real 
anglers, real fisher- 
men. I realize the 
order was a large one 
and that I must needs 
have failed somewhat 
of my purpose, but if 
I have helped the fly 
fisherman, the would- 
be dry-fly fisherman, 
better to understand 
the methods of han- 
dling floating flies 
from the viewpoint of 
the caster, I am satis- 
fied and ready to go 
on to a further dis- 
cussion of various wa- 
ters and _ conditions 
obtaining thereon. 
(Next month we 
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rapids, seeking out those little eddies and 
back-waters the fly-man knows so well, some- 
times securing a small trout, tho—as just 
said—usually the force of the current was 
such that the fish would be torn free. | 
often paused at the deep pool between the 
rapids, but for some reason never fished it 
probably because the disappointment of the 
rapids was so keen. 

One evening, armed with my dry-fly outfit 
and some very small English tied Evening 
Duns, I approached the “pool between,” as 
I had come to call it. I was just in time to 
see the rise of a large rainbow; but cast my 
best, he would not take. I was fair puzzled. 
1 lay down to watch, out of sight, but where 
I could observe the pool. Soon not only my 
big fish, but larger ones began to rise, and 
for some little time the water seemed to 
boil. Of course, it was more than I could 
stand. Without getting to my feet, lying 
prone, I raised my rod preparatory to cast. 
Instantly the commotion subsided. Believe 
it or not, reader, the motion of my rod 
effectually frightened the fish. Several times 
I tried it and always it had the same effect. 
They did not connect the movement of the 
rod with a fisherman, because I was invisi- 
ble; simply it was a movement, and there- 
fore something to fear. I may as well add 
here that with the coming of darkness I 
stood up and led several of those fish to 
judgment. Today it is one of my favorite 
pools, for I have learned where I can ap- 
proach it without my rod showing, and cast- 
ing a rather long line for dry-fly fishing I 
have great sport. 

More and more I am learning to fear the 
flash of the rod in casting a dry-fly, and I 
doubt if it is the flash that frightens, but 
the movement, for I have experimented with 
somber rods and oxidized mountings, and I 
cannot see that it makes much difference. 
I am firmly convinced that it is the move- 
ment, perhaps reminding the fish of birds 
of prey; I do not know as to that, of course; 
but I do know that if a man will find a 
position from which he can cast with an 
invisible rod he will achieve a larger meas- 
ure of success dry-fly fishing. Not only 
should he present the fly in a natural man- 
ner, wings upright, floating free at the be- 
hest of the current, and all that—also he 
should efface himself and eliminate the rod. 

Perhaps in this and the foregoing chapter 
I have failed of my purpose, for I have tried 
to set forth the rudiments of casting, giving 
simple directions for making a few of the 
well-known named casts, but always holding 
paramount the thought that the aim of the 
caster is to take fish, not simply to make 


will discuss“The Dry- 


Fly on Fast Water.”) 


Wall-Eyes 


O. W. Smith 


This is the fifth article on common fish. 
The last was published in the August issue. 


O common fish is better or more favor- 
ably known to anglers than the wall- 
eye, tho it is generally called “pike” or 
“wall-eyed pike.” Now, as undoubtedly 
every reader of this magazine knows, the 
fish is not, never was and never will be a 
pike, true pike. The pike family is com- 
prised of the pickerels, great pike and mus- 
kellunge—those three fish and no more, tho 
there are three pickerel and perhaps the 
same number of muskellunge. The wall-eye 
belongs to the family known to scientists as 
Percidae, the perches, and is comprised of 
wall-eyes, book name being pike-perch, 
sauger and yellow perch. (The constant 
reader of Outdoor Life will remember the 
article upon the yellow perch which ap- 
peared in our issue for June.) The scien- 
tific name of the common wall-eye is Stizo- 
stedion vitreum, which you better forget 
right now, while the proper handle of the 
sauger or sand-pike is Stizostedion cana- 
dense, indicating how close together the two 
fish are. Of course, the yellow perch is 
further removed, being known as _ perca 
flavescens, another genus, but the same 
family. You may be interested to know that 
the little darters, of which there are more 
than eighty species, belong to this family, 
but as they are of no importance as game 
or food, we let them go with mere notice. 
That anyone giving the wall-eye the once 
over will doubt its connection with the yel- 
low perch I must doubt. The same general 
outline; the same number of fins; the same 
ctenoid scales—that is, with toothed or comb- 
like edge—clinging to the body most tena- 
ciously; the same general color with darker 
shadings extending from the dorsal fin well 
down across the body perpendicularly. So 
much for general appearance without going 
into anatomical structure. The sauger, or 
sand-pike, is to all intents and purposes a 
small wall-eye, tho it never grows large, sel- 
dom exceeding a length of 18 inches and a 
weight of a pound or two. In fact, fishing 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley I have never 
taken one weighing much over a pound. 
Probably nine-tenths of the sauger taken are 
regarded as small pike by anglers, tho, of 
course, it belongs to a sub-species. You can 
be certain as to whether or not you have a 
sauger by opening the body and looking for 
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the pyloric coeca, tiny elongated blind sacks 
attached to the posterior end of the stomach 
where it enters the intestine. The sauger 
is possessed of a greater number than the 
wall-eye, running from five to seven, four 
always much shorter than the others; while 
the wall-eye can disclose but three, of ap- 
proximately equal length and about as long 
as the stomach. That is enough, but I'll bet 
a wall-eye against a sauger that you can’t 
remember it until you catch the next fish. 
From this on we will dismiss the sauger, for 
whatever lure or live bait attracts the wall- 
eye will be equally welcome to him, and the 
range of the two fish is practically the same. 

The wall-eye is of wide distribution, being 
found in certain lakes and streams east of 
the Alleghenies, in the Mississippi Valley, 
where it is one of the most popular of food 
fishes and is a game fish of parts; also its 
natural range extends up into Canada, where 
the French-Canadians dub it dore, or dory, 
as the fishermen pronounce it. Where the 
great pike is found in the North country, 
the wall-eye often becomes “pickerel,” so 
when a Canadian tells you he has been 
catching “pickerel” it is a safe bet that it 
is our wall-eye which has engaged his atten- 
tion. Thru the operations of various fish 
commissions the wall-eye has been widely 
planted as he lends himself admirably to the 
fish-culturist’s needs and is a food fish of 
utmost value as well as supplying consider- 
able sport to the properly outfitted angler. 
This good fish is bound to become more and 
more popular as the years pass and greater 
attention is bestowed upon its culture and 
planting. By the way, it is interesting to 
note that the commercial fishermen who ply 
their craft along the shores of the Great 
Lakes tell of a peculiarly delicious wall-eye, 
which they denominate “blue-pike,” and in- 
sist that it is another species. I have gone 
out with the fishers of Green Bay many 
times when they were lifting nets in mid- 
winter, taking “blue-pike,” and tho I told 
them the truth of the matter, I never got 
them to believe, while they admitted they 
never saw a “blue-pike” with eggs. Here 
are the facts in the case: “Blue-pike” are 
simply immature wall-eyes. That they are 
delicious eating when taken in winter time 
I can testify. 

The wall-eye is essentially a lake fish, tho 
countless hundreds are taken in rivers in 
early spring when the annual “run” occurs. 
It is the first fish the angler finds feeding 
after the ice goes out. In deep pools and 
below dams it affords unlimited sport to the 
hungry fishers and outdoor lovers. However, 
it is in lakes that one must look for best 
sport, tho the Upper Mississippi and St. 
Croix rivers are all-year-round waters. Fact 
is, almost any of the rivers emptying into 
the Upper Mississippi will afford wonderful 
sport. The largest wall-eye I ever saw was 
taken from the lower Chippewa in Wiscon- 
sin. While perhaps the average weight is 
well under 3 pounds, 5 and 6 are not un- 
common, and 25-pound fish have been re- 
corded. I am here to tell you that a 12- 
pound wall-eye is a sight to gladden the 
eyes of an epicure, as it will give the arm 
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of the angler-man a thrill. Such a fish on 
a 6-ounce fly-rod, any day, is a foe any 
sportsman may be proud of vanquishing. 

As a rule the wall-eye is a lover of the 
deeps, staying close to the bottom, especially 
in hot weather. As has been intimated, in 
early spring he fares forth in quest of some 
Holy Grail, the truth being he is driven by 
the urge of procreation, when he can be 
taken below dams and in deep pools, es- 
pecially where food can be found. With 
the receding of the water he either goes 
back to the large bodies from whence he 
came or he seeks out deep holes below in- 
coming creeks that supply food, for he is a 
lover of minnows, perhaps the best entice- 
ment that can be offered him. 

I can well remember one such hole just 
at the mouth of a great minnow creek, and 
until the water warmed with the approach 
of mid-summer the understanding live bait 


for the sport. Let the reel be the regulation 
single action click, large spool, or provided 
with a filler of cheap line; or one can em. 
ploy the automatic with advantage and joy, 
a winch peculiarly adapted to  still-fishing 
with live bait—a little matter some anvlers 
have not discovered. The line should be 4 
regular lever enameled, such as is generally 
used for wet-fly fishing. A gimp and 
medium-sized hook will complete the outfit, 
save that a sufficiently heavy sinker must be 
added to keep the bait on the bottom. 

Never forget that your game is a bottom 
feeder in hot weather and generally, when 
you must go down where he lives. The wall- 
eye is a slow biter, so give him plenty of 
time and do not strike the minute you fee! 
one nosing around. Give him time. Let 
him mouth the bait if he will. After a 
while, when he begins to move away with 
the shiner minnow, it will probably be time 
to set the hook; do so with a good, strong 
thrust of the butt, for the wall-eye has a 
boiler-plate mouth. 

Sometimes one can cast for the fish with 
under-water plugs, when I recommend the 
regular bait-casting outfit—short rod, multi 
plying reel, soft-braided silk line, gimp and 
plug. The plug can be any one of the 
underwater or surface-underwater lures used 
for bass. I have found the crab-wriggler 
good, and any with bright colors—red and 
white being a favorite of mine. It is sur- 


prising how many of the fish one can take 
in the course of an evening if employing a 
taking lure, one that travels well down in 
the water. 


Reel slowly, never hurry the lure. 














What sometimes happens 


fisherman was certain of a wall-eye any time 
between the middle of April and the first 
of August. One early spring I captured 
three fish the 17th day of March, but that 
was next of kin to a miracle. Of course it 
was the good eating the creek afforded that 
kept the wall-eyes in the pool long after 
they had left the river at large. Always I 
got my fish along about dark, between sun- 
down and dark, and I think the fisherman 
will find that the high hour anywhere, at 
any season, save during cloudy, mizzling 
days, when they feed at all times. 

I know it is said by some that the fish is 
not a great fighter, not as a black bass is a 
fighter, but the wall-eye puts up a very satis- 
factory struggle,-battling away deep down 
in the water, shaking the hook back and 
forth in a bulldog sort of way and “boring” 
like a salmon. A fish in twenty feet of 
water will make even an experienced angler 
work for his bacon. I can well remember 
playing one 6-pound specimen something 
like twenty minutes before he consented to 
come to the surface, where the landing net 
was waiting for him; but then I was using 
a 3-ounce rod, which is too light for the fish. 

For live-bait fishing, still-fishing, I am 
recommending a regulation 6 or 7-ounce fly- 
rod 8% or 9 feet long. With such a rod 
you cannot drag them out by main strength, 
and you will get all the action there is in 
the game. A high-grade steel fly-rod is ideal 


While the fish can move swiftly, he much 
prefers moderation. Casting for wall-eyes 
from a boat, or from the bank when one can, 
is great sport. I am surprised that more 
men do not go after the fish with plugs, for 
he is as free a biter as are the bass them- 
selves when in the mood. 

It is not generally known, I suspect, the 
well-eye is occasionally a very satisfactory 
fly-fish, rising to the counterfeit presentments 
freely and viciously. It is ordinarily in the 
spring, from May to June, the first few days 
of the latter month usually proving best. 
would employ the same tackle recommended 
for live-bait fishing, with the exception that 
I would use a short leader, from 4 to 6 feet, 
or thereabouts, with a preference for the 
shorter length. I would recommend but one 
fly, bass size, and rather brilliantly colored. 
The Silver Doctor is one of my favorites, 
tho the Royal Coachman presses it hard. 
Par Bell is a winner, as is also Scarlet |bis. 
You will grasp the idea at once—bright, 
large flies. Cast just as for bronze-backs, 
allowing the feathers to sink after each cast 
and retrieve slowly, jerking the feathers this 
way and that. You will be surprised at the 
response unless you are familiar with the 
possibilities of flies for common fish. 

In the pan you have a very tasty feed im 
deed, the wall-eye disclosing his true perch 
ship, the flesh being sweet, firm and faky. 
I know of no better fish. 
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From Piedras Negras, Mexico 


following letter was received by the angling 
some months ago, but he has brought him- 
share it with Outdoor Life readers.—Ed.) 


Your letter of acknowledgment of my re- 
marks in regard to trout in Texas was duly 
received. Am extremely sorry that you are 
not fit for a bout with the speckled little 
rogues that by this time must be taking the 
fly in all those beautiful, clear Northern 
streams. Oh, Lord! years and years ago, in 
the late 60s and early °70s, I caught some 
myself in the Adirondacks and have a pic- 
ture of one in its natural colors on the wall 
as | write, which*I show my wife, who has 
never been outside of Mexico, and is only 
familiar with large-mouth bass, catfish, four 
or five varieties of sunfish, drum or gasper- 
gou. buffalo, mullet, suckers and those 
sharks of Southern fresh water, the gar, 
and alligator gar—all of which we land now 
and then in the near-by streams that enter 
into the Rio Grande. I know that she would 
go crazy with delight if she could once but 
land one of those bright-colored speckled 
beauties whose picture hangs on the wall. 
The 7-ounce fly-rod that she uses has a very 
crooked tip, and is dedicated to casting the 
garden hackle, but the sport commences 
when a fish is hooked, and she enjoys it 
hugely. A 144-pound bass is her heaviest 
catch so far, but she lives in hopes, which, 
after all, is the incentive that we all have 
to go fishing. 

For my part, I first caught wall-eyed pike 
in Cayuga Lake, N. Y., trout in the Adiron- 
dacks, horse mackerel off Cape Hatteras; 
went to California and caught mountain 
trout with scales on, to my surprise, but 
soon found out that all Western trout except 
Dolly Vardens have scales; caught salmon 
in the Straits of Fuca, and salmon trout in 
Hood’s Canal. Then I went to Mexico with 
excellent firearms, but not a fish hook, and 
for years forgot all about fish and fishing; 
altho without knowing it, while in pursuit of 
deer, turkeys, bears and panthers, I frequent- 
ly drank from streams that were well stocked 
with Rocky Mountain cut-throat trout; but 
this was right under the line of the Tropic 
of Cancer at an elevation of 6,000 to 9,000 
feet above sea level, where the streams were 
ice cold and clear as crystal. The trout 
were there, but I never looked for them. for 
twelve years, and then one day I went fish- 
ing, and with a grasshopper on a five-cent 
line, with a six-foot ox goad as a rod, I 
caught a good string of genuine square- 
tailed mountain trout in the heart of the 
Mexican Sierra Madres, almost in sight of 
the Pacific Ocean, 150 miles to the west- 
ward. These trout lived on the headwaters 
of short mountain streams, at whose mouths 
alligators basked on the bars in the tropic 
sunlight for all the world as the mud turtles 
do in the old mill ponds in the North. You 
cant find alligators and brook trout such 
near neighbors in United States territory. 

I've never been on those streams since, 
but years afterward, at the mouth of another 
river on whose headwaters near the City of 
Mexico the rainbow trout were planted and 
prospered wonderfully, after the railroads 
made fish culture possible, I went alligator 
fishing with hook and line, harpoon and 
rifle. It’s fine sport to have an eight-foot 
alligator on a cod line and play him by 
hand without rod or reel; but it is very 
strenuous snort. It took two of us to handle 
them generally, my assistant being a native 
fisherman who was used to catching jew- 
fish sp to 500 pounds weight with a heavy 
hand line; but we didn’t use jew-fish tactics, 
whic!) are to tie the line to the canoe and 
let him run until exhausted and then haul 
him | the surface, where, like all deep sea 


fish, their air bladder expands and leaves 
them helpless after the water pressure is 
rcmoved. 

The best sport was in harpooning them 
at night with a torch and miniature whale 
harpoon. They certainly gave us a run for 
our money when the iron held under their 
scales, and sometimes put up a fight, but a 
Colt six-shooter aimed by the light of a 
bull’s-eye lantern was a quieter for the 
fiercest of them. One night a very curious 
and weird thing happened to us. We tied 
onto a big old bull that must have been over 
10 feet in length. He made a long run, 
towing the canoe up-stream and then came 
to the surface when a prompt shot turned 
him belly up and apparently very dead. I 
did the shooting and my assistant the har- 
pooning. “Pull him aboard. Weely,” I or- 
dered the harpooner; “he’s dead.” 

“IT can’t hold him,” was Weely’s reply; 
“he’s very heavy and sinking.” 

A dead alligator weighs practically noth- 
ing in the water and sinks rather slowly, 
ordinarily, but I could see that this one was 
as heavy as a rock, and Weely was holding 
the harpoon line with all his strength, but 
it was slipping over the gunwale slowly but 
surely; out and out it went in spite of all 
he could do to hold it—and then, “The har- 
poon has pulled out and he’s gone,” said 
Weely as the canoe again came to an even 
keel. It made us feel “crawly.” The alli- 
gator was dead without the least doubt, but 
what pulled him down was beyond us—we 
couldn't imagine. It was salt water tide 
river, and all kinds of sea monsters could 
and did enter it at times, such as sawfish 
up to 15 feet in length, devilfish of the ray 
family, and sharks galore. 

I found a bushel of rocks, more or less, in 
the belly of one of our victims, and whether 
this old fellow had swallowed a half ton of 
rocks, or whether some sea monster had 
grabbed him and pulled him down, we could 
not decide. It was a dead weight pull on 
the line and not the jerks that might have 
been expected if a shark or devilfish had 
grabbed him. Anyway, we did no more 
harpocning that night, but went back to 
camp and turned in. A tropic river at mid- 
night with mangrove lined shores and no 
solid land to stand -on, the waters teeming 
with alligators, crocodiles, devilfish, sharks, 
etc., is a rather spooky kind of a place to 
be in, as I remember it. 

Since those times I have taken up bait cast- 
ing for bass here on the frontier, and am a 
fairly expert hand at it, altho I don’t doubt 
that if I were to enter in a bait-casting com- 
petitive event I would be barred out and 
chased off the premises, for I cast with the 
reel underneath the rod, handle to the right, 
making the cast with the right hand, but 
thumbing the line with fingers of my left 
hand—a heresy, but it gets out the line very 
accurately and also catches fish. I can cast 
in the orthodox manner, but like my method 
best, as I first Jearned to cast with a razeed 
fly-rod by putting a casting tip on the sec- 
ond jcint. Perhaps Dr. Henshall gave me 
the idea; anyhow, it works. 

Thad Norris taught me to make fly-rods 
when I was a school boy. I got the raw 
material from Old John Conroy's place in 
Fulton Street, New York, and made a pair 
of very good lancewood rods that Sword, 
the animal painter of those times (long 
dead), said were of as good action as any 
he had ever used. 

Norris was my Walton; his book taught 
me to build my own rods, to tie flies and 
leaders, and how and where to catch fish. 
Old Izaak’s book may be a literary treasure. 
I’ve read it once only. It always seemed to 
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me that the information in it was over- 
balanced by the misinformation, and I’ve a 
suspicion that there is more bunk than sin- 
cerity in many of the laudations of Walton 
by writers on piscatorial sport. It is simply 
admiration for an old master; it is the cor- 
rect thing to do. The same happens to a 
greater extent in paintings. I went into the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art a few years ago 
with an artist relative (now dead) to see 
the old masters as well as the new. I saw 
a Rubens that Fred declared was “wonder- 
ful.” To me it was wonderfully bad; it was 
“A Wolf Hunt,” almost life size, with many 
animals in it, and only one—a fox—looked 
to me as if it had been drawn by an artist 
who had ever been familiar with foxes; but 
it was an “old master’—that was enough 
for Fred. He venerated ’em. The things 
that I couldn’t make “head nor tail” out of, 
for him were masterpieces, just because they 
were executed centuries ago. 

There were paintings there by modern 
painters that one could understand. “The 
Christening” by a Spanish painter of the 
‘70s that was superb, and that I with my 
familiarity with Spanish customs and cos- 
tumes could appreciate; the details and the 
drawing were perfect, the colors true to life, 
as well as the action and expression of the 
many figures—bishop, society belles, sacris- 
tan and street arabs—all so true to life. 
Farther on was a painting by Remington of 
a bunch of prairie rangers on their ewe- 
necked, bald-faced cayuses, riding at a gal- 
lop over the sage and bunch grass covered 
plain. Why, I could just smell the sage 
brush and dust of the prairie as I looked 
at it. but Fred passed them both up with a 
sniff of contemnt; he preferred the smell of 
the dust of ages on the old masters.—~q. e. d. 

The fishing is wretched this year unless 
one has a flivver to go out thirty to fifty 
miles to streams that are not fished with 
nets and dynamite—and I have no flivver. 
In spite of the poor fishing I have landed 
a few big-mouths in hidden corners of the 
fished-out streams near here. I’ve quite a 
lot of different plugs, but now I only carry 
the wiggler and the floater—in deep water 
the wiggler and in shallow the floater. 

The wiggler is almost weedless, but not 
fishless; it hooks them, and as it is so small, 
they have a chance to put up a fight before 
giving up. which on account of its bulkiness 
they can’t do so effectively with the floater. 
I’ve thrown the wiggler in weeds where a 
plug would have come out covered up, and 
it came out clean of weeds, ready for busi- 
ness. In getting strikes I find no choice 
one is as good as the other, but there is 
much more sport with a bass hooked on the 
wiggler. 

No, “catching fish is not all of fishing.” 
On my last trip I fished all day, making 
several hundred casts and only had _ two 
strikes. I was trying for a foxy old bass 
that had the knack of getting off after being 
hooked; I have tackled him four times so 
far, but I’ll land him yet—you'll see! 

Pardon me this long, rambling letter. I 
feel as if I knew you well and personally, 
for I've read your stuff in all the magazines 
for the nast fifteen years. You are a parson, 
and I was born in a parsonage; my father, 
uncle and grandfather were all of the cloth, 
and my grandmother was the first lady mis- 
sionary to lay down her life in a mission to 
the Holy Land. She died in 1824, and I am 
no spring chicken, but at 65 am still able 
to get about, catch fish in sportsmanlike 
style, shoot center with a rifle and kill a 
deer now and then or cut down a quail on 
the wing or a jack snipe—all due to a love 
of outdoor life that was born in me and 
keeps me young and comparatively vigorous 
at an age when others are sitting with 
crossed hands by the fire. 


Mexico. A. D. Tempte. 
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Letter No. 908—Dimensions of a Hickory Caster 
Editor Angling Department:—Enclose find a 
picture of my and his first bass, a 3%- 
pounder, which we 
-- think is “‘going some’’ 
for a starter. May I 
ask you to give the 
measurement of that 
hickory caster you 
recently built, at butt, 
middle and tip?—T. 
H. B., Conn. 
Answer. — Glad _ to 
get your letter with 
picture of your son’s 
first bass, tho I am 
woefully afraid that it 
will not reproduce 
well. A picture to 
give a good, clear re- 
production should be 
contrasty and printed 
on glossy paper. It 
certainly was a fine 
bass, and a_ record 
catch for a lad’s first 


son 














venture, More power 

to his rod! As to 

your question regard- 

ing my hickory rod, 

would say that I 

A 3%-pound beauty made mine too long 
for ordinary hickory, 

having an unusually fine piece. Let me give 
you the approximate dimensions of a_hick- 
ory built by a professional and sold on the 
market widely. I have one and can recommend 


Length over all from end of handle 
4 feet 6 inches; length of first 


it highly. 
to top of tip-top, 


joint from end of butt-cap to top of ferrule, 
2 feet 3 inches; length of second joint or tip, 


are with 
shorter. 


inches. These measurements 
of course the wood is slightly 
enters butt, approximately 7-16 of 
an inch; at second ferrule where wood enters, 
6-16; at tip where wood enters tip-top, 4-16. 
These measurements may not be accurate and 
should be given in 32nds, tho I can’t give them 
here. However, I hope the foregoing may be of 
some slight service.—O. W. S. 


2 feet 6 
ferrules ; 
Where wood 


Letter No. 909—Another Bass Problem 


Editor Angling Department:—We have two 
large sloughs into which Bear River overflows 
every spring and which are also fed by springs. 
These bodies of water are alive with carp, also 
there are some bass, but hard to take. I have 
tried spinners, lures and pork rinds with but 
little success. What few bass I have taken 
were caught on a No. 0 spoon baited with a 
worm. These bass are blackish-green on top 
and fade to a white or yellowish white under- 


neath. Are they small-mouth? Can you tell me 


how to catch ’em?—C. L. D., Utah. 
Answer.—It is exceedingly difficult to advise 
at this distance and with so little information 
to work upon. At any rate, I have come to 
regard with a great deal of suspicion all of my 
advice in reference to the “how” of fishing. 
The only way to solve a problem of the kind is 
to fish it out—and that I can’t do. From the 


meager information at my disposal I would sug- 


gest that you try out the feather-minnows; I am 
morally certain they will stir something if fol- 
lowed according to directions, tho there are 
times and places when some variety of plug is 
more alluring, as even one sometimes finds the 
ive-bait can the best. There is no single best 
bait or lure; furthermore, it is not so much the 
lure as the lure-user that counts I prefer flies 
to anything, and because bass-bugs and feather- 
minnows can be handled like flies I am in love 
with them. I am certain some of the newer 
plugs on the market for the first time = a 
should win out t is up to you. I should be 
inclined to think your fish the large-moath, tho 
from your description they might be small- 
mouth I'll bet you have but few bass in the 
lake, judging from what you say about the carp. 
Those fellows certainly play Ned with bass.- 
©. W. Ss. 
Letter No. 910—Bass Fishing in Early Spring 
Editor Angling Department:—What do you 
think of fly fishing for this state early in spring 
after water has cleared? Please give list of 
flies. What do you think of bass-bug for my 


conditions ’?—J. W., Ky. 
Answer.—I am certain you 
ing more enjoyable than other 
angling, tho for black bass not always as suc- 
cessful perhaps. However, I had much rather 
take one bronze-back on a fly than three on a 
heavy lure or bait. That is why bass-bugs and 
feather-minnows appeal so strongly to me—I ean 
use my fly-rod. That is why, too, I like the 
light lures, a small spinner and pork rind. All 
of which is not saying a man may not be as 


will find fly fish- 
methods of 


good a sportsman employing live bait or casting 
“plugs.” use ’em, too. I want to be the 
sort of man that can employ any sort of bait 
and remain a sportsman. There is no question 
but that some of the newer “plugs” (I dare 
not mention names lest I get myself in untold 
trouble, for no two bass fans ever agree) are 
wonderful fish getters. As to what kind of a 
fly (regular bass fly I suppose you mean) to 
use early in the spring, it is something of a prob- 
lem—your problem I suspect. I would suggest 
the following: Phil Mitchell, Lake George, 
Royal Coachman, Westwood Bug, Queen of 
Waters, Colonel Fuller, McGinty, Silver Doctor, 
Jungle Cock. I am morally certain you would 
like bass-bugs once you used them. Try Bob 
Davis, Wilder’s Discovery and Chadwick’s Sun- 
beam.—O. W. S. __ 


Letter No. 911—Bait for Catfish and Carp 

Editor Angling Department :—Will catfish 
take lures? If so, what ones? What is a good 
bait? What is a good bait for carp?—R. F., 
Kans. 

Answer.—I know of no artificial lure that 
will take any of the cats, tho now and then a 
lively individual does attack a lure; but I am 
sure you would fish many a long hour without 
getting a strike if you employed lures exclusively. 
For the spotted cat the best bait I have ever 
used is bits of fish flesh, ‘“‘chunks’” of shiner 
minnow, caught and cut up the day before 
wanted for use. Of course, it gets “high,” very, 
smells to Heaven, but it will take spotted cat. 
I have found that a casting spoon, a bait hook 
with spoon attached, when the fish are found 
below dams, is a splendid contrivance. I fished 
below a dam for an hour last season, getting 
three fish—the only ones taken during the time. 
Worms make a good carp bait, tho made dough- 
balls are better. Fact is, when in the mood for 
biting, a carp will take almost anything. Better 
stick to dough-balls unless you prefer worms. 
—O. W. S. + amiss 


Letter No. 912—Straightening a Rod 

Editor Angling Department:—Please let me 
know how to take a “kink” out of my fly-rod, 
if there is any method of doing so. Reply thru 
the magazine or personally. You will find a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope  enclosed.— 
ja. Wash 

Answer.—It would never do to delay answer- 
ing your letter thru The Fireside, for it could 
not possibly appear until next fall—too late to 
be of any great service this year. Always, in 
asking for information, enclose a_ self-addressed 
and stamped envelope and you will get a reply 
as quickly as Uncle Sam’s boys can carry it to 
you. Not all my correspondents are as thought- 
ful in this matter as you, unfortunately. Now 
to the question. The only method I know of 
straightening a bent or set rod is to suspend 





from the tip, attaching a heavy weight to the 
butt, and let hang for several days or even 
weeks. Where the set is bad, I know of no 


method of successfully removing it, save having 
a new joint built, which can sometimes be done 
when the spring is confined to a single joint.— 
oO. W. S. 


Letter No. 

Editor Angling 
member that I wrote 
ing our educated bass. 
the problem yet, but 
fond of birds. Last 
bass by casting with a 
had watched and tried for 


913— Bass Swallows a Kingfisher 
Department:—You will re- 
you some time ago regard- 
Well, I have not solved 
have discovered they are 
fall I got one 6%-pound 
plug, and that after I 
him two years. Soon 


after landing him he spat up a kingfisher 
had just swallowed, and on opening his stomach 
I could find no other food. Would this indicat 
bass-flies as the proper bait?—G. N., Ore. 
Answer.—I am not surprised that you find 
birds in a bass’ stomach, tho I doubt if such is 
their regular food, not because they .object to 
birds, but because they would find them rathe 
difficult of capture. Doubt if I would argue 
from the fact that you found a kingfisher in a 
tish’s stomach that artificial flies would prove 
attractive. Fact is, a bass will eat anything it 
sees moving on the surface of the water. They 
have been seen to attack snakes and muskrats, 
and I saw a luckless mouse gobbled one day, 
. W. Ss. tek 


Letter No. 914—Rod Winding 
Editor Angling Department:—I was much 
taken up with letters Nos. 860, 861 and 863; 
and as { have wrapped several rods, would like 
to tell you how I do it. I first got a copy of 
“Casting Tackle and Methods,” by O. W. Smith; 
‘Amateur Rod Making,” by Perry D. Frazer; 








“Tdyl. of the Split-Bamboo,” by Geo. Parker 
Holden, also a copy of ‘“Streamcraft,” and 
Warren Miller's ‘Sportsman Workshop.” I 
have to smile at Letter No. 860, the way he 


Why doesn’t he make a few small loops 
and wax them well? Then he never has to run 
the thread under its own loop (see cut); and 
why does 861 have to use glue over his wind- 
ings, which gives it a dull color. Abbey & 
Imbrie put up a very good thread color holder 
for 22 cents per bottle; so does Wm. Mills’ Sons 
and Edward Von Hoffe, all of New York City. 
And ‘Smiling’ Bill Johnson’s liquid celluloid 
varnish is about the best I ever used. Now the 
illustration to Letter 860 is just backward. 
Where does the middle end at? Of course, I 
understand what he means, but he sure has a 
hard time of it. Now, don’t you think so? I 


winds. 


Pull theaegh 





cul clee 








fy 


Fig. A—Used on all inside wrappings. 


Fig. 


Fig. B—Used on guides and very wide wrap- 


pings. 


am sending cut of my method, and find it’s very 
good and three times as quick. The only 
trouble I have is getting silk thread in small 
sizes as 00 or 000, and have to use No. A and 
split the thread for the tip joint. Of course, 
one could advise thru Outdoor Life columns 
where this could be procured. I believe many 
would be very thankful for such information.— 
eee 

Answer.—I am inclined to think the difficulty 
in “getting at’ the method of winding of our 
friend to whom you refer is one of drawing 
rather than actual method. It is exceedingly 
difficult to show with a pencil and straight lines 
how a thing is done without one has had some 
experience in drawing. A man may be a good 


winder of rods and a poor illustrator. I use 
the method you so ably illustrate, and think 
nine-tenths of amateurs do the same. I seldom 


continue the thread under the guide as you illus- 
trate, preferring to cut and begin again. A 
narrow winding is always preferable, in my estl- 
mation, because in case the thread breaks, not 
so much damage is done. I agree with you as 
to glue and the worth of the prepared varnishes 


and “thread-setters.” Time and again I have 
mentioned the collodion-banana oil dressing as 
a color preservative. Works well. If the 


dealers like those mentioned by you can’t supply 
small-sized silk, I do not know where it can be 
procured on this side.—O. W. S. 














A good morning’s catch—then 


; and why there aren’t more now. 


(Compliments of Spears) 
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Kodak on the Hunt 


There could be no more interesting 
trophies of the trip than clear, clean-cut 
pictures—the kind a Kodak makes. 

Any Kodak 1s compact to carry. Some 
are small enough to wear. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


EKastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Te Kodak City 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


CHAPT. XXXIII 

HE English have gone to considerable 
pains in the last few years to develop 
shotguns of long range carrying heavy 


charges. These have been given the general 
term of magnum, tho the definition of a 
magnum shotgun is not very precise. One 
style of these guns is known as a chamber- 
less shotgun, in which the gun is supposed 


to be bored thruout of the same diameter as 
the chamber of an ordinary shotgun. Since 


12-bore shotguns are usually chambered 


about .800 inch, this gun should have a bore 
of .800 of an inch. The diameter of a 
10-bore is .775 inch, and this chamberless 


12 would be nearer to a 9-gauge than any- 
thing else. This kind of arm was shot with 
very thin using over-size wads, 
the case being of the length desired, since 
it could extend up into the barrel any dis- 
tance. Since the shell could not well be 
crimped, this gun was generally shot with 
black powder. 


brass cases, 


We did not consider the chamberless gun 
a practical weapon, particularly for Ameri- 
can use. Even if paper cases could have 


been used, no paper shell now made in 12- 
gauge would hold anything like a decent 
load for a 9-bore. Very few men would care 
to go back to black powder in any event; 
neither to brass shells; and to top it all the 
English manufacturers quit making the thin 
brass known as perfect cases, which 
the chamberless gun demanded. Some other 
English arms appear to have been a modified 


cases, 


chamberless—that is, they were over-bored, 
but shot paper cases of three inches and 
longer. Again the term magnum was made 
to include arms of nearly standard bore, 
but using very long cases and very heavy 
loads for the gauge. Of these we selected 
for our experimental work the Lewis. This 
gun is not over-bored much, if at all; it 
might be bored as high as .735 of an inch. 


We did not measure its bore diameter, but 
merely judged it from the fit of the rod as 
compared with other 12-bore guns known to 
be standard cut or a little smaller than 
standard. 

This Lewis magnum has 32-inch barrels, 
weighs 8% pounds, and is chambered for 
3-inch shells. The choke was a fairly long 


ENGLISH MAGNUM GUN, AND SWEELEY CARTRIDGE 


one, with we judged .040 of an inch con- 
striction. The makers gave the load as from 
1% to 1% ounces of shot, depending on the 
size of shot and the purpose for which the 
charge was to be used. Shot as small as 
English 6s, tho not recommended for this 
gun, were not to be used in loads exceeding 
14% ounces, while BBs, the real long range 
pellets according to our English friends, 
were to be loaded in 1%%4-ounce charges; 
other shot sizes would come between, as say 
1°64 ounces of 4s. 

The powder charge was English Diamond 
Grain, to be loaded in charges up to four 
drams. We had none of the English pow- 
der, but did have a better compound in De 


Luxe, which was used in all the experi- 
mental work included in this chapter. In 
order to permit the use of very heavy 


charges, if desired, we decided to shoot this 
gun with Sweeley loads, those containing his 
metal wad and shot mold. The shells were 
loaded by Sweeley in 2%4-inch cases, but 
Askins, who did the shooting, found it neces- 
sary to transfer the loads to the 3-inch shells 


for which the gun was chambered. One 
shell was fired as loaded by Sweeley, 2%4- 
inch, but the pattern was inferior to those 
Ned. 
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No. 1—Sweeley load, 37 grains De Luxe 
powder, 14% ounces No. 4 shot; Lewis magnum 


distance 40 yards; pattern in 24-inch circle 
101, 65 per cent; in 30-inch 122, 79 per cent; 
circles were originally made, but were not re- 
produced on this sheet. 


gun; 


obtained from 3-inch cases, thus indicating 


that this gun behaved the same as_ other 
arms, doing its best work when shot with 


the cases for which it was chambered. 

It was thought that the Sweeley metal 
wad would be peculiarly adapted to such a 
gun as this one, granted that it was over- 
bored, for the wad can be made to expand 
so as to fill a bore considerably larger than 
standard. Moreover, the shot mold has a 
direct tendency to reduce breech pressure, 
which in the nature of things would further 
the use of heavy charges. 

Now a word about the Sweeley theories 
and system of loading, even tho this has 
been handled previously. The metal wad 
with its indented top and expansion ring is 
intended to form and does form a complete 
gas check. Yet it occupies but a fraction 
of the room taken up by felt wadding, which 
makes it necessary to fill up a case of ordi- 
nary length so as to bring the shot column 
to its proper position. Since the metal wad 
fulfills every requirement so far as a gas- 
dam is concerned, other wads having like 
purpose would be superfluous, their action 
merely adding to friction and _ resistance. 
In order to fill un the case without entailing 
further friction or with a minimum of fric- 
tion, the wad column above the metal wad 
is composed of non-elastic material, cut to 
13-gauge in place of 12. These sub-caliber 
wads are used by Sweeley when he desires 
to reduce resistance—that is, when loading 
heavy charges of shot and powder; on the 
other hand, he might desire to add to re- 
sistance, shooting light loads, and would 
then 





load felt wads on top of the metal, 
possibly a size larger than the bore. 
Above the wadding the shot mold is put 
in place, large end up, and filled with shot 
the shot charge extending above the top ‘ 
the mold. For example, the mold used 
the work detailed in this chapter holds bu 
1 ounce of shot, which would leave 4 ounce 
above the top. This mold is illustrated here- 
with in No. 6. Its mission is not to co”: 
centrate the shot, as might be expected. ! 
the shot begin to pass out of the mold 
soon as the initial drive is ended and 
practically freed from the mold before 


—- S ome 
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al DONT du Pont Powder averages 4 per 
cent. greater velocity (greater effec- 

SHOTGUN POWDERS Prd tive range), 6 per cent. better pat- 
- tern (more even spread of shot), 
| a DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS z and 10 percent. less breech pressure 

= 12 GAUGE oz |16GAUGE oz |20GAUGE OZ enon (greater margin of safety), 

Kind of Game || DRAMS SHOT) DRAMS SHOT| DRAMS SHOT) ALL Gatices E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 

Turkey es a ae 2 |e & CO., Inc. 

Geese 4m 1% 2 (nil a _ eal %, | YA Sporting Powders Division 

Brant es | ise | Ain flight Wilmington, Delawate 

Large Ducks 3% {IM 2% | 1 Wr | Yo |\Ooverd 

Medium Ducks| | 

Grouse _ |. | 

PrairieChicken|} 3% /I-%| 2% | 1 1% % || © 

Squirrels | | 

Rabbis | 3 || 2% |1| a |r| 6 

Small Ducks | | | 

Pigeons | 3% [he] 2% | 1) Mm |%] 7% 

Doves of | . | 

, 1} 

Quail | 1 | | | 

Snipe ae) 1 1 y) 

Woodcock 3 } 2h 1 1% % | 8 

Shore Birds } || 1-% | | 

Reeds Rail Birds || 3 | 1 Wm | 1 WM | %\\ 1 

Trapshooting || 3 j1%} 2% | 1 2% | %| 7% 





BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS _ 
If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by grains. ff 
A comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Loads: 


DRAMS GRAINS DRAMS GRAINS 
32 equivalent to 28 2'4 equivalent to 20 
3% : ‘ 20 WW : - 


: 24 a ° ° 10 
W™% : i yy 13% ° t 14 
x In 12-Gauge loads only use No.2 Shot. PUA ™- 
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T is du Pont’s job to see that 
the powder in the last shell of 
the day shoots the same as in the 
first shell. This uniformity in 
powders is based upon rigid con- 
trol in production and 121 years 
of powder-making experience. 
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Model 330 Stevens. 
Retail price— including 
tax $27.50, latest 1923 
double-barrel hammer- | 
less shotgun, accurate! 
and durable—with all the| 
Stevens 59 years behind it. 
Stevens alsomakesasplen- 
did line of single-barrelguns. 


Always 
accurate 


and durable 


Look through a Stevens barrel—shot- 
gun or rifle. Pretty smooth, isn’t it? 

And no wonder. When a Stevens 
barrel is bored or drilled, the final 
reaming cuts away Jess than one-half 
of a thousandth of an inch. 

Takes a long time—but it has kept 
Stevens a leader in accuracy for the 
last 59 years. 


The same painstaking care 
throughout 


To getting a handsome—a lasting— 
finish; to striking just the right balance. 
Once you get the feel of a Stevens you’ll 
never give it up. 

And just do this: match a Stevens— 
rifle or shotgun —for accuracy, 
good looks, and price against any 
firearms you like. 

We rest our case on 
outcome. 

Ask at your dealer’s or 
write direct for our in- 
teresting catalog. 
J. STEVENS ARMS 

COMPANY 
Dept. 473, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated 
by the Savage Arms 
Corporation 

















the 


Stevens single bar- 
rel gun. Model 
107. Compressed 
forged steel barrel, 
full choke, auto- 
maticejector. Made 
in 12, 16, 20, 28 and 
-410-gauge. 


Stevens “Favorite” Retail 
brice, including tax $9.75. 
24-in. take-down, .22 long 
rifle, .22 short, .25 Stevens 
and .32 long rim-fire. A 
favorite for three generations. 


Stevens 


59th year—largest manufac- 
turer of shotguns in the world 
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shot column strikes the choke. The choke, 
then, acts precisely as usual, its expression 
a bit emphasized, per- 
haps. The real mis- 
sion of the shot mold 
is to get the shot thru 


and past the cone 
without mutilation: 
this is due to the 


which prevents the 
lead from coming in 
contact with the bar- 
rel, and is also due 
in a measure to the 
form of the mold, nar- 
rowed at the base. 
In ordinary shot shell 
loading with naked 
shot the base of the 
shot charge is caught 
between the hammer of the gas drive and 
the anvil of weight of shot column, leading 
to deformation of this base. In the Sweeley 
load much of the first gas blow is taken 
up in bursting the base of the shot column, 
and ere this is fully accomplished the col- 
umn of shot is past the cone and moving 
up the barrel. The underlying idea, then, 
is not to get much closer pattern than would 
be secured with naked shot, but to insure 
that the shot pellets are left undeformed, 
thus capable of flying true, with increased 
penetration and a lessened shot string. 

Just how nearly these cartridges accom- 
plish what they were designed to is not to 
be proven in this chapter except by noting 
the excellence of the patterns as compared 
with those generally secured. Shot string- 
ing we hope to take up in a separate chap- 
ter, thru the use of a device patented by 
the Western Cartridge Company which 
records the impact of the shot in the order 
in which they strike the target. 

As stated, the targets illustrating this 
chapter were shot by Askins, but the shells 
were loaded by Sweeley, being subsequently 
transferred to 3-inch Record cases, this 
without disturbing the amount of powder, 
amount of shot, and the same wadding as 
used in the same order. The Record cases 
were high base, which enabled the wadding 
to fill them as snugly as it previously did 
the 2%4-inch low-base shells. Wadding con- 
sisted of one long-bearing brass gas check, 
No. 12, card No. 13, thick card No. 13, 
Winchester nitro card No. 13, card No. 12-A 
thickness beneath the shot. The shot charge 
when using the shot mold was 144 ounces, 
this particular mold not being adapted to 
larger charges of shot. Two loads that 
counted ran 175 and 178, and 175 was taken 
as the number of pellets, percentages being 
based on this number, except where a few 
other charges were used without shot mold. 

The big English gun is supposed to be 
capable of killing ducks un to 100 yards 
when charged with BBs, and doubtless it 
would if it happened to hit a bird with 
enough pellets. The load for this long-range 
work is 1% ounces of the big shot. We 
were more or less skeptical about a gun with 
a bore of not greater than .735 handling 1% 
ounces of shot to advantage, but this Lewis 
gun really shot that charge fairly well. 
Nevertheless, our experimental work with 
this gun did not convince us that it ought 
to be shot with any of the usual duck shot, 
in loads exceeding 138 ounces, while the 
gun performed admirably with 114 ounces. 

It is, of course, advisable in shot shell 
loading to maintain evenness of velocity. 
This implies that when the shot charge is 
increased, more powder would have to be 
placed behind it. This is not the common 
practice of loading companies, because the 
increase of both powder and shot often 
leads to excessive breech pressure and to a 
poorly balanced cartridge. It should be 





No.b. 


No. 6—The Sweeley 


shot mold. Drawing 
is not correctly pro- 
portioned, as mold is 
intended for an ounce 
and a quarter of shot. 


said, however, that when a point is reached 
in shot charges which demands the reduc- 
tion of the powder in order to keep down 
pressures, there is usually a distinct loss 
rather than a gain from the excessive weight 
of lead. 
TABLE 
Lewis Magnum Shotgun; Sweeley and 
Other Loads 

Sweeley load, short case, pattern in 24. 
inch circle, 40 yards, 81=46%, 30-inch, 
113=64.5%. 

Sweeley reload, 3-inch case, pattern in 24 
inch circle, 40 yards, 119=65%, 30-inch, 
150=85.6%. 

Sweeley reload, 3-inch case, pattern in 24. 
inch circle, 40 yards, 114=65%, 30-inch, 
145—82%. 

Sweeley reload, 3-inch case, pattern in 24 
inch circle, 40 yards, 146—83%, 30-inch, 
162=92.5%. 

Sweeley reload, 3-inch case, pattern in 24 
inch circle, 50 yards, 89=50%, 30-inch, 
122=70%. 

Sweeley reload, 3-inch case, pattern in 24- 
inch circle, 60 yards, 43=24.5%, 30-inch, 
61=35%. 

All Felt Wads, No Mold 

Load 37 grains, 144 ounces, shot size 
3-inch case, pattern in 24-inch circle, 
yards, 102=59%, 30-inch, 133=76%. 

Load 37 grains, 144 ounces, size shot 4, 
3-inch case, pattern in 30-inch circle, 
yards, 135=76.2%. 

Load 37 grains, 16 ounces, size shot 4, 
3-inch case, pattern in 30-inch circle, 40 
yards, 140—=73%. 

Load 37 grains, 1°4 ounces, shot size 4, 
3-inch case, pattern in 30-inch circle, 40 
yards, 145—75.5%. 

Load 36 grains, 1% ounces, shot size 4, 
3-inch case, pattern in 30-inch circle, 40 
yards, 153—76%. 

Load 36 grains, 1% ounces, shot size 4, 
3-inch case, pattern in 30-inch circle, 40 
yards, 155=77%. 

No. 4 shot was used thruout, measured 
and not counted. 

All Sweeley loads contained 37 grains De 
Luxe, weighed. 

Other loads were shot in the course of a 
week of steady experimenting with this gun, 
but the figures given are typical and it was 
not thought worth while to tabulate all of 
them. 

By Sweeley cartridges we sometimes mean 
cartridges loaded with his devices, metal 
wads and shot mold, but in this instance the 
load was designed by him. Askins found in 
his experiments, using the particular lot of 
De Luxe powder which he had, that 37 
grains of powder was too much. Thirty-five 
grains of powder gave a velocity when driv- 
ing 1%4 ounces of shot of about 1,020 feet, 
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No. 2—Sweeley load, distance 40 yards, metal 
wads, filled in with regular blackedge wavs; 
Lewis gun; 35 grains De Luxe, 1% ounces 0! 
shot, 175 pellets No. 4 shot; pattern in 24-incd 
102 or 59 per cent; in 30-inch 133 or 76 per 
cent. The most evenly distributed pattern macé 
by gun and load. 
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which is high enough for a killing penetra- 
tion and at the same time throws a better 
pattern than can be had with a higher pow- 
der charge. At one time when experiment- 
ing with De Luxe powder at the Western 
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No. 3—Sweeley load, metal wad and_ shot 
mold; distance 40 yards; this was a _ regular 
Sweeley load except transferred to a 3-inch case; 
pattern in 24-inch 146 or 83 per cent; in 30- 
inch 162 or 92.5 per cent. 


factory we loaded 39 grains of this 16 grains 
De Luxe, getting an instrumental velocity of 
1,070 feet with No. 4 shot. However, the 
velocity was all we did get, for patterns were 
distinctly absent. Further experimenting led 
to the conviction that 35 grains of powder 
were ample, while 34 grains threw closer pat- 
terns, and in standard bored guns proved 
the better load. The Sweeley mold, reducing 
pressures as stated, furthers the use of some- 
what heavier powder charges, hence breech 
pressures with 37 grains would not be 
higher, probably, than 34 grains with naked 
shot. 









Upon the whole, using either naked shot 
loads or the Sweeley mold, the Lewis gun 
shot well. We agree with the makers that 
they have an excellent duck gun. It doesn’t 
differ greatly, however, from an L. C. Smith 
f like weight, using precisely the same 
oad. We tried out the two guns side and 


side, shooting them alternately, and found 
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». 4—Sweeley load the same as No. 3, but 
ince 50 yards; pattern in 24-inch circle 89 
r 00.9 per cent; in 30-inch 122 or 70 per cent; 
contained 175 pellets, powder charge 37 


little difference in patterns. Both guns 
re chambered for 3-inch cases, and both, 
by the way, shot Super X loads in 3-inch 
cases very well, and again about equally 
well. The Smith was standard bored, per- 
haps cut a trifle smaller than the Lewis, 
‘ith a shorter and sharper constriction in 
the choke. It might be stated that of 
\merican guns the Smith is one of the best 
for shooting heavy shot charges. 
Subsequently we tried this Lewis gun with 
vier shot charges, using a somewhat dif- 
ferent form of mold. Some account of this 
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Model ’99—Not.. 
the hammerless, sol- 
id breech. Nothing 
can get in to jam 
thatpowerfulaction. 
Built for .22 hi-pow- 
er; -250-3000; .30-30; 
-300; .303. 


The Savage 
Sporter — bolt- 
action, .22 re- 
peating rifle—23-inch 
round barrel, genuine 
American walnut stock, 
varnish finish, pistol 
grip, open sporting 
sights, five-shot detach- 
able box magazine. 


The lever of 











lightning speed— 


HERE’S speed in a Savage lever- 
action—in the short throw of 
the lever—in the powerful action 
that always functions. 
There’s speed, too, in the bolt- 
action—that smooth-working, easy- 
throwing bolt-handle. 


And deadly accuracy. Built into 
every Savage barrel. Lever or bolt- 
action, a Savage shoots true. 

And into the Savage magazine 
you can cram your soft points with- 
out denting a nose. For the Savage 
rotary magazine supports the car- 
tridge at the base—no battering 
from recoil. 


There’s a Savage for every 
kind of American game 
.22 Hi-power. Ideal for small and 
medium game—from woodchucks to 
wolves. Accurate at long and un- 

certain ranges. 
.30-30. A standard and ever de- 
pendable rifle for deer and similar 


VAGI 





game at moderate ranges. Used by 
many seasoned hunters. 

.303. The hard-hitting old .303— 
famous for 20 years. Ideal for deer, 
caribou and black bear. Unsur- 
passed for timbered country. 

-250-3000. An all-around rifle. 
Terrific speed and low trajectory 
make it the gun for mountain sheep, 
goats and deer at extreme ranges. 

.300. Delivers a smashing blow. 
Big enough for the biggest game. 
Splendid for moose and elk. 

And the Savage .22s—the Sporter 

-the new bolt-action repeating .22 

the gilt-edge accuracy of the finest 
target rifle built into a sporting 
model. Or the slide-action, Model 
’14—every feature originally and 
distinctively Savage—sturdy and 
accurate. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write 
direct for our interesting catalog. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

Dept. 167 Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 








Savage manufactures ammunition 
for every Savage high-power rifle. 
Savage ammunition is advised for 
use with Savage high-power rifles. 
Savage is now also manufacturing 
other well-known cartridges. Look 
for the Savage Red Box. 

















HEISER 


IS THE 


ORIGINAL 


Maker of Genuine 


Custom Hand Made 
Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructible Gun Cases 
All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 
Fly Books, Puttees, Cuffs, Belts, 
Chaps 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. 
Dept. A. Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 
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| work will be given in a later chapter. It necessarily shoot factory ammunition. Th. 


SOME REAL should be kept in mind that few duck lower half of the table giving results wit 


shooters will have a chance or perhaps the naked shot affords a better line on what t! 


inclination to shoot Sweeley loads. Neither marksman might expect from such a guy 
| the metal wads nor the shot mold is on the as the Lewis, using No. 4 shot, from 1), 
market, and while the style of loading gives to 1%, patterning from 135 to 150 pellet 


FOR THE SPORTSMEN | maximum performances with a shotgun, yet In fairness to the reader who may |}, 


| that avails littke where the gunner must tempted to try the Sweeley cartridge in th: 


Geha 2-shot repeating shotgun, | “y future we wish to say that the results ma 
12 and 16 gaase. sa —— : be very disappointing unless the charge and 

Limited quantity 5 rder | ~f > are closely > > 7 
at this price $ 1 3.9 immediately °? tn mold — clo: ely fitte d ” the lucha I 
See: 2 example, the load we have given here. 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer type rifle, changed to a Fox gun chambered the sam: 
length, would do nothing worth while. Thy 


CALIBRE 5 Only 7 of these consi , 
30-06 $34. left. ‘ . ee = shot mold did not behave consistently, pat- 


; | ” °o/ terns sometimes falling off to 100 shot. The 

Mauser combination rifle and || a eee o * Fox gun demanded a mold of its own, and 

pistol with wood stock, complete, || ° * oe , then shot fully up to the Lewis, handling as 

$24 50 |. er = . well a bit heavier charges. The man of an 

re | fee i * ° experimental turn w’:, is willing to take 

Only 8 of these left. | if os = > any amount of pains can get great work out 

.22-Calibre Rifle take down, $4.75. || / a . ae _ of shot molds and metal wads, but for the 

| , TAY great bulk of duck shots who have little 

32-shot magazine for the Luger, will fit || /> / ° . Seung ° enough time to shoot and none to be de- 

either .30-cal. or 9 mm., only 10 of these | [ 7 Sai voted to experimental shell loading, the 

could be gotten at this price, $12.75. || | : metal wads and shot molds will prove to be 
Carl Zeiss, Emil Busch, or C. P. Goertz || Pha os Z merely a source of irritation. 

8-power field wanna new, including ° Using paper shells and progressive smoke- 

case, : ‘ : $13.25 a a ee ee ee en ee less powder, the heaviest factory loads now 

AMMUNITION | distance 60 yards; pattern in 24-inch 43 or 24.5 obtainable in 12-bore contain 1°S ounces of 

30-06, $3.75 per 100. .30-Cal. Luger, $3.00 per 100. || Her cents im psibese wag tng ae —— * shot, driven at a velocity of about 1,020 feet 

25 or .32-Cal. Auto. Ammunition $1.85 per 100. || p esslinas Me seabanilite of &illen a eng onan for No. 4 shot, and this load will shoot finely 

Every Article Guaranteed | Gun was the same thruout all these patterns— 1” this Lewis gun, and in some guns of 


| Lewis magnum 12-bore. American make. 


National Military Shop | See ee 


742 9th St., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Gun Talks - No. 43 


Chauncey Thomas 


. 
Wrestling Book FREE Ss” FAR we have found several rough- bare target cannot be disputed, and often a 


Ge an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the . a “s 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer and-ready rules for informal turkey bullet will actually go thru another bullet 


ber aera br shoots to include all kinds and degrees of hole. Do not depend on the memory of the 
o 


Sconce shots, loads and guns, namely: have the 10- marker, and by all means have as experi- 

ring not more than 1 inch for each 100 enced a man as possible do the calling and 
| yards, and the surrounding 9, 8, etc., rings marking, for nothing will discourage the 
14 inch each for every 100 yards of range, good shots so soon as to have good called 
ee | and targets of just half this spacing will be shots miscalled thru the megaphone. And 
still better, for such small 10-rings and such also have two megaphones, one at the target 
small 9s, 8s, etc., reduce shoot-offs to a and the other at the shooting point, for con- 
minimum, and shoot-offs at a turkey shoot stant shouting for several hours becomes 























eal OGjpi. 0d are not a good thing as a general rule and_ not only indistinct, but soon utterly impos- 

| JOSTAM_ “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD in the long run altho of raaher more than sible. When a good shot witl good g 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION ong , . oa wre s 5 — a | oe 
Used by the best shots in the world. Slanting holes take up | average interest at the time. The shoot-offs calls “ten” to himself, and the marker after 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. tend to center the birds in the fewer expert a glance yells “off the target,” the shooter 


Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. : ° ° srr ’ 9? “rn ” 
JOSTAM MFG. 0O., 1088 MONTANA ST., OnI0AGO, ILL. /| hands; hence the need for small 10-rings rightly thinks “What’s the use?” or “Fraud, 


and small space rings. so finds plenty of cold feet to start home on, 
We find another thing: Divide the guns and he stays there next time, too. The 
into at least three grades, and if some one marker and the man in charge of the score 
PNEUMATIC man or gun wins too steadily in one grade, card are half the shoot—places unfit for boys 
then advance him or it to the next higher or women, for many men will not shoot un 
CANVAS DECOYS grade. Thus if some black powder shot is der boys or women, thru natural instinct 
getting too many feathers in his ‘cap, hoist and lack of confidence. They inwardly rebel 
him a notch to the .30-30 and hunting arms against taking instructions from them; and 
Hand painted. Collapsible. Aur class, and if some man with a well-held and whatever tends to make friction, and es 
tight. Made of fine sheeting, well-loaded_ .30-30 or Krag carbine is think- pecially silent dissatisfaction, soon will spoil 
oiled and will not rot One dozen ing of making a feather bed, just gently pry the shoot from then on and will kill all 
: . him loose and lay him down carefully in chances of future shoots. This is one of 
weigh 10 pounds. Packed in the Springfield class, and so on up the line. the half-million reasons why so many shoot- 
wooden box. Soldin world mar- Do not bar the good shots; this soon kills ing, and other clubs for that matter, tend 
ket 37 years. Canadian goose interest in the turkey shoots, for the poor to gradually dwindle down to a few mem- 
and seven varieties of ducks. shots' go as much to watch the good shots bers, and then too few to make a club, ani 
| and to learn as they do to shoot with their the perseeneay oo ng, has melted away—no 
: | own guns. In other words, do not throw one exactly knows how. 
Sold by jobbers and dealers | away ae best ore, but grade your rock into The two things that kill most shooting 
everywhere hand-picked, smelting and milling, and even clubs are, first, the few expert men taking 
into tailings. Turkey shoots with the good the cream of things to themselves as a sort 
| shots and the good guns barred out are like of inborn right, and expecting the rest o! 
| a series of concerts with the good singers the club to act as an admiring audienc: 
Manufactared by | and the best musical instruments barred out. and take their leavings; or, on ‘the other 
| Another thing necessary: allow no double hand, things so conducted that the good 
CANVAS DECOY Co. | entries, as previously mentioned, and be sure shots stay away entirely. Next to these tw: 
UNION CITY, TENN., U.S.A. ' to call each shot, both its value and its ‘diseases come profanity, betting, drinking 
position “on the clock,” and, above all, paste and last, but far from least, social affairs i: 
each shot. This saves what often is a seri: mo way connected with shooting, such as 
READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE ous dispute, which ends the turkey shooting, cards or dancing. Many men like to shoo 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 267 if not that day, then in the future. But a against each other who do not care to mi 
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ir women folks, and their women folks 
won't mix anyway—and this breaks up the 
shooting club. Dancing and card playing 
are as fatal to a shooting club as a shooting 

ipe would be to a dance or a card game. 
You might as well try to cross a Sunday 
school with a cock fight and have everyone 

home pleased. The Mexicans can, but 
the whites can’t. Won’t work. Now, poker 
is the only game of cards I care for, or in 
fact know anything about, and I don’t know 
that. as I have learned at intervals, and I 
like rifle and six-gun shooting, and I used 
to like to dance when the Blue Danube 
flowed, and I also like pickles, milk and 
beer, but these things won’t mix. So if you 
would have a shooting club, don’t do any- 
thing there or thereabouts but shoot. Go 
elsewhere to cut, cuss, caper and chew. And 
just one foul-mouth man or betting nickel- 
teaser has ruined many a club, and the men 
responsible cannot see for the life of them 
why the club died out “from lack of inter- 
est.’ The men who dropped out (deliber- 
ately neglecting to pay dues or attend is the 
usual method) were and are_ interested, 
deeply interested, but in shooting, not in 
dirt. This is by no means meant to be a 
smug sermon on morals, but a few cold- 
blooded pointers on why so many shooting 
clubs go to pieces. 

Poverty is the least of causes, for most of 
the dead clubs have been killed by the few 
moneyed members rather than by the many 
poor ones. “We are going to each put in 
$100 apiece and build a club house,” has 
been the death warrant then and there to 
many a shooting club, for $100 is nothing 
comparatively to a few of the members, can 
be afforded perhaps by some of the others, 
but is absolutely prohibitive to most of the 
others, and among the poorer ones are 
usually most of the best shots and best men 
in the club. They say nothing, but drop out 
for the simple reason that the pace is too 
swift for them financially, and they do not 
care to explain this to the world; so they 
quietly drop out, by ones and twos, and the 
club melts to the moneyed few, most of the 
best shots “take no interest,” and the club 
dies, and that ends it. Too much treasury 
means no treasury at all, and no club. 

In many ways a saloon was the best run 
club in the world —a product of centuries 
of experiment and evolution; at least the 
saloon. was the model on which the many 
Harriman railroads founded their railroad- 
men’s clubs, and this I know directly face 
to face from the man who organized them. 
If you would have the shooting club be and 
remain a shooting club, let it be neither a 
Sunday school, a social center nor a saloon, 
but strictly a place to shoot, and nothing 
else. Don’t try to put all the animals in the 
circus in one cage and expect to have a 
happy family; and don’t try to mix profanity 
an preachers, women and windage, cards 
and cartridges, betting, booze and _ bullets 
ill together and have anything. Some 
preachers shoot, you know, even some 
church folks do, and they don’t like alley 


lanzuage, so in the shooting club leave out 
both profanity and prayer. One is as out of 
place as the other, and will just as quickly 


break up the club as the other. He doesn’t 
like your publie prayers and you don’t like 
is public profanity, so think as you please, 


kee) off the other fellow’s toes, and shoot. 
\n| the preacher or lodge member or insur- 
ance agent who trys to push his trade in 


the shooting club, or salesman for some 
1m unition concern or sporting goods store, 


the» pests spoil things just as surely and 
qui kly as the most foul-mouthed low-down 
In wn. 


ive everything at home except the guns, 
and this means the missus and the kids— 
esp-cially the kids. Small boys running 


} 
| 


‘0ose are a nuisance to everyone but their 
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napped in the act 


A remarkable snapshot! And a remarkable shotgun load that can make 
a clean kill at 79 yards. Wise oid ducks and geese, joy-riding outside 
the range of ordinary loads, are no longer safe. 


Something like twenty yards greater range has given SUPER-X an 
extraordinary sale. Dealers find their stocks all gone before the demand 
is satisfied. Hunters know this—and are ordering now. 

For all kinds of shooting, the WESTERN “FIELD” has the endorse- 
ment of veteran sportsmen. It is the shell that was used by the American 
team in winning the World’s Trap-shooting Championship at the last 
Olympic games in Antwerp, Belgium. 


This Coupon Will Bring Free Booklets 


Ask for “Better Bullets,” which describes the improvements that 
WESTERN has made in rifle and revolver cartridges. It tells about the 
BOAT-TAIL and OPEN-POINT EXPANDING bullets, the MARKS- 
MAN L. R. .22, and also Lubaloy, the bullet jacket metal which prevents 
metal fouling. These features can be obtained only in WESTERN rifle 
cartridges. Ask for the “‘Secret of Super-X,” or for any information or 
advice that our staff of experts can give you. This service is free. : 


WRITE DEPT. J-i0 TODAY 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., East Alton, Ills. 





This very unusual photograph was 
taken with a 5 camera. The 
hunter was in one blind while his 
wife in another caught the picture at 
the exact moment that the duck was 
hit. Knowing the distance between % ot s _* / 3 









the two blinds—and the angle of ele- 2 se 
vation of both the gun and the camera, SLro 
distance of the bird was accurately r Po 
2 < 2 


determined to be 79 yards. 
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Wreck survivors 
tell how tobacco 
kept them going 


When food and water gave out 
on third day, they smoked 
until rescued 


Perhaps they were only pirates of the sea. 
Nevertheless, they were very much human 
beings when they found themselves miles 
out to sea adrift in an open boat. 

With two days’ supply of food and water, 
they confidently expected to be rescued in 
plenty of time. But when the third day 
passed and no friendly sail appeared on the 
horizon it began to look like a case for 
Davy Jones’s locker. 

One of the victims, crazy with thirst, sug- 
gested that they divide a bottle of iodine 
and end the agony quickly. 

“The tobacco hasn’t given out yet,” said 
another. “Let’s stick it out a while longer.” 
And they did. 

Late in the afternoon of the fifth day a 
tramp schooner saw their distress signals 
and came valiantly to the rescue. 

“The only thing that kept us going at all 
was tobacco,” one of the survivors admitted 
when he was safely deposited on dry land 
again. 

Pipes filled with Edgeworth probably have 
no more soothing effect than pipes filled 
with other tobaccos, but most Edgeworth 
smokers feel that they need Edgeworth to 
get complete pipe satisfaction. 

If you have never smoked Edgeworth, send 
your name and address on a postcard to 
Larus & Brother Com- 
pany. They will be glad 
to send you free samples 
—generous helpings both 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

Smoke a few pipefuls 
b HIGHIGR and judge for yourself 

ADVP] whether or not you wish 










nd to become a _ per- 
manent member of 
the Edgeworth 
Club. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in sev- 
eral handy in-between sizes. 

We have a special week-end size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

For the free samples, kindly address Larus 
& Brother Company, 39 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include on 
your postcard the name and address of your 
regular tobacco dealer, your courtesy will 
be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Comnany will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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proud papa, and the shooting grounds are 
not meant to be a nursery any more than 
they are to be a saloon or a gambling joint 
or a dance hall. Teach the boys to shoot, 
by all means, but not at the expense of other 
men, who perhaps don’t like your boys at 
all, and probably not you yourself for that 
very reason. Boys do not belong at a man’s 
shoot any more than they do in a lodge, a 
directors’ meeting, a bank or at grand opera. 
They queer a crowd of grown men just as 
a group of grown folks queer a children’s 
party. Leave them at home; the other men 
don’t want them there; it irritates them, 
makes them nervous and spoils the shooting; 
and that is what the club is for—shooting. 
Draw a pencil mark around this and show 
it to the missus. 

Teach the boys to shoot, but only on cer- 
tain days. Then the club ceases to be a 
shooting club; it becomes a shooting school. 
Have a ladies’ day if you wish, when the 
men who wish to can bring their women 
folks. But if you love peace and not sure 
war, don’t mix boys’ and women’s day. 
Keep the matches in the powder can if you 
want to, but don’t, as you value the life of 
the club, mix those two events. Better hold 
the cat and the dog shows in the same room 
some pleasant evening. Then the old he- 
grouchs who are mildly insane on nursing 
a bullet hole just a few hundredths of an 
inch nearer the center can stay away and 
still be stanch members of the club. On 
the other hand, if they are members, they, 
too, have rights equal to the over-married 
ones; so have certain days when the family 
and friends are barred, and Grouch can plug 
away in peace and quiet, and thus perhaps 
break a world’s record for the club. For 
now and then Fatty is the best shot in the 
club, or at least near top, and he does not 
exactly relish balancing on his navel and 
taking out his false teeth when the Spring- 
field slugs him in the jaw—and doing all 
this right there before those sweet, adorable 
optics of Mary Ann or the caustic and none- 
too-muffled comments of Mrs. Pepper. For 
Pepper himself, he doesn’t give a D.D., for 
“Pep” is a good fellow, but it is different 
loving a chum and loving his wife, or per- 
haps mother-in-law. Even “Pep” himself 
doesn’t seem to care much for her. So Fatty 
stays away, and when dues time comes 
around his check fails to show up, and the 
club dwindles. 

A shooting club is like a pack horse—the 
more you pile on it the more likely it is to 
fall down. And a shooting club is also 
much like a hospital—it is no place for lots 
of things that are all right elsewhere. The 
opera is a poor place to eat sandwiches, and 
whistling is bad manners at the table; and 
as no man or woman is supposed to take a 
bath in the public fountain, so chop every- 
thing except shooting in the shooting club. 
The bubbling genius with the judgment of 
a kitten who suggests, “Let’s do this—” gag 
him then and there. Tell him to go start a 
dance or card club, or a saloon, or a gam- 
bling joint, or a Sunday school picnic, or 
a salesroom, or a hobo mulligan of his own, 
and not ruin the shooting club, which exists 
to shoot, and for no other purpose. 

Now as to the clubs dead, dying or dis- 
eased. Cut out these things, and see it re- 
vive. Not at once, of course, for fingers 
once burned and toes once trod upon are 
slow to venture again, but a poor, starved, 
shaking shooting club, in name only, sad- 
dled with one or all the evils mentioned, 
can and will come to life in due time if it 
cuts out everything but straight shooting, 
and nothing but shooting. It will probably 
have to be reorganized, even re-named, but 
that is a small and simple matter—anything 
to get rid of the ticks. Or else if this can- 
not be done, then call a meeting and put 
the matter flatly, “Shall we cut it out, or 


quit?” If they don’t cut it out they will 
have to quit anyway, so better face the maj. 
ter point blank. Organize a shooting club 
just as one does a political machine, and 
run it exactly the same way, and one will 
be as big a success as the other. And po. 
litical machines run the American govern. 
ment and the American people. 





War-Time Cartridge Cases: 
A Caution 


E have often had to caution American 

riflemen against the use of cartridge 
cases made during the war, particularly for 
maximum loads. During the past year we 
have had so many complaints from riflemen 
using such cases, and have heard of so many 
serious accidents resulting from their use, 
that the time has come to most emphatically 
caution riflemen against their use for any- 
thing but reduced loads, and for these only 
when the case shows no signs of cracks in 
the neck. Brass deteriorates from age. 
These war-time cases, none too good at the 
start, have now deteriorated to the point 
where it is no longer safe to use them with 
any full loads. 

Cartridge cases require the very best grade 
of brass for their proper construction. Dur. 
ing the war there was naturally a very gen- 
eral deterioration in the quality of the brass 
available. In addition to this not so much 
attention could be given to the proper an- 
nealing of the cases made in such large 
quantities and in the great rush of war pro- 
duction. Also most of the .30-caliber Model 
1906 cases were made with the so-called 
“machine gun anneal” so as to work more 
efficiently in machine guns without ruptur- 
ing and causing jams. One of the troubles 
with war-time cartridge cases is that they 
are too soft; they will not stand high pres- 
sures, the heads expand, allow the primers 
to blow cut, stick badly so that they are 
hard to extract, and a certain proportion of 
such cases when used with high velocity 
loads give away at the head, allow the gas 
to come back, completely wrecking the 
breech mechanism of the rifle, and often 
seriously injuring the shooter. Other cases 
split at the neck and badly score the cham- 
ber of the rifle. In no case will they give 
satisfaction, and we believe that they are 
now absolutely dangerous to use. This ap- 
plies to all .30 Model 1906 and .30-40 Krag 
cases made by the government and by all 
private cartridge companies prior to 1921. 
It may also apply sometimes to cases of 
other calibers made prior to 1920. 

War-time cases for the .30 Model 190 
cartridge and the .30-40 Krag cartridge ca" 
be told from peace-time commercially mace 
cases by the fact that the former have only 
the initials of the manufacturing company 
and the month and year of manufacture 
stamped on the head, while the good com- 
mercial cases have the initials of the com: 
pany and the name of the cartridge stamped 
on the head. The proper Frankford Arsenal 
cases for use with high velocity and maxi- 
mum loads have “F. A. 22-R,” or “F. A. 
23-R” stamped on the head, the numbers 
signifying the year of manufacture, and the 
letter “R” standing for “rifle anneal” as dis 
tinct from “machine gun anneal.” 

The undersigned believe it highly desir- 
able that the utmost publicity be given to 
this caution. 

J. R. Mattern, 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 





Lawyer—Would you vouch for the defend: 
ant’s integrity? 

Witness—We-e-ell, not exactly, but I rin’t 
never catched him at nothing. 
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enough to break should it accidentally be 


Cleaning Rods and 
How to Use Them 
Ashley A. Haines 


HIS article, which will be short, will 
deal with cleaning rods and different 


ways of using them, no attempt being made 


to discuss the merits of the various cleaning 
solutions generally used for disposing of 
metal fouling, primer and powder residue, 
etc., as this is a matter which has been 
covered so often before. But concerning 
cleaning rods, it seems to me, much remains 
to be said, and while all who may read this 
are not likely to agree with all I may write, 
I do believe the majority will view the mat- 
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Fig. 1—Properly shaped slotted tipped rod. 
Cloth for this cleaner should not exceed 1% 
inches in length. 

Fig. 2—Ringed tip rod. This, like Fig. 3, is 
for round or square-shaped cleaning patch. 
Either of these ringed tip rods will hold a clean- 
ing patch securely when once in the barrel. 

Fig. 3—Same as Fig. 2, except it has one 
more band for cleaning patch. 

Fig. 3a—Similar to Figs. 2 and 3. A little 
bullet lubricant smeared over end of this rod 
and placed in center of cleaning patch; same is 
held properly in place while being inserted in 
chamber of barrel. 


ter much as I do. While nothing is more 
certain than that some cleaning rods are 
much better than others, I believe it to be a 
fact that the right man with an inferior rod 
can clean a rifle barrel’s interior perfectly 
with no prospect whatever of injuring it in 
any way. But while I believe this to be a 
fact, it is not admitting that one should use 
the inferior rod, as, 
for our work of 
cleaning the rifle, 
the best is none too 
good. Therefore se- 
lect the rod you be- 
lieve the best and 
never use any other. 
I have slotted and 
ringed hickory rods, 
steel rods, both 
jointed and_ solid, 
steel rods wood- 
covered, as well as 
steel rods celluloid- 
covered; but of the 
lot my _ preference 
runs heavily to the 
steel rod and the 
ones celluloid - cov- 
ered. But where 
2. +a wae te the ammonia dope 
both rod and gun. is to be used, the 
le cannot be cleaned celluloid - covered 
ge yg B= ow rods would be bet- 
at muzzle. Gun ter if steel tips and 

as shown is almost ferrules were used 
at prong oor instead of brass. 

‘f pressure exerted Lhe steel rods, both 
while being forced jointed and _ solid, 
the hae in age would be better, I 
<a aa poss Mag have always thought, 
5, 6 and 7. if made of spring 
steel, or at least of 

steel tempered quite hard, tho not hard 
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Cleaning Implements 


Every true sportsman takes pride in his gun. He 
knows that a clean gun is a sure gun. Marble’s 
Cleaning Implements are his best insurance 
against destruction by rust or corrosion. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod made. Packs in 
small space, yet when screwed together is as firm 
as a one-piece rod. Can’t wobble, bend or break. 
Three brass sections, with two steel joints and 
steel swivel at its end. May be had in brass or 
steel, 26, 30 and 36 inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps your outing equipment 
free from rust. Quickly dissolves residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-ounce bottle, 30 
cents; 6-ounce can, 60 cents; mail, 10 cents extra. 


Sample free. 
Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without injuring the finest 
rifle. Removes all lead, rust or powder residue. 
Made of brass gauze washers on a spirally-bent 
spring-tempered steel wire. May be attached to 
any standard rod, 60 cents. State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 
When saturated with oil, prevent rusting or pit- 
ting — perfect protection for any gun. One oiling 
lasts a year. For shot guns or rifles, 60 cents; 
revolvers, 30 cents. State gauge or caliber wanted. 

















The full Marble’s line includes also Axes, Knives, 

Waterproof Match Boxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 

Etc. If your dealer can’t supply you «rite for 
1923 catalog and prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
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SMITH Guns, regular frame 

any grade—8 to 8! Ibs., three- 
inch chamber—made to shoot 
modern high velocity shells and 
kill consistently at 70 to 85 yds. 
These guns are designed to replace 
the heavier bores, and to give equal 
results when using high velocity shells, 
Our special system of choke boring 
gives extreme velocity and penetra- 


tion, uniform patterns and makes the 


L. C. SMITH 


THE HARDEST HITTING GUN 
IN THE WORLD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS Co. 
(INC.) 


FULTON, N.Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 








THE WRIGHT KNIFE 


Made by andforsportsmen. The choice 
of Explorers and Big Game Hunters. 
Used in the days of the ‘‘Panhandle.” 
PRICE, $3.00 POSTPAID 
H.F. CROFUT HOFFMANS, N. Y. 


lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U.S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 
stand as much 
use asthemost 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 

put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 






























Every 

gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lelever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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sprung. But this rod I have in mind should 
be finished up glass-smooth and be but little 
smaller than the bore of the gun in which it 
would be used. The hard, very smooth rod, 
which is very slightly smaller than the bar- 
rel’s interior, is the rod that, in careless 
hands, is liable to rub and wear the 


less 

















: ie: A 


This shows correct manner of holding 
Grasp rod, as 


Fig. 5 
both gun and rod while cleaning. 
shown, about eight inches from the end to cen- 
ter of cleaner, being sure gun is held with left 
hand, with thumb pointing down the barrel, re- 
ceiver as shown, and right hand holding rod as 
one would grasp a buggy whip. Holding rod 
and gun as shown, one has perfect control of 
both rod and gun, and barrel’s interior can be 
perfectly cleaned from the muzzle, with no dan- 


| ger of muzzle wear resulting from rod rubbing 


lands at muzzle. 


lands than the rod of softer material, rough- 
ly finished and much too small. 

If the rod is a jointed one, it should be 
screwed together, passed between thumb and 
finger, and if joints can be felt, fine emery 
cloth should be used until connections can- 
not be detected. After this it should be 
polished until smooth as glass. If the end 
to carry the cleaning cloth is a slotted one, 
the sharp corners of the slot must be removed 
with a fine file. After this, screw rod in a 
vise and draw narrow strips of emery cloth 
(fine) back and forth thru slot until the 
slot at all points is as smooth as it is pos- 
sible to make it. Many run against trouble 
when using the slotted tip by using rod just 
as-it is sent from the factory, the conse- 
quence being that cloth is often cut in two 
by sharp corners of the slot when cleaning 
cloth is being forced thru the barrel—result 
being that not only is cloth often almost 
hopelessly wedged fast in the bore, but rod 
as well resists all efforts to withdraw it. 

Another mistake many make in using the 


slotted tip is in using a cleaning cloth much 
too long. It may seem incredible to some. 
but I have seen shooters get in trouble using 


a cloth twelve to fourteen inches in length 
and then wonder why the sharp corners of 
the slotted rod cut the cloth in two. Such 
a cloth wedges between the rod and the 
barrel for six or seven inches back of the 
slot and requires considerable force to shove 
thru the barrel; the sharp corners of slot 
cut the cloth, and after the careless shooter 
has exhausted every means at his disposal 
for removing the obstruction—using black- 
smith methods as a rule—it is handed to a 
gun man for treatment. With a slotted rod 


somewhat similar to Fig. 1, devoid of sharp 
corners, made smaller back of slot for three. 
fourths of an inch, and a strong cloth of 
about one and one-half inches in length 
used, the rifle’s interior can be perfectly 
cleaned with a certainty of such a cloth fit. 
ting evenly around the neck of the cleaner 
and giving an even bearing against the sur- 
face of the bore, with no prospect whatever 
of the cloth being cut in two or giving 
trouble of any kind. 

But all men do not like a slotted tip, 
many preferring a ringed end on the rod for 
a round or square patch. I have been fool- 
ing with shooting irons well over forty years, 
but am still undecided which I like best. 
the ringed or slotted tip. Both are good if 
cleaning cloth is right size, tips are correct 
shape and rod of proper diameter. If bar- 
rel to be cleaned has been properly cared 
for, either rod will clean it perfectly, while 
if it has been allowed to become rusted 
(and far too many rifle barrels are to be 
found in this denlorable condition, all due 
to the ignorance or carelessness of their 
owners), no type of rod or method of clean- 
ing will put that barrel in factory condition, 
while the prospect of a cleaning rod becom- 
ing wedged fast in the process of cleaning 
will be much greater than would be the case 
were the bore smooth as it should be. But 
the man of experience almost never wedges 
his rod fast in cleaning any barrel, as he, 
from experience, knows just what size clean- 
ing cloth should be used, never entering a 
cleaner in a barrel which gives more than 
a moderately tight fit. 


But concerning the ringed tip: Fig. 2 
shows one which suits me perfectly. Made 


as shown, the cleaning patch is gripped be- 
tween rod and rifle’s bore, giving an even fit 
all around, and clings fast to the rod while 
being forced thru the barrel until further 
orders. To tell a man just what size patch 
should be used for various sized rods and 
for different calibers would be impossible, 
as the rods might vary in size as well as the 
thickness of the natch used would vary in 
thickness, but it will be a pretty safe guide 
for the inexperienced to say to be careful 
and always use the strongest cloth available. 
and always keep in mind that the barrel 
can be verfectly cleaned with a cleaning 














Six 


entered 
eight inches, the right hand slides up the r 
foot or so, and rod is again shoved down '‘« 


Fig. 6—After rod has been 


barrel. The third shifting of the hand on 
rod and it is shoved entirely thru the ba 
after which it may be withdrawn with a cot 
of movements. If rod is not of the revol\ 
type it should be allowed to follow the rifl 
which it will do if cleaning cloth gives a mo 
ately tight fit. 
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7—Single-shot, take-down and bolt-action 
vhich can be cleaned from the breech are 
t readily cleaned if one sits down as shown 
olds rifle with left hand grasping fore arm 
permitting hand to rest on left knee. Right 
shows manner in which rod is held for the 
und final shove, which forces the cleaner 
irely thru the barrel. 


patch giving no more than a moderately 
snug fit. In cleaning some rifles from the 
breech, especially those using heavily bottle- 
necked shells, or bolt action rifles where the 
end of barrel proper is far within the re- 
ceiver, one has trouble frequently in enter- 
ing the patch in the chamber, as patch so 
often is inclined to slip off the end of the 
ringed tipped rod. To prevent this, smear 
a little bullet lubricant (size of a No. 6 shot 
will be sufficient) over end of rod and force 
end of rod against center of cleaning patch. 
Same adheres firmly to end of rod, and one 
can easily and quickly enter the rod with 
patch into barrel with absolutely no danger 
of rod shifting from its proper place in the 
center of the patch. This is my patent, but 
permission is hereby given all gun cranks 
to use it. The scheme is a good one, and 
those who have experienced the trouble 
mentioned are earnestly requested to give it 
a trial. 

\ few words further concerning jointed 
cleaners. I believe the Winchester people 
started something of importance when they, 
well over fifty years ago, offered the repeat- 
ing rifles with jointed steel rods in the butt 
stocks. All my Winchesters I have had 
made to order have been made with trap for 
cleaner. In all of them I have not always 
carried a jointed cleaner,. often finding a 
string cleaner to answer reasonably well. 
In the early Winchesters, like the °73 and 
76 models, trap and jointed cleaner in butt 
stock was a regular feature, but in later 
models if one wanted this desirable combina- 
tion it had to be stipulated in order. I wish 
all rifles of all makes were sent out with 
jointed cleaners in butt stocks. These 
jointed cleaners, I believe, should be very 
carefully made of hardened steel, end of 
one joint slotted while end of another joint 
should be ringed, but made to unscrew and 
thus provide for brush attachments. Trap 
shoul! be oblong in shape and afford room 
lor a small can of gun oil, small tube B.S.A. 
Saftipaste and one or two brushes and a 
few cleaning cloths or patches. A man pro- 
vided with a rifle thus equipped should get 
six nionths twice a year in the “pen” if he 
negle-ted cleaning his rifle when caught in 
the hills on a hunting trip. 

\n brushes: The best bristle brushes 
shou always be in the rifleman’s cleaning 
outht. Probably the ones which would be 
used most when cleaning a smokeless powder 
rile vould be the brass bristle brush, tho 
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UCH of the joy of the great 
outdoors depends upon 
your comfort. 
And thousands of outdoor men 
testify to the supreme comfort 
of Herman Shoes. 
Built on the genuine Munson 
last, these shoes give you the 
ease and freedom you want in 
addition to superb wearing 
qualities. 
Send for FREE booklet 
on shoes and the name 
of nearest Herman 
dealer 
Joseph M. Herman Shoe Company 
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Millis, Massachusetts 








Style No. 65—Regulation 
U.S. Army model; Munson 
last, soft toe, heavy oak sole 
and heel; a sturdy, comfort- 
able, good-looking, service- 
able shoe. 
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never allows them 

become rusty 
and inefficient be- 
cause he always 
has handy a 

bottle of 
Nyoil 





Shotguns, Ammunition, Revolvers, 
Knives, Field Glasses, Fishing Tackle, 
Radio Sets. 

We Can Supply Any Sportsman's Article 
Manufactured. 
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Prevent Rust 
4 Polishes, lubricates, 
jlis light, clean, odor- 
less and will 
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For discriminating 
Sportsmen 












Moderate Prices No. 5s $9Q-°° 
No. 10E 3166°°° 


With Automatic Ejectors 


Ask ‘‘the Boys’’ about 
the French 75 M.M.’s 





We have the honor of being the American Sales Agents for the Manufacture Francaise 
Arme3 & Cycles. It is one of the National Institutions of France. They manufacture Le 
Robust Gun, The Ideal Gun, The Buffalo Lebel Rifle and the Stand Buffalo Lebel Rifle, also the La 
Francaise Automatic Pistols. These guns have many unique features, such as receding rib, etc. Prices are 
a secondary question with this concern. Quality is the prime considefation. If it is impossible for you to 
call and see these excellent and novel arms, send for our catalog of Arms, Tackle, Sport Clothing, Camping 
Goods, Sporting Cocker Spaniels, ete. First-class dealers sell Le Robust and Davis Guns. 


?Kirtland Bros. @ Co., 90 Chambers St., Dept. RL-10, New York 
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ITHACA WINS 


Willis O. C. Ellis, Arms 
Editor National Sports- 
mans Magazine says, 
2 “Some of my most suc- 
— cessful trips afield have 
been with my No. 4 Ithaca, 
the most beautiful, best 
made and hardest 
shooting 














¥) 
} 20 guage 
& double bar- 
relgun I have 
ever seen or 
owned.” 


Catalogue Free 

Double guns for 

omen $37.50 up. 
ingle barrel trap 
guns $90 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N.Y; 
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Standard 
Spanish 


ARMY 


Used by French 
During World War 


Buy direct from sole U. S. 
importers and SAVE * on this 
GENUINE ASTRA AUTOMATIC 


Your chance to have the finest European pistol -- 
the equal of any similar American gun -- at about 
+s the price. Order direct at these special prices. 


>. O. Q. Automatic. 







25 calibre—7 shot—C 


8.95 25 calibre—7 shot—Astra Automatic. 
9.95 25 ¢ alibre Astra with triple safety. 
10.95 32 calibre—10 shot Astra, extra magazine. 
16.95 32-20 and 38 cal. swing-out cyl. revolvers. 


We guarantee every gun against defective work- 
manship; brand new; of Drop Forged Steel Through- 
out. Before buying any weapon INSIST on this 
guarantee. D MONEY unless you 
wish. State model desired—pay postman on delivery 

lus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

unded. Write for new firearms catalogue. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING CO. 


Dept. 2010 Terminal Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Enoct over 


Made exactly 
like the wild 
ducks and geese we 
raise on our five 
acre lake and use as models. They 
have natural color glass eyes and are 
hand painted. The shape and color 
are perfect and the decoys have the 
special ‘Hays’ Feather Finish.”” At ten 
feet distance they cannot be distin- 
guished from live birds. Made from se- 
lected Idaho cedar—guaranteed not to 
split. Paint stays on. Hollow (Grand 
Prix) solid (Superior) models, 
Insist on ‘‘Hays’ Decoys’’ 
Send for catalog Illustrated in colors 
. HAYS WOOD PRO- 
Dept. 68 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


at your dealers 
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there would be times when the brush made 
from hog bristles would also be required. 
For the careless man who so often hands 
his much-abused rifle over to you for treat- 
ment, the soft steel brush will be one to 
have handy. You will probably never put 
it thru a rifle barrel of your own, but the 
much-abused rifle’s interior requires heroic 
treatment, and for such rifles the soft steel 
bristle brush seems especially adapted. It 
will remove powder fouling (the accumula- 
tion of months, perhaps, in rifles belonging 
to many), rust, leading to a great extent, 
and greatly improve the appearance of the 
rifle barrel’s interior; but it will not make 
a good rifle out of it. I imagine it would 
be rather severe on a barrel in good shape, 
and for that reason would not use one on 
one of my rifles, tho I have these brushes 
for use on rifles mentioned above. 

A few words concerning cuts which illus- 
trate this article: Fig. 4 shows manner in 
which many hold cleaning rod and rifle 
while cleaning it. This is wrong. One has 
little control over the rifle thus held, while 
rod cannot be guided to barrel’s center 
nearly so well as when gun and rod is held 
as in Figs. 5, 6 and 7. (See notes accom- 
panying each cut.) Fig. 1 shows slotted 


| tip as it should be to allow plenty of room 


| for the short cleaning cloth with properly 


shaped neck to rod for cloth to fit evenly 
around when being forced thru rifle barrel. 
Figs. 2, 3 and 3-a show ringed tipped rods 
for round or square shaped cleaning patch; 


| Fig. 3-a also showing round patch stuck to 
end of cleaning rod, which is_ slightly 


| smeared with lubricant, 


to facilitate entering 


| chamber. 





Why Not the .25 R.F.? 


Malcolm Dean Miller, M. D. 


N°. 


ing up to 200 yards, 


one questions the superiority of the 
22 long rifle cartridge for target shoot- 
but it leaves something 
to be desired for on small game on the 
farm or in the To be sure, the 
hollow-point cartridges give greatly increased 
killing power, and should therefore be 
chosen whenever possible for all small-game 
shooting; but even they lack the “punch” 
successfully to dispose of a tough old wood- 
chuck, a marauding fox, a chicken hawk, 
or in fact most of the vermin of the country- 
side, save by the chance placing of a shot 
into a vital part. The solid bullets in this 
caliber are likely to wound more game than 
they kill, and from a purely humanitarian 
point of view I think (this is purely a per- 
sonal opinion) that it would be good policy 
for all sportsmen’s organizations to go on 
record as opposed to their use on game and 
in favor of the hollow-point ammunition. 
There is, however, a cheap rim-fire cart- 
ridge which is just about right in killing 
power for all small game—the .25 Stevens 
rim-fire. This cartridge was designed many 
years ago for the Stevens Company by one 
of the old Walnut Bill riflemen, Dr. Chad- 
bourne. In his hands, on the range, with 
the good, old-time Hazard black powder and 
bullets uncrimped and protruding far enough 
from the case just to touch the lands of the 
rifling, it gave fine accuracy. At one time 
it enjoyed considerable popularity. When a 
repeater was introduced to take this ammu- 
nition, however, it became necessary to 
crimp the case on the bullet. Uneven prim- 
ing and poor ignition, together with the 
jump of the bullet from the contracted case 
mouth almost one-eighth of an inch to the 
ruined the accuracy. Users found it 
too erratic to devend upon, and it rapidly 
waned in popularity. Higher power arms, 
from .25-20 high velocity up, took its place, 
often not much to the advantage of the user 


use 


woods. 


lands, 


and certainly to the detriment of his pocket. 
book. For instance, the .25-20 repeater with 
full charges is altogether too much of a 
smasher and tearer for gray squirrels and 
grouse, unless a head shot is made. For 
years, to one full-power load in my old .25-20 
single shot Winchester, I must have fired 
dozens with a reduced’ load, 5 grains weicht 
of Du Pont shotgun smokeless powder and 
the 73-grain Ideal bullet No. 25719 with 
short sharp point. This was only a little 
more powerful than the .25 rim-fire, and did 
not tear at all, tho it always killed very 
neatly. 

Since the war all rim-fire ammunition has 
been greatly improved by the adoption of 
better priming compositions which not only 


CRIMPING GROOVE 
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Suggestion for factory alloy bullet for R. F. 
sive uniform ignition, but are much less 
injurious to the barrel. One company at least 
has brought its regular factory cartridge up 
to a very high standard. I had a sample 
lot for testing last fall and found that it 
would shoot an average group of about 31% 
inches at 100 yards fr m an improvised muz- 


zle rest. The rifle is a Winchester single 
shot with 26-inch No. 1 octagon barrel, 


Marble ivory bead front and tang peep rear 
sights, standard 17-inch twist. A_ recent 
letter from the makers (the Remington Arms 
Co., Inc.) states that this ammunition is 
siving them l-inch groups at 50 yards and 
2-inch groups at 100 yards. Think what this 
means—accuracy to two minutes of angle, 
practically just as good as that of the .22 
long rifle. 

As regards cost, my regular dealer asks 
85 cents for 50 .25 Stevens, and from 30 to 
10 cents for different brands of .22 long 
rifle. For a little over twice as much you 
get a cartridge three times as powerful. 

The trajectory is about that of the 
long rifle. At least four ranges should be 
marked on the stem of the rear sight, if a 
peep is used, or allowed for on the front 
sight if open sights are the user’s choice. 
For close shots in the woods, suck as thie 
head shot on a sitting grouse, the point- 
blank should be about 50 feet. For general 
woods use and squirrel shooting, 50 yards 
is suitable. For woodchuck hunting and 
general use in the open, marks should be 
made for 100 and 150 yards, the latter being 
about the limit of the useful range of the 
cartridge. The longest shot I ever made 
with it was on a chuck at 185 paces. I had 
bought for a friend for his farm in Vermont 
a Remington No. 4 in .25 rim-fire. When 
visiting him that summer I spied a big 
chuck demolishing his beans. I put the en- 
tire front sight over the notch of the factory 
open rear sight and killed him instantly with 
a heart shot. 

Formerly there was a wider range of 
choice in rifles for this cartridge; at present 
it is made only in Remington No. 4, Stevens 
Favorite, and Marlin Model 27. The first 
two are so low in price that almost anybody 
can afford to keep one on hand to use en- 
tirely for vermin and small game, reserving 
the .22 for target practice. The Marlin 27 
is a very attractive and handy little arm for 
those who like a repeater. 

Anyone who is disgusted with the high 
price of more modern and unnecessarily 
nowerful ammunition will make no mistake 
in purchasing a rifle for the .25 Stevens if 
the arm is to be used mostly for small game 
and yermin. 
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istol Handl 
| .22 Pistol Handles SENEC | 
W. S. Davenport A oa 
TH Smith & Wesson .22 target revolver 
is now fitted with a large handle that 
‘ js practically or quite the same as that on 
j their single shot. The two guns are built 
’ on small double action pocket revolver 
e frames with round butts, and they are alike 
| in the way the hand grips them, so that 
y what is said of the new .22 applies to the 
single shot, too. The side-swing frame is 
. made in .22, .32 and .38, and now we have 
{ a gun for these three cartridges that offers 
y us a choice of a large or a small handle. 
The new .22 handle is so large that the M ] i F t 4 f 
straps are covered on the back, bottom and ; li€s O oo om ort 
a third of the way up the inside. It is long To feel your feet grow sore and muscle-weary under the severe strain out- 
enough to give a high and a low grip. door life puts on them, is to lose the keen edge of enjoyment from many an 
With the high grip the large handle brings hour's sport. . ; a ; 
hs scone Fe algo oadeie te fvaens oe To give your feet the protection of a pair of Seneca Red Top Sportsmen's 
- of the aaa ‘sik ‘a cennetinns calted te Socks is to ward off foot fatigue and discomfort. 
: paring, aes trigger finger is high Red Tops are knitted from 100% pure virgin wool—the only wool absor- 
with this high grip pas aga Rite bent enough to protect your feet thoroughly against perspiration and damp- 
downward to pull the trigger. The handle ore Rca i icra eg They 
has two humps, one wood, the other metal. poe thes of foot f - aay eee m’ pe 
5 Tos weed tain wintin on 2 eal j give you miles oO oot comfort. . 7 
le Mig u P yr tag a “te Four styles for men and women, $3.00 to $3.75 
. that it keeps the skin between the thumb Ae : per pair. Guaranteed, unconditionally, to give 
4 and forefinger off of the metal hump on the ey os, ; you complete satisfaction. et 
7 frame, while it is itself too low to be gripped , For milder service, four ‘‘Russet Top” num- 
properly. The old handle is better than the } bers, $1.00 to $1.75 per pair. 
. Get them at your dealer's. But if youcan't | 
le find them on sale in your community, send 
; your order to us direct. 
ie Interesting, illustrated folder free on request. 
it . Seneca Knitting Company 
1s Box 6 Seneca Falls, N. Y. : 
is Utica-Duxbak Corp. ti 
id Distributors { . | 
is Utica, N. Y. ied 
> | an 
ks 
to | 
1g 
U | 
”) | 
de This handle fits | 
a 
nt new one when the latter is held with the | 
e. high grip, because it permits the skin to 
ie grip the metal hump. The one advantage 
it- of the larger handle when gripped high is 
al that the distance from the back of the 
ds handle to the cocked trigger is more nearly 
id right. | 
be But with a low grip the new handle is | 
ng better than the old, for now the second 
he finger is below the trigger finger, and the FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
, Reba Sige Sa ee oe ad Light, easy to handle, no leak ird; check as baggage, hand 
. — a - we yoo = 1S a bet- safe for family; ll sien: non-sinkable; stronger than wood used by U. 8. and 
aC er hump than the meta ecause it is ‘oreign Governments. Awarded first prize at icago and St. Louis World’s i 
nt thicker—more like the top of the handle of KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harries Su. KALAMAZOO. wa | 
en the single action Colt. The one weak point ’ 
1g of the low grip is that the second finger | 
n- loses its contact with the pivot point. If 
ry the frame were filled in there, the handle : 
ith would give a perfect grip, except that the 
; hand is a little too far below the line of THE CARBIDE . 
0 sight—a fault that cannot be helped with | 
nt a double action revolver, altho, of course, \ANT SEARCH Ly 
ns a single shot pistol can have the trigger well RONG SAFE PEPEND AB, GH>. 
rst up near the barrel. ” 
} Whee Fee ike HUNTERS HEAD LIGHT 
When I cock a revolver built on this small A Spot Light Worn on the Head 
v8 ‘ide-swing frame and run the trigger finger Powerful white light, will not blow out, leaves both hands free, 
ng thru the guard, the finger falls naturally and costs less than one cent an hour to operate. Double Lens 
97 onto the w £ Hf. AG interchangeable from wide spread light to narrow beam, or can be : 
for tr he wretched bump si the self cocking darkened instantly. Note the hinged Bull’s Eye lens and Darken- 
i tigger, and dropping it down is an unpleas- ing Door. ReGecter 94-inch. highly nickeled. Leather head etrap 
ant strain an C iv ; fits any hatorcap. Generater automatic hooks over a belt, pocket, 1} 
sh backward "=" prthaars ort ps - teat or top of trousers. Gas hose Non-Kinkable worn under the coat. ; 
‘ly aie a ‘ ihe oe ee Sold by Sporting Goods and Hardware dealers; $8.50 for single lens type, or $9.75 for ‘ 
It) ‘ due to the high position of the second double lens type. You can order direct, we pay postage, also ship C.0.D. Satisfaction i 
ke linger at the pivot point, but to the enforced guaranteed or money refunded. Manufactured by us 24 years. | 
if ‘owcring of the trigger finger to the bottom Free catalog with wonderful testimonials sent on request. Pei 
me of the igge Se. De | 
onl Pg: Sige. aa — ——* get ag BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., *%<°;2s:""°"" CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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single action Colt the second finger is just 
as high, but the trigger finger can pull the 
trigger when it is rubbing against the frame. 
Our double action revolvers should have the 
frame much lower at this point than the 
single action to get an equally good grip, 
but the best of them are only about as low. 
No handle can be put onto this .22 revolver 
that is perfect, because the frame itself is 
not shaped right for a double action trigger. 
The larger .38 Special is somewhat better, 
but not perfect. The .22 Colt automatic has 
a good straight pull backward. 

All this is also true of the .22 single shot 
pistol. It would be a better pistol made 
with a single action and still better with the 
trigger brought up to the barrel. It is ac- 
curate and beautifully finished, but only a 
makeshift built on a pocket revolver frame 
with a double action. This double action is 
overworked on revolvers, especially with such 


small fry as these .22s. Nobody is going 
to choose them for self-defense, and there 


is not much need of the self-cocking device. 
With the present increasing interest in .22 
pistol matches perhaps we shall have some 
day a single shot pistol with a perfect grip, 
even if we may not hope for a modern side- 
swing single action revolver. The cost of a 
new design is so high that we cannot blame 
the manufacturers for going slow. 


The new and old handles on the .22-32 
frame are interchangeable, and if a gun- 


smith fills in the frame at the pivot point, 
one will then have a good handle on any 
of the guns built on this frame and also on 
the single shot. It is an advantage that the 
straps were designed for a small, round-butt 
pocket gun, because they can be fitted with 
large wooden handles that cover the straps 
and can be worked down to fit the individual 


hand. Charles Newton first suggested this 
years ago. To make use of this chance, 


offered in a 
How- 


the walnut handles should be 
choice of a plain finish, not checked. 
ever, the bigness in diameter of a handle 
not seem to make as much difference 
with me as I should expect. It seems to be 
important only in affecting the stretch from 
the back to the cocked trigger. 

The grip of the .22 Colt automatic is 
strikingly different from that of the .22-32 
revolver and yet they are both good grips. 
The balance accounts for some of it, and 
much is due to the tightness of the grip of 
the skin between the thumb and forefinger. 
The back of the handle is short and offers 
no hold for the outside of the palm just 


does 


where the revolver handle swells out to a 
firm hold. One misses it, the handle feels 
as tho it would slip, but it never does. 


There is no self-cocking bump in the way 
on the trigger and the forefinger and second 
are at peace. I do not know why the trigger 
is not set farther back in the guard, but it 
is not bad where it is, up nearer the line of 
sights than the trigger of a double action 
revolver. 


I am told that this .22 Colt sells well. 
The lines are graceful and simple, the finish 
is good, all except the front sight base, 
which is rather rough. The frame of this 


automatic requires a lower front sight than 
those on revolvers, and if it is made ad- 
justable, much of the total available 
height goes into sight base. The bead has 
a too short neck and the base gets in the 
way. It is a good sight for not catching in 
the pocket, but for a tomato-can gun I had 
rather have a fixed blade front sight like 
that on the New Service and a deeper rear 
sight notch. One could then draw a fine 
or coarse bead, and the side adiustment in 
the rear sight would be enough. 

The clip works well when the gun is 
loaded automatically and when the slide is 
snapped forward, but on my .22 the slide 
slices off the bullet at the top of the maga- 
zine when it is pushed forward slowly by 


too 
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hand to seat a cartridge. It is an easy gun 
to clean. I use a 3-16 tool steel rod 14 
inches long with a deep shoulder filed all 
around just back of one end, tapered back 
for *% inch. <A tuft of absorbent cotton 
laid on the breech, pushed thru and pumped 
up and down with the muzzle in a shallow 
dish of water cleans the barrel. Three or 
four dry tufts, and then one greased, and 
the barrel will not corrode with Lesmok 
cartridges. 

A useful oil for guns is a mixture of one 
part of the thickest lubricating oil sold at 
gasoline stations and one nart of benzine. 
The mixture flows from-.a can as easily as 
a common thin oil, and after the benzine 
evaporates, there is a thin coating left that 
does not flow off and is easier to apply than 
a gun The thick oil is the pale 
kind that has been refined free from acids. 
4 mineral oil of this sort has less friction- 
removing power than a saponifiable animal 
or vegetable oil, but we don’t need that ex- 
cept on locks. According to the Bureau of 
Standards some of the gun oils are mixtures 
of about equal parts of lard oil and thin 
spindle oil. They found that a foul rifle 
barrel cleaned with oil or with most of the 
nitrosolvents, pastes and greases will not 
corrode if it is kept in dry air, but will if 
the air is above half saturated with mois- 
ture. Corrosion, they state, comes from the 
potassium chlorate in the primer being re- 
duced to the chloride which is deposited in 
the barrel where oils do not dissolve it. It 
acts like common salt in attracting moisture 
and rust if the air is moist. Water removes 
this potassium chloride, also nitrosolvents 
that contain ammonia soap, which not all 
of them do. 


A Final Word About 
Peep Sights 


Malcolm Dean Miller, M. D. 


justice to Mr. Williams, I think it is only 
fair for me to sum up his position for 

An exchange of letters has brought 
two facts: First, Mr. Williams’ vision 
been unusual, ‘us I surmised; hence he 
always been able to use open sights to 


grease. 


pp 


him. 
out 
has 
has 


the best advantage. Secondly, Mr. Williams 
has repeatedly tried for long periods to use 


the peev sight and could not get as good 
results as he does with open sights. Now, 
it is beyond question that there are some 
people who caynot master the psychology of 
the large aperture peep close to the eye. 
The said psychology is simply to pay no at- 
tention at all to the peep when aiming. 
Unless one concentrates entirely on the front 
sight and the mark, the blurred ring of the 
may balk one and slow one down. As 
as one forgets all about the peep, suc- 
comes. In passing, it should be said 
that the ideal peep is the one mounted on 
the tang—the old original Lyman No. 1 with 
the smaller aperture which folds down re- 
moved and thrown away. The rim of this 
sight is just wide enough so that the eye 
sees thru it and around it at the same time, 
and yet the line of sight passes infallibly 
thru the center of strongest light at the cen- 
ter of the aperture. I find receiver sights 
of all types slower than the tang peep, and 
so do most men. 

Permission has been given to me by Major 
Townsend Whelen to quote from a recent 
personal letter on this topic. He says: 

“IT have used Lyman sights exclusively 
since 1892 on all my hunting rifles. After 
thirty-one years’ use I cannot imagine any 
better method of sighting such rifles than 
the original Lyman method of a large aper- 
ture near the eye. I have found them suit- 
able under every condition—for quick shoot- 


peep 
soon 


cess 


ing of running game in thick woods as w 
as long shots in open mountain country, fo: 
early morning shots in dim light, and for 
use in the simmer of strong sun in the 
tropics. 

“As to the extent of my experience 
hunting, my chief hobby has been wild 
ness hunting, and I have indulged in 
every chance I[ have had since 1890. As 
nearly as I can count up I have to date shot 
at eighty-eight head of big game. of which 
[ have killed eighty-four, most of them with 
a single shot. I think that four were shiot 
with rifles having open sights. The others 
were all shot with rifles equipped with Ly- 
man or Marble peep sights made on_ the 
Lyman principle of a large, thin-rimmed 
aperture placed near the eye. To my mind, 
other forms of peep sight, where the aper- 
ture is surrounded by a large disc or other 
metal, or where the aperture is placed at a 
considerable distance from the eye, are not 
suitable for all-around hunting. 

“Of the big game that I have killed, only 
twelve head have been shot when accom- 
panied by a guide. The others were shot 
alone and entirely unaided. 


“T have never had a Lyman sight damaged 
in the slightest, altho I have subjected them 
to the very hardest usage. 

“It is perfectly true that when you go into 
the mountains or the woods you find that 
the majority of men do not use Lyman 
sights. This is simply because the rifle 
makers do not originally equip their rifles 
with these sights. The average hunter is 
not a good shot, not even the native hunters. 
I have met thousands of native hunters. 
The good shots among them I can count on 
the fingers of one hand. They get their 
game because they have so many chances 
and because they get close and fire many 
shots. The great majority of them know 
nothing about rifles or their sights, and 
really care little. They get the cheapest 
efficient rifle that they can at the nearest 
store, usually a carbine for the .30-30 cart- 
ridge. They take no care of it, but simply 
use it as they would any other tool. The 
discussions carried on in sporting magazines 
relative to arms and ammunition are of no 
interest to this class of men, are not intended 
for this class, and the bringing of this class 
into it as an example simply beclouds the 
issue. The only men who are competent to 
pass on such matters are those who have 
studied the subject and who have had actual 
and full field experience with the article in 
question. I have never yet come across a 
man who had learned to shoot with Lyman 
sights who ever went back to the old open 
sights. 

“Whenever I see a hunter with open sights 
on his rifle I know that there is a man whom 
I can beat shooting under any condition.” 

So, if you feel that there is an advantage 
in a big rear peep, put it on and Jearn to 
use it and you will find that it is, for mos! 
men, a real advantage. And if you cant 
learn to use it—and some can’t—go ahead 
with the open sights. Selah. 


Safety on Russian 7.62 


mm. Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to add 
a postscript to my article, “Remodeling th: 
Russian 7.62 mm. Rifle,” August issue. 

The Russian rifle has a safety; or shall | 
put it this way: it has the equivalent. |! 
one will just flip the bolt up one inch from 
firing position the rifle cannot be fired. |! 
have used this. method with success. 
works. Pushing the bolt down to fir 
amounts to cocking a Winchester. 

Ariz. E. H. Osporn. 











Running Bullets 


kditor Outdoor Life:—I am a subscriber 
to Outdoor Life and enjoy reading the ifs 
and ands of the gun cranks, and have just 
finished Gun Talk No. 38 in the May issue. 

\ir. Thomas is telling of his troubles in 
casting good round balls. I do not use 
round bullets, but would like to tell how I 
overcame the “wrinkle” trouble which he 
has on his bullets. I cast only grooved bul- 
lets, and use a .38 Special and a .32-20, also 
a 32-40. I had plenty of trouble getting a 
perfect. bullet. The “water marks,” or 
“wrinkles,” as he calls them, would appear 
on the bullets no matter what metal or at 
what heat I would pour. When finished 
casting | would grease the mold inside and 
lay it away. When I would start to cast 
again | would have a great deal of trouble 
for the first hundred or so getting a perfect 
bullet—possibly one out of a dozen. After 
enduring this trouble for a time I determined 
to find the why of it. I took a mold, 
clamped it shut so it could not come open, 
removed the cut-off plate, filled the mold 
full of very fine emery dust and oil mixed 
to a thin paste, took a bristle rifle cleaning 
brush, cut the brass end off so it would not 
scratch and put a wad of cotton on the end; 
put this brush in a hand drill, then entered 
the brush in the mold and turned it until 
the inside of mold was perfectly polished. 
This done, I washed the mold in gasoline 
to remove the emery dust, being careful to 
not let any get in the hinge. Next I put 
the mold into a gas flame and heated it al- 
most red and then immersed it in automobile 
cylinder oil. Then I heated the mold once 
more and did the same thing and then 
heated it the third time until the oil was 
burned off and it was perfectly dry. This 
process gave the inside of the mold a fine 
blue tarnish very similar to the bluing of a 
gun. Now when I cast the bullets I leave 
the mold absolutely dry, using no grease on 
mold at all. The mold will turn out a per- 
fect bullet from the first to the last. Upon 
finishing the job I put the mold away dry, 
being careful to put it where it will not 
rust, but use no grease. 

\y opinion is that the grease in the mold 
has properties in it that will evaporate when 
the hot metal is poured in the mold, and as 
the mouth of mold is already filled with 
metal, these gases cannot escape, and there- 
fore as they expand they force the soft metal 
away from the sides of mold. At times I 
have turned out bullets that had a little 
bubble blown into the side of bullet caused 
by the evaporation of the grease. 

Treating the mold in this manner also re- 
moves any fine hair edge around mold edges 
and the bullets will drop out of mold of 
| own weight without any pounding. 
‘lone will more than repay one for the 
trouble taken to refinish the inside of mold. 

| have also overcome the trouble of im- 
perlectly formed bullets by lifting the ladle 
just as the mold becomes filled and let a 
drop or two of metal fall three or fou 
inches, striking over the cut-off. This seems 
to drive the metal down into mold, filling 

‘Ty corner of grooves. 
| im writing this with the hope that it 


will help someone who is having the same 
trouble. No doubt most everyone has an 
idea which would help others if they would 
on “osen up, so if anyone does not agree 
Wi 


i¢, let him say so. 
H. ARMSTEAD. 


Arist: “I’m awfully sorry I can’t pay you 
thie 3 
his month. 
dlord: “But that’s what you said last 
st: “You see I keep my word * * * 


you -an have confidence in me.” 


’ 
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Perererrrere rrr r errr treet 


Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and 


you’d be surprised how easy that is. 


You can earn any gun you like 


—depending on the number of subscriptions sent in. 
If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals 
do not count) at $2.00 each, and it’s yours. 


Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. 


If you prefer 


some other premium, we will be glad to quote prices on anything 
advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you may have the cash if you 


prefer. 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 


New Subscriptions 


For a at $2.00 Each 

45 Colt Automatic 

Colt’s New Service 

.38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, .45 

.22 Colt Automatic 

.38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military 

.22 Colt Double Action 

.38 Colt Double Action, Army Special 
.32-29-38 

.380 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917 

.32 Colt Automatic Pistol 


.25 Colt Automatic Pistol 


RIFLES 
.250-3000 Savage, bolt 
.250-3000 Savage, lever 
.30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, 

.35-caliber 

1895 Winchester Takedown 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, ’06 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 
1890 .22 Winchester Repeater 
1906 .22 Winchester Repeater 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919 
.22 Remington, 12-A 
.22 Marlin, hammerless 
.30-30 Marlin, lever action 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-cal. 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-cal 
No. 6 .22-cal. Single Shot 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal. 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-cal. 
1922 Savage ‘“‘Sporter” Rifle 


44 
34 


50 
62 
49 
35 
26 
22 
20 
22 
24 
34 
15 


o 


7 
6 
17 


SHOTGUNS 


New Subscriptions 


For a at $2.00 Each 

Parker VHE, with ejector 85 
Ithaca No. 3 SO 
Fox “A. E.”’ Grade, with ejector S1 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic 62 
Parker VH Shotgun 63 
1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib 63 
1912 Winchester Shotgun 54 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector 68 
Fox “fA” Grade : 68 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun 62 
Ithaca No. 2...... : “ 60 
Parker Trojan Shotgun 50 
Fox Sterlingworth Shotgun 55 
20-Gauge Marlin, hammerless 45 
12-Gauge Marlin 45 
Ithaca No. 1 41S 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown 4} 
Ithaca Field Gun 38 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammerless 28 
12-Gauge Stevens, hammer 22 


410-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun 12 


Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 


on request 


Fishing Tackle 
Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You can 
figure it out for yourself—for instance, if a 
rod retails for $20.00, twenty new subscrip- 
tions will earn it. 
Outing Equipment 
Tents, camp stoves, stools, tables, clothing 


anything you wish. If a tent retails for 
$30.00, send us thirty new subscriptions. 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit yourself and send it to us by return mail 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full informa- 


tion on earning ... 
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“Some Boot’’ 


Red blooded sportsmen from the 
Maine Woods to Alaska say ““Some 
Boot!”?—you’ll say so too when 
you’ve once put it to the test in 
hunting, fishing, cruising or hiking. 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Soft, easy- 
fittingandas 
near water 
repellent as 
leather can 
be. The boot 
for sturdy 
strength and 
for solid com- 
fort. 























Built to your meas- 
ure in any height by 
expert. boot makers 
from the best quality 
chrome - tanned 
leathers with the fa- 
mous Never- be 
seam that positively 

cannot open, 





<= 


Me" SCOUT 
SsSPeECcialw” 


The growing boys’ vacation pal. Made of 
chocolate and gray elkskin with Maple-Pac 
or rubber soles. Shaped to the foot. 


Ask your dealer for Russell’s--if he can’t 
**produce’’, insist upon his ordering them 
for you, or write for our catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN Co. 
912Capron St. Berlin, Wis. 
































HOFFMAN’S BLUEING SOLUTION 
DID THE WORK 


“Do you see how perfectly that bar- 
relis ‘blued’? Well, Hoffman’s blue- 
ing solution did the work.”’ 


A scientific preparation with a money- 
back guarantee. You candothe work 
at home in twenty minutes. If your 
sporting goods dealer cannot supply 
you send his name and $2.50 direct 
for 4 oz. bottle—enough for six guns. 
HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


609 National City Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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Aiming the Rifle 


Walter S. Chansler 


ANY good shooters, and nearly all be- 

ginners at shooting, hold to the view 
that good marksmanship is a natural gift, 
an endowment bequeathed one at birth, and 
if one is so unfortunate as to be born with- 
out the gift, no amount of practice or train- 
ing will make one a good marksman. This, 
however, is far from the truth. Altho it is 
true that some persons have more natural 
ability along this line than others, it is but 
little more than pure nonsense to think that 
the average healthy individual—man or 
woman, boy or girl—cannot attain to great 
skill in marksmanship as a result of practice 
and training. 

Good marksmanship, however, is not al- 
together the result of practice and training. 
These have to be backed up by steady 
nerves, a good, active mind, keen eyes and 
pliable muscles. Mind, nerves, eyes and 
muscles must function in perfect unison to 
enable the shooter to handle the rifle with 
the skill of the expert marksman. A shooter 
may be a born marksman just this far—and 


ditions under which it is to be used, and 
choose that one which is best adapted for 
use under these particular conditions. 

There are four positions that are regularly 
used by shooters—standing, sitting, kneeling 
and prone. These need but little mention 
here, as they have but little to do with the 
actual aiming of the rifle. However, it wil] 
be well for the shooter to keep in mind the 
fact that a steady aim is easiest to secure 
when using the prone position, and is most 
difficult to secure when using the standing 
position. Also the shooter should remember 
that the standing position will be the one 
that will be oftenest used when hunting, 
And, in passing, I want to say that it is also 
well for the shooter to lean slightly forward 
against the recoil of the gun when shooting 
a high-power rifle from the standing posi- 
tion, as this preserves the shooter’s balance 
and enables him to pick up aim quicker for 
the second shot. 

In the actual aiming of the rifle the 
shooter ordinarily should center the top of 
the front sight in the notch of the rear sight, 
at the level of the top of the notch; and in 
aligning the sights on the target the bead of 
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The figures above show proper and improper alignment of sights. 
show the effect of the alignments on the flight of the bullets. 
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s. Dots on the miniature targets 
Figure 1 shows that the bullet has 
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struck the target too far to the left; Figure 2, too far to the right; Figure 3, too high; Figure 4, 


too low; 


no farther. Beyond this he must acquire 
his skill by persistent practice and training. 

But practice and training must be in the 
right direction. One may shoot and shoot, 
but if one gives but little thought to the 
manner of his shooting, he is not likely to 
become an expert marksman for all his 
practice. He may become a fair shot; he 
may even be able to line up the sights on 
a bounding deer and score a hit now and 
then; but he will never be able to shoot the 
rifle with the absolute confidence of one who 
has acquired high skill by training his mind, 
nerves, eyes and muscles to function in per- 
fect unison. Practice is important; but it 
is also important to know how to practice. 


Among other things that help one to at- 
tain skill in marksmanship, proper sights 
are not least in importance. It matters not 
whether you pin your faith to the peep sight 
or to the open rear sight, to the gold bead 
front or to the ivory bead front sight, or to 
any other—it is well to keep in mind the 
fact that each is made for a special purpose, 
made with a special object in view. The 
ivory bead is made for twilight shooting, 
for shooting in the deep woods on dark days 
and for use against dark backgrounds; it 
is not satisfactory for use on bright days 
or when there is snow on the ground. Like- 
wise, the gold bead front sight is better 
suited for use in the deep, dark woods than 
on the glaring sand-wastes that are found in 
some parts of the West. Perhaps the ordi- 
nary peep sight enables one to aim some- 
what quicker than when one is using the 
regular open sight. And so it is thru the 
entire list. No one sight is adapted to all 
purposes; each serves some one purpose bet- 
ter than any other. So in choosing a sight 
one should be governed largely by the con- 


Figure 5 shows the proper alignment of sights. 


Here the bullet struck the bull’s-eye. 


the front sight should just cover the lower 
edge of the spot where the shooter hopes to 
place his bullet. 

Among the many causes of improper aim 
are flinching at the moment of firing, pulling 
the muzzle of the rifle from the line of sight 
by undue strain of the hand and arm at the 
moment of pressing the trigger, concentrat- 
ing the eyesight on the sights rather than 
on the target, failure to align the sights 
properly with the target, and failure to hold 
the gun parallel to the plane of the per: 
pendicular—a fault termed “canting” or 
“rolling.” There are other causes of im- 
proper aim, but these are the ones most 
commonly met with. 

Flinching is the cause of more poor shoot: 
ing than any other one, perhaps. It is merely 
a habit, but it is a bad one. It is a quick 
closing of the eyes and a sort of half-volun- 
tary, half-involuntary jerking of the arm at 
the moment of firing. It is purely the result 
of fear—fear of the noise and recoil of the 
gun. It can be overcome only by strong 
determination and will-power. The shooter 
who has acquired this bad habit—and it is 
almost universally acquired by the beginning 
shooters—must, if he would rid himself o! 
the habit, determine not to let fear so affect 
him. He must at all hazards keep open his 
sighting eye until the gun is discharged; 
and he must, at the same time, calm his 
mind and put forth strong effort to contro! 
the muscles of his arm. Little by little he 
will find himself mastering the habit, until, 
after a time, he will find that the undesirable 
habit has been cast aside, like a worn ane 
useless garment or an unwanted cigar stub. 

Closely allied to flinching is the habit of 
pulling the muzzle of the rifle from the line 
of sight at the moment of firing. Howevel, 
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this habit is due purely to poor as 
control of the muscles of the arm, and is 
not the result of fear or of the lack of | 
mental control. It is the bane of him who | 
is in the habit of holding sight for long 
periods before firing, and is caused usually | 
by the nerve strain of trying to hold the gun 
perfectly fixed. It usually results from over- 
aad muscles. The remedy for this habit 
is to fire without prolonged sighting, and to 
squeeze the trigger when firing rather than 
to pull it. The motion of the trigger finger 
should be a gentle, slow incurving. When 
a direct pull is attempted, there is a counter- 
action of the muscles of the arm that is 
detrimental to accurate aim. A little close 
attention to this detail of firing will readily 
convince the skeptic that squeezing the trig- 
ger is the proper method of releasing the 
hammer of the gun. 

Another potent cause of improper aim is 
the lack of proper mental concentration, or 
the failure to align the sights properly with 
the target. Sometimes a shooter gets in the 
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habit of concentrating his eyesight on. the 
sights of the rifle rather than on the target; 
that is, while his eye is on the target, his 
mind—thinking eye—is only on the sights 
of the rifle. His mind tells him that his 
rifle sights are properly aligned, but it fails 
to tell him that they are not aligned properly 
with the target. A beginning shooter must, 
above all else, guard against this bad habit; 
he should at all times keep his attention 
centered on the target, aligning his sights 
by intuition rather than by direct attention. 
Not only is this entirely possible, but it is 
the most accurate and sensible method of 
aiming, because it is the most natural 
method of aiming. This method is used by 
the archer and by the shooter who does 
“hip-shooting.” 

Frequently a beginner makes many misses 
as a result of being careless about holding 
the rifle parallel to the plane of the per- 
pendicular. If the rifle is tilted to the right 
or to the left—even but slightly—the bullet 
will be directed away from the target. This, 
as | have stated before, is called “canting” 
or “rolling.” Among beginners it is one of 
the most frequent causes of poor aim. The 
remedy, of course, is always when taking 
aim to make sure that the bead of the front 
sight is centered in the notch of the rear 
sight. This does not mean that the shooter 
should center his attention on the alignment 
“* the sights. Far from it! It means that 
he should so train his mind, nerves, eyes and 
muscles that he will know intuitively when 
his sights are in perfect alignment, even 


tho his attention is centered on the target, 
lust as a good archer knows when his arrow 
is lined up for a hit, even tho he sees noth- 
ing at the time but the target. This sense 
of accuracy is acquired only by much patient 
Practice, altho there are persons who hold 
that it is inherent, that it is possessed only 
by “born rifle shots.” 

50, in conclusion, let me say that the be- 
ginning shooter will do well to remember 


that the expert marksman was probably at 
one time no more expert in marksmanship 


than the beginning shooter now is. He ac- 
quired his skill in aiming the rifle by much 
Patient practice, just as the beginning 
Shooter may also acquire great skill by care- 


ul, persistent practice. For skill in aiming 
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THE KING MICROMETERED AUTO-LOCKING PEEP SIGHT 


This new Peep Sight will be appreciated by Sportsmen and Target 
Shooters thruout the world. 
It has Micrometered Elevator Adjustment, each degree representing 
a change in elevation of five one-thousandths (5-1000) of an inch, 
o approximately one-half inch at 100 yards with the ordinary rifle. 
Each degree is registered by a “click,” so that it is unnecessary to 
even look at your sight to tell exactly how much you move it—even 
in the dark—and you KNOW just what each degree or click means, 
No guess-work with this sight. 


The Elevator is alo AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED against acci- 
dental change either in the upright or folded position. It is 
AUTOMATICALLY unlocked ONLY in the “half-cocked” or 
partially folded position. The Hinge or Joint is also AUTO- 
MATICALLY LOC KED upon being raised to upright position, 
altho this feature is OPTIONAL. Is semi-rigid if preferred. When 
locked, a little pressure on the “PUSH” plunger releases it. No 
big hinge on this sight to cut or interfere with the hand. Made for 
Remington, Winchester, Savage, Stevens and Marlin Rifles. 




















The New KING 
Folding Leaf 
Sight is fitted with 
a Spring’ under 
the Leaf, which 
Non-Glaring Target Disc, holds it rigi d 
Extra 50c either in the up- 
right or folded 

position. A big Semi-Buckhorn U ‘lat- , Felde 

The new KING ‘‘Non-Glaring’’ improvement in . — oar ——— 

Target Disc for target shooting Leaf Sights. Still : 

is the finest disc made. has the EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 
DISC with White Diamond on one side. Can be 
seen when too dark to use ordinary open or peep sight. 


ile, we ZB 


‘e SCREW- DRIVER-POINT 7 
; Protected ro Bead, Spark Point Pay Bead, 


Price 8 Price $1.50 


Sporting Sight 
with two small 
discs, $4.50 









Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced 
blade with matted guard protecting bead 
and preventing blur. Spark Point Gold 
Bead has patented STEEL CENTER 
and braced construction. 

These sights are guaranteed to be the 


EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, PRICE $1.75 


Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. 
Has adjustable reversible disc with FOUR 
sighting notches. White Diamond on one side 
giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also 
DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw Driver point STRONGEST, BEST SIGHTING 
—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. 
Carbines. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 


Copy of “Modern Sights for Modern Arms” and Catalog ‘‘O” showing full line of KING 
Peep, Rear and Front Sights FREE 


D.W. KING, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 














the rifle is acquired, not inherent. 














FOR SALE: The Glendale Stock Farm 


A beautiful mountain home in the Roaring Fork Valley, five miles from Aspen, 
Pitkin County, Colorado; elevation 8,000 feet; 1,200 acres patented; 30 feet of water 
adjudicated; place is stocked with pure-bred Polled Hereford cattle and Belgian 
horses; well built, commodious residences for owner and foreman; electric lights in 
all buildings; pure spring water piped in buildings; complete equipment of barns, 
stables, machinery buildings; excellent hunting and fishing in vicinity. Will sell 
with or without stock. For price and terms apply to owner. 


J. D. BRUNTON, Aspen, Colorado 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 


Reason No. 2 
Your eye has to focus 
on two objects only— 
the front sight and the 
object aimed at,thereby 
increasing your accu- 
racy and speed 


Try This Experiment No. 1A, $4.50 
Punch a . 


small hole 
about this 


size © in a 
piece of black paper 


or cardboard. 
Catch it under the hammer of your rifle, 
as shown. Be sure it is high enough to 
cover up yourcrotch sight. Then draw 
a bead on some object, sighting through 
this hole. You will find you can cover 
the object with your front sight much 
more quickly this way than when you 
use the crotch sight. That is all you 
have to do when using a Lyman Rear 
Aperture Sight. Simply cover the ob- 
ject with your front sight and your aim 
will be true. 


., Send for Folder 
Better Aim at Target or Game” 











Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
Look for this Or the Name 
MARK LYMAN 








cause 








ptt. 41 
Use Heddon Tackle~ 
Rods, Reels, Lines & Baits 


Then you'll have 
Yor ok 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, = Dowagiac, Mich. 
Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can 
Exclusive Canadian Representatives 


THE PRESCOTT SPINNER. 





p ~ IN; 
OVERALL 
WEEDLESS 22 
J ASK IPLAIN —__ 
LJ YOUR DEALER—SEND FOR inet 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. COe 
By Cuas.H. Starr. PRESCOTT» WIS- 


High School Course 
it @] 2 Years 5 * this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all ce for en- 
trance to college : and the leading professions. annie 
and thirty- six ot ractical courees are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send d for it it TODA 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1928 OHICAGO 


REG. U.S. 
PAT. OFF, 







You can complete 












Dept H7-65 


FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money 
ss something new, not an old, 
wornout proposition; field untouched; 


experience unnecessary; takes every- 
body by storm; money rolls in; show 50, sell 40; 
demonstrated in one minute; sells on demon- 
stration; the new INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN, 
the twentieth-century wonder; never leaks or 
spills; with this pen no more use for the ink 
bottle; sample pen 50c; this proposition is 18 
karat; money back if not as represented; 
agent’s profit 200 per cent; exclusive territory. 
Desk 14. Send for pen and agency today— 
DON’T WAIT! 


INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
1522 Eighth Street Des Moines, Ia. 
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Peep vs. Open Sights 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I don’t have very 
much time to read, and less time to write, 
but the article in Outdoor Life, in the June 
number, by Byron E. Cottrell, seems to me 
to be mighty fair-minded on the subject of 
“Peep vs. Open Sights.” 


To me, from a personal long experience 


shooting big game, the peep sight is the 
only correct sight for hunting. But, like 


Mr. Cottrell, I think it is largely what one 
is accustomed to using. 

Inasmuch as the open sight had made his- 
tory long before the peep was really per- 
fected, naturally the open sight has had a 
following for many ages, and always will 
have the majority, by far, on its side, be- 
it is more practical for the old-time 
hunter. Too, the open sight is less likely 
to damage and not apt to become unservice- 
able from accident or careless handling. I 
think from a real practical standpoint, un- 
der all conditions of service, the open sight 
has a shade over the peep. However, once 
one uses a peep sight enough to become at 
home with it, I feel that the user will rarely 
change to the open style again. 

My observation has proved to me many 


times that often hunters using open sights 
just point a rifle, glance along the barrel 
and unless luck favors them, will continue 
to shoot as long as the game is in sight. 
They make successful “ie with that style, 
but it was pointing, not sighting. We know 


that shooting from the hip a reasonable dis- 
tance, using a shotgun, there are some fine 
wing shots that are quite successful in the 


art from long practice. So there are many 
angles when one considers which or what 
is the best sight to use. 

My experience covers some twenty-seven 
consecutive years in big-game hunting, and 
as a result I have still in my possession 
about sixty big game mounted specimens 
which I shot while looking thru the peep 


or receiver sight, and I feel absolutely cer- 
tain it is the only sight for me. 

I prefer a running to a standing shot, and 
roughly thinking, believe nine out of ten of 
my kills have been running or moving shots. 

I use, almost entirely, the Model 1886 
Winchester, .45-caliber, full magazine, with 
high velocity ammunition, which has a 
velocity and trajectory about the same as a 
30-30 up to 200 yards. I have the confi- 


dence of being able to shoot the .45 about 
as fast as a rifle can talk to game; and 
being a heavy gun it settles quickly after 


a shot, and I think is a big advantage in 
securing pretty regular hits. The peep sight 
is so very close to the eye that it is almost 
impossible to look quickly any place but 
thru the anerture of the sight. 


With an 1895 Model Winchester, box 
magazine, fitted with a peep sight, the aper- 


ture is too far from the eye, and one is very 
apt to look over the top of the receiver in- 
stead of thru the aperture. So considerable 
depends on the style of rifle used. 

With the 1886 Model no pains or effort 
need to be used to find the ivory bead front 


sight quickly and effectively, but as _previ- 
ously stated, with the 1895 model, unless 
considerable care is taken, one will look 


over and not thru the aperture, and is not 
as desirable a sight for this style of a gun; 
altho I have one on my 95 rifle and like it 
pretty well, having ordered gun from the 
factory without a slot in the barrel for an 
open sight, and did this, too, after using 
both open and peep previously on a "95 


Model, in both short and long range 
shooting. 
So, quite largely, all in all, it may be 


we start with and learn to use well 
However, as a 


what 
that is the more desirable. 


closing remark, kindly remember that from 
a scientific standpoint the peep sight is the 
better for hunting, being faster, because 
there is less changing of the focusing of the 
eye back and forth, viz.: from the front 
sight only to the game, and no middle 
or back sight to get down into with the 
eye. With the peep just put the front bead 
on the game or where you think the game 
will be when the bullet gets there—and pul! 
the trigger. 

P. S.—Well, well! I have heard that a 
woman’s postscript was sometimes longer 
than her letter, and I am afraid mine will 
be from the facts that have come to light 
since I just finished my effusion above. 
But I know the editor will not publish this 
if I don’t keep it under 3,000 words, and 
then he, too, may want to add something. 

I want to inform your readers that I am 
proving one of the statements in my article 
when I began it by saying, “I don’t have 
much time to read,” but you will infer that 
I prevaricated when I added, “and less time 
to write.” But candidly both statements are 


true. 

I wrote my little say, having only read 
the “Peep vs. Open Sights” in the June 
issue. Afterwards I concluded there must 


be something interesting on the subject in 
the back numbers. Lo and behold! I found 


“them.” I was so amazed at the editor's 
views that here I am writing in the “wee 


small hours” when I should be in bed asleep. 

Why, the editor and I have known each 
other for nearly thirty years. I have never 
had the pleasure of his company on a big. 
game hunt, but we know each other by 
favorable reputation like a duck knows the 
waters. I subscribed for the first issue of 
his magazine and have been a continuous 
patron ever since. He knows only good of 
me, and I know only that of him, and fur- 
ther he is one of the greatest hunters and 
sportsmen in the West; besides, publishes 
the best sportsman’s magazine in America. 

Now, this same editor has by his article 
unwittingly, unknowingly and in advance 
called me a “tenderfoot.” I swear to you 
readers that if he sees this article he will 
have to “back-water” on this peep-sighter 
being a tenderfoot from any lack of experi- 
ence in hunting and shooting in either 
mountains, field or trap. 

I don’t know what he will dare to say 
but I am prepared for the worst since 
I read his views. Anyway, if he takes a 
shot at me, I know him to be wonderfully 
fair, and I feel certain that I will at least 
be permitted to retain my much prized peep 
sights on all my anticipated future big-game 
hunts. 

Then, in the April number of Outdoor, be- 
hold a man after my own heart—as regards 
the superiority of peep sights—Chas. W. 
Grimm of Iowa. 

Iowa, my old home state. I have known 
Charlie Grimm since I was a boy, but | 
doubt if he will recall me. I have seen him 
shoot at the traps time and again when | 
was young and before I got into the trap 
shooting game. His reputation in Iowa in 
those days—and years since—are all that he 
claims in the shooting line, and even more. 

But, Charlie, since those good old days 
I also came along into the trap shooting 
game, and permit me to state established five 
distinct world’s records that are still stand: 
ing today. 


now, 


Jno. W. GARRE1 


Note.—In a general way the shooting e!t0o! 
agrees with all Mr. Garrett has said. The °"!y 
mistake Mr. Garrett seems to have made in 
confusing rg shooting editor with the manaving 
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My Guire is a peepsight enthusiast, having 
m for years for big-game hunting. Far 
m him to call anyone a tenderfoot for 


\. & A. editor has some outrageous 
n the subject of rifle sights. He be- 

it sights are not nearly so important 
shooting as ability to shoot and knowl- 
hunting. He believes that if a man is 
ng good off-hand shot, with a rifle that 
balances he can place the back of a 
mer on his rifle for a front sight, and 
bar rear sight without notch, and 
game than a poor shot can with any 
it ever was made. The writer tested 
open sight (Springfield), a peep sight 
18), and a five-power telescope, all on 
with the best rest possible to secure, 
s-inch bull’s-eye at 200 yards. With the 


1 


pe in a 5-inch. That was all the differ- 
it could be discovered in shooting sev 
dred shots, some ten years ago. Now 
the situation. A good shot will keep 
t ten of his bullets in an 8-inch ring at 
ay rds, shooting off-hand, while a poor shot 
r vice will do well to keep seven in ten 
shots in a 24-inch ring. We have no 
that sights would handicap the one man 

r help the other a great deal.—C 


Model ’17 S. & W. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the 
article of H. L. Stewart of New Mexico on 
the Model °17 Smith & Wesson revolver, 
wish to say that I think this the best all- 
round gun made, because it takes the three | 
different cartridges as he says, namely, .45 
automatic, .45 automatic rim _ metal-cased 
ind the new .45 lead cartridge, being made 
for it by two manufacturers. It is a beauti- 
ful gun, and is not too large, having only a | 
5!4-inch barrel and having the wide patridge | 
sights, and, being sighted at a 6 o'clock, 
hold is very accurate. I have made perfect 
bull’s-eves at twenty yards with mine, and | 
the sights are wonderful. While I have | 
never shot the lead cartridges in my gun, | 
I have shot both the automatic and the rim 
metal-cased, and these are both very power- 
ful loads. I have just recently bought this 
gun, and it is made so that you do not have 
to use the clip at all, but just put the auto- 
matic shells in like any ordinary cartridge. 
For an all-round gun I do not believe this 
model can be beat—and I have shot a great 
many different kinds. 

Many of our members have them, and 
quite a number of the Houston police de- 
partment, and I have never heard one of 
them say a word against the gun, but in- 
stead have only the highest praise for it. 
Now that they are making the lead cartridge 
for these, it will eliminate what little objec- 
tion has been offered against metal-cased 
bullets, and therefore leaves no objection to 
be offered at all as far as I can see. Like | 
Mr. Stewart I should like to have others’ | 
opinions on it. E. D. ANDERSON. 
Texas. 








Houston, Texas, Has Great. 
Pistol Club 


rhe Houston Pistol Club of Houston has | 
lad a very rapid growth for its first year, 
s to show that pistol shooting is on 
increase in Houston. It was founded in | 
January, 1922, by J. S. Bailey, noted expert 


| 
| 
shot | has steadily increased in member- | 
ship since then until now it has an active | 
membership of about ninety members. The 
fange is furnished by the city, being under 


the south end of the Main Street viaduct, 
and has a background of concrete which is 
over tour feet thick. Meetings are held 
‘very [uesday and Friday night, and any 
revolver may be used. Instruction 
is free and is furnished by A. F. Burkhalter, 
*overn. r, and also Mr. Bailey. The meetings 
are attended and many women are 
‘farming to shoot, which shows the interest 
the fai: sex is taking in this growing sport. 


Pistol 





hts he could keep ten shots in an 8-inch | 
ith the peep sights in a 6-inch, and with | 
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HOFFMAN 
GUNS 


Are Made-to-Order 


Only 


Never before has it been possible to 
buy a first-class, made-to-order rifle here 
7 in the United States. 
A, built under the direct supervision of Frank 
L. Hoffman, are the first and only real rifles 
ever made-to-order in America. Their beauty 
and distinction are emphatic—they become 
real heir-looms. Those who actually know un- 
usual fire-arms will truly appreciate their intrin- 


Hoffman guns, 


Correspondence solicited. 


HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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E. H. STEUC 










NO CATALOGS 





FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


saet 578 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
Kinds of REPAIRING 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. 


=~ 





Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of iy = nay Black- 
vente, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 


itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, My | or Shin Skin. 


Write today for my FREE Booklet, ° 


CLEAR-TONE Sain” “athicted how Teena 


guzselt at after An for 15 years. 
above biemishes, 
= ‘Se GIVEN... 138 Chemical & Bide. lenene sas City,Mo. 





DENVER 











~~ “QUICK LOAD BEANY” 


Hello Boys—\ am quick load Beany, 

a have a magazine that holds 200 b.B. 

( shot, ready to fire. Whenon your 

{i outing Iam at your service. Place 

| leather under magazine, turn and 

/ you are loaded. I also fold neat for 

the pocket. Send 35c coin or 3 for 

$1 and I will be with you for good. 

Address 

QUICK LOAD BEANY CO. 

1415 Cleveland Pl. , Dept. 17, Denver,Colo. 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 








What do you think of the Savage .22-caliber 


Sporter rifle? Is it a very accurate gun? Is 
it made like the other Savage guns? What is 
the killing power of the .22-caliber long rifle 


in this gun? What is the largest animal 
Will this gun get easily jammed if 
Tell me the bad points of 
this gun as well as the good points, because I 
have not bought the gun yet. Do you think 
this is a good gun to have?—George Pollyea, IIl. 

Answer.—The Savage Sporter is pretty much 
with 


bullet 
it can kill? 
shot at a fast rate? 


the same gun as tke Model 1919, but 
shorter barrel and a lighter stock. I see no 
reason why it should not be one of the best 


small-bore shooting—not 
It would kill any game 
.22 long rifle is adapted 


rifles made for general 
for special target work. 
animal that any other 


to. The cartridge has killed bears, deer and 
wolves. Generally speaking, these small guns 
are not large enough for anything bigger than 


rabbits and squirrels, which should be shot in 
the head only. Think it would be pretty hard 
to jam the gun. Bolt-action rifles are all re- 
liable in this respect, being harder to jam than 
any other rifle except a single-shot.—Editor. 

in regard to 
.38 Special 


I had an argument with a man 
the penetration of bullets—.32-20 and 


revolver Shooting these two bullets in the 
same wood—pine ties—which has the most pene- 
tration using the same kind of a gun at twenty 
yards?’—Earl DePue, Wyo. 


Answer.—Best we can do is to give the figures 
for penetration of given cartridges as furnished 


by the Western Cartridge Company. The .32-20, 
lead bullet, weight 115 grains, 5 pine boards, 
barrel length 5% inches; .38 Special, lead bullet, 
158 grains, penetration 7 boards, barrel length 
6 inches. Penetration was taken twenty-five feet 
from muzzle.—Editor. 

I am about to purchase a rifle for deer season. 
[ like the Savage .250-3000. How does this gun 
rank in killing power with the Winchester .30-30 
and other American guns?—R. S. Aikman, Calif. 
Answer.—The Savage .250-3000 is one of the 
best deer rifles ever made. You cannot do bet- 
ter in a rifle for deer. It has a trifle more 
— than the .30-30, less power than some 
ifles, as .30-'06.—Editor 

\m writing you in regard to a gun for moose 
and grizzly. Want a lever-action in as near a 
28-inch barrel as_ possible Winchester °95-.405 
is a choice, only it has a 24-inch barrel. Would 
like a lever-action that would use the .30-’06 
cartridge if anyone makes it. I notice in July 
issue (J. R. Burton) you speak of the ’95 Win- 
chester using the .30-'06, but the Winchester 
people say they do not make a gun to use this 
cartridge, but recommend the .3803 British or .30 
Army with a 28-inch barrel. What gun in a 
lever-action would you recommend? Please give 
me the bullet weight, muzzle velocity, energy 
and trajectory of the .405, .303, .30 Army and 


What is the difference between the 
and the .30-36?—Ralph F. Shetterly, 


the .30-’06. 
00 Army 


Mich 

Answer.—The Winchester Model '95 is made 
for the U. S. Model 1906 cartridge—that is, the 
Springfield cartridge. The rifle always has been 
anyhow, and if it is not now, the cartridge 
must have been dropped very recently. The 
Model ’95 Winchester is made for the ’06 cart- 
ridge, but the barrel length is 24 inches. Manu- 


followed the government 
lead in making barrels for the ’06 24 inches long. 
The army used that length of barrel as a com- 
promise between the carbine and the rifle. In 
our opinion it was a mistake to have ever made 


facturers seem to have 


the Springfield barrel shorter than 26 inches, 
ind we believe it was a worse mistake for any 
of the builders of sporting rifles to have followed 


suit. The .30-40 Army, .30 Krag, or whatever 
it is to be called is the old .30-40-220 Krag 
cartridge. It is a rimmed cartridge as compared 
with the rimless Springfield, and the case has 
less powder room. This cartridge can now be 
obtained with lighter bullets, as 170, 150-grain, 
and others of .30-caliber. It is an excellent 
cartridge, tho not so powerful as the Springfield 
and not so well adapted to moose and grizzly 
bear shooting. It is used in the Model ’95 
lever-action Winchester, barrel length 28 inches. 
The .303 British is a nearly similar cartridge, 
and nothing would be gained in this country 
by using it in preference to the .380 Krag. 
Strictly for grizzly or Alaskan brown bear we 
would recommend the .405 Winchester—that is, 
where lever-action was demanded. Trajectories 
ef .405 Winchester, .30 Army and .30-’'06 are 
as follows: .405—Weight of bullet 300 grains, 
muzzle velocity 2,204 foot-seconds, muzzle 





energy 3,236 foot-pounds, trajectory 200 yards, 
taken midway 4.85 inches. .80 Army—Weight 
of bullet 220 grains, muzzle velocity 2,005 foot- 
seconds, energy at muzzle 1,972 foot-pounds, 
200-yard trajectory taken midway about 6 inches. 
Loaded with Du Pont No. 16 powder and 172- 
grain bullet the muzzle velocity is 2,500 foot- 
seconds, with other ballistic figures to corres- 
pond. The .303 British has ballistic figures 
very similar to the Krag with 220-grain bullet. 
.30-'06 Springfield—Weight of bullet 150 grains, 
muzzle velocity 2,700 foot-seconds, energy 2,445 
foot-pounds, trajectory 200 yards, taken at 100 
2.95 inches. Other bullets can be used, as 170, 
180 and 220-grain. The 150-grain bullet can be 
speeded up to nearly 3,000 feet, but a better 


game load is probably the 180-grain bullet at 
standard velocity, 2,700 foot-seconds. The .30 
Army and the .30-30 are very little alike. Bul- 


lets may be the same, but the .80 Army has a 
powder capacity of about 40 grains as compared 
with 26 or 28 grains for the .30-30. The .30 
Army is much more powerful.—Editor. 


About this time last year I wrote you enclos- 
ing a green label off of a cartridge box. The 
ammunition was of German make and loaded at 
Karlshue, Germany, for 6.5 mm. Mannlicher 
rifles. I asked you if you knew anything about 
it, as the dealers here in San Francisco claimed 
a higher muzzle velocity for it than our own 
factory-loaded shells. Your reply stated that you 
did not think it was any better than the home- 
grown variety. You didn’t know the half of it. 
The first few shells I fired seemed to be O. K., 
with the exception that it had quite a recoil. 
Then I noticed one or two that the primers 
came out of when empty case was ejected. This 
would denote extreme breech pressure, would it 
not? Then one day after firing one shot at a 
pine cone I reloaded and fired again, and the 
last I remember was pulling the trigger. I 
picked myself up about ten feet down the hill 
(I happened to be sitting on a rock on top of 
a ridge) and felt myself to see if I was all there. 


The whole base of the shell around the primer 
had blown out, and the pulverized brass and 
powder grains coming back thru firing pin hole 
in the bolt had peppered my face up pretty 
well; also was deaf in right ear for a week or 
more. Thank the Lord, the bolt was good and 
strong. It did not blow out or there would 
have been “‘finis’? written to my hunting days. 
The two lugs that lock bolt in the barrel were 
upset at least 1-32 of an inch and the ejector 
was broken off. It was almost impossible to 
get the bolt out, but by much hammering I 
finally removed it. I didn’t care what damage 


I did to it, because I would never put my face 
up to that bolt again after the terrific strain to 
which it had been subjected. The recoil was 
so great that it cracked the stock. Now, what 
I would like to know is whether you can guess 
what was the matter. There was nothing in the 
barrel, because I had just fired the gun and saw 
the bullet hit. The second shot was when the 
fireworks began. The people that sold me the 
shells gave me new shells for the remainder of 
the three boxes that I had bought and also gave 
me a new gun. Said they had had complaints 
about all the shells of this particular make they 
had sold and had called them all in. One other 
gun had sprung a bolt also. The Mannlicher 
bolt is evidently a good one, and I don’t think 
anything less than T.N.T. or a bullet about 5 or 
6 mm. too large would cause them to be sprung. 


I don’t know what it would take to blow a 
bolt out. Can it be done? Not that I want to 
try it, however. Kindly give me your views 


regarding this. In the current edition of Out- 
door Life I note an article by Askins and Swee- 
ley regarding progressive burning shotgun pow- 
der. I shot about 1,000 Super X shells last 
winter at ducks and liked them very much, with 
the exception that they have quite a recoil. All 
the fellows at the duck club had to have recoil 
pads put on their guns. I have been kicked over 
two or three times when standing in mud and 
footing not very good. These shells will surely 
reach out and get the ducks. What I would 
like to know is: What produces the additional 
recoil? Is it breech pressure or muzzle velocity? 
The Western Cartridge Company claim a lower 
breech pressure and a greater muzzle velocity 
for these shells, which would be natural in a 
progressive powder. All things being equal, and 
the gunner using Super X shells of same caliber 


and load, will a 32-inch barrel be any advantage 
over a 30-inch barrel? How much?—W, J. 
O'Neill, Calif. 


Answer.—The accident to your 6.5 mm. Mann- 
licher seems to have been due to excessive breech 
pressure. It is possible that a piece of the 


previous shell had been torn off and lodged jp 
the rifling. However, in that case the barre! 
should have been ringed. The only moral we 
can see to the story is that next time you -_ 
the primers blowing out or dropping out 

the case is ejected, stop shooting those s 
right there. We once loaded some almost a; 
bad for the .256. The primer was flattened and 
the primer pocket so enlarged that primers 
sometimes dropped out. Shells stuck and the 
bolt had to be hammered loose. The extractor 
cut past the head of the case, leaving case in 
barrel. We shot five of that lot and laid the 
rest away. A year later we got hold of those 
cartridges accidentally, not recognizing them, 
One shell put the gun out of business —just when 
the geese were alighting within easy range. We 
took the remainder of those cartridges out and 
buried them. Your letter will be published just 
as a warning to the other fellows. e have 
shot a good many Super X shells, and to us 
the recoil seemed more of a push than is true 
of dense or bulk smokeless. The recoil did not 
punish, but would have more of a tendency to 
upset a man, perhaps. Warranted that the re. 
coil is heavier than with a similar load of other 
powders, we could explain it only on the ground 
that pressures being better sustained, the recoi 
would be prolonged. It is further to be con. 
sidered that velocities are somewhat higher than 
is shown by ordinary loads, possibly thirty or 
forty feet higher, and this in turn would have 
a tendency to set back the butt. Personally we 
would rather shoot Super X at a velocity of 
1,020 feet than any other powder throwing an 
ounce and a quarter of shot at similar velocit 
this on the score of recoil and pressure. Pres. 
sures are materially lower than is true of similar 
loads containing bulk or dense powders. We 
presume, however, that on the score of comfort 
in shooting, guns intended for the use of Super X 
cartridges should weigh 734 pounds. Our own 
shotgun for the use of the 3-inch Super X load 
weighs 8% pounds, and we have never paid 3 any 
attention to recoil. We believe that if a 32-inc! 
barrel ever has any material advantage c 
30-inch that it would be with Super X shells 
The pressure curve is better sustained, meaning 
that the muzzle pressure is somewhat higher th 














with other cartridges, and this would imply 
further advantage with long barrels. However 
we doubt if the shooter in actual use could d 


tect any difference in results or in his holding 
using either 32 or 30-inch barrels. The increase 
in velocity with 32-inch barrel as compared wit 
30-inch would probably not be over 20 feet 
The greatest difference in lead could not be ov 

an inch or so and would never be noticed.— 
Editor. 


In a recent issue in answering questions 
the gun department I notice you give the r 
coil of the .250-3000 and the .300 Savage 
5 and 6.7 foot-pounds. Now, my understan 
of the foot-pounds recoil of these cartridges 
.250-3000, 8 to 9 nounds; .300, 14 to 16 foot 
pounds. I received a letter the other day fron 
the Savage people giving me the above informa 
tion. Will you kindly set me right on this’ 
William V. Vander Voort, M.D., Mich. 

Answer.—We presume the Savage Company 

















cartridges. Your letter will be published 
the benefit of our readers. Figures for free r 
coil are a bit like those of pressures and veloci 
ties; authorities would differ slightly.—E 





on the best .22- 
and ] 


“ 


Please give me the “dope” 
caliber target automatic pistols revolvers 
I want a gun that will stand up under hard 
usage, but I intend to give the gun the best of 


care. I mean those chambered for the .22 long 
rifle rim-fire—V. Fox, Minn. 
Answer.—The American .22-caliber automatic 


pistols are the Colt and the Reising. A revolver 
is not an automatic pistol, otherwise a number 
of revolvers might be included. We own a Colt 
automatic and know it is all right. Everybod 
says the Reising is just as good. Take your 
pick.—Editor. 


I intend buying a Winchester .30-’06, and 
wish you would give me your advice regard ding 
the best sights to use on it. My idea wa 
have some kind of a peep sight (don’t 
what kind) and a folding leaf rear sight, 
could be used when not using the peep 
as in the woods here it is rather hard to 
a peep sight at all times. At what distances '5 
the above-named gun accurate? Do the Rem- 
ington people make a gun that compares with 
this for distance and knockdown power ?—\WV. + 
Stimson, Mont. 








Answer.—The Lyman Sight Corporation, 
West street, Middlefield, Conn., makes a speci 
sight for the Winchester Model ’95. Write 
them about it. Also write the Marble Arms 
Company, 571 Delta avenue, Gladstone, a 


They probably do the same. Either of 
companies can furnish you a folding leaf 
The gun and cartridge ought to be accurate 2 
1,000 yards. The Remington makes a gun 
the same cartridge, bolt-action, and fully as 0° 
as the Winchester. A tang peep sight 
have to be used if it is to be turned down out 0 
the way of a folding rear sight.—Editor. 
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200 yards. 





Your articles in Outdoor Life are most inter- 
i aa instructive. In the July issue now 
ut is one especially of interest to me. There 
gre one or two misprints, in giving the patterns 
ur left barrel of Fox gun No. 2. The load 
given as 260 pellets, which I take should 
360; but then we are given to understand 
ere are 345 pellets in 1 ounce of No. 7% 
ed. Are there more in the Western load 
in the old load of 1 ounce? Also the 12- 
t trap load is given as 1% ounces of 7%. 
[ have just ordered a Fox C. E. 20-gauge, 30- 

h barrels, to weigh between 6% and 6% 

inds Right barrel 50 per cent in 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards; left full; to be chambered 
atterned with Super X 1%, principally for 








right or too open? Where I shoot each 
ar is in heavy cover; also where there are 
generally woodcock when the flight is on. For 

past two years I have used a Remington 
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grouse. Do you think the right barrel | 


Model 17—a very fine gun—but on several oc- | 


ions I had trouble; as I pumped it, it ejected 





the pre 
not get the fore-end back with a slam. Also 
I considered that the choice of two degrees of 





birds like woodcock the 3% choke did 
make the best all-around gun. I would ap- 
eciate your advice in the matter of choke, 
ising Super X entirely. If what I have or- 
red could be bettered, I will get a new pair 
{ barrels. I have your book, “The Automatic 


npty, but did not bring the second up into | 
I know it is my fault, as I did | 


in the double were better, as on close! 


Shotgun,” and if you have any other literature | 


tr books on this subject I will be glad to for- 
ird you the cost of same if you will tell me 
t it is. Would you consider 32-inch barrels 
n the 20-gauge any better than 30-inch?—S. W. 
Isaac. N. Y. 


Answer.—I note that the printer made mis- 
ta in the copy when setting up Ballistics of 
t Shotgun. I have not read that chapter. 
W 


| Shot often run higher in number to the 
ian standard shot like Tatham’s. Shot 
S cee in all makes, and 360 pellets are 
1es found in an ounce of Western 7%. 

I hekaee your double Fox gun is bored about 
right for the use you intend to make of the 
1 I wouldn’t make a change if the gun is 
r general use; if it were intended nearly alto- 
g for grouse and woodcock I’d have the 
left barrel modified to about a % choke. You 
will have a good, all-round gun as it is—good 
for ducks even. There is no particular advant- 
ige in 82-inch as compared with 30-inch barrels. 
I'd prefer the 30-inch unless the gun were in- 
nded for trap or duck shooting. Yes, the 
ice = two degrees of choke is some advant- 
ch the double gun has over the repeater. 
Remitigton Model 17 is very reliable in 
ning, but the slide handle does have to 

be brought quite back, particularly when 2%- 


shells are used. I have published up to | 


time The 





th American Shotgun, Wing and | 
[rap Shooting, and Rifles and Rifle Shooting.— | 


In the May number of Outdoor Life I saw a} 


from Chris. L. Adair about the .22 Win- 
single-shot cartridge, which he calls 
22-15-45. Now, there is no such bug. There 
s a cartridge described in the Western catalog 
s .22-13-45 that is the same length as the 
14-40 I have thought for many years that 
uld be a fine addition to the small-bore re- 
family. I wrote some years ago to the 
Arms Company asking why they didn’t 
ude it in their Model 27 slide-action rifle, 
they thought then it wasn’t necessary, as 
had the .22 long rifle and the .25-20. But 
heless if I were shooting squirrels and rab- 
would like a gun of that kind for an 
nal bull’s-eye. But I think the bullet 
be a little heavier, about 10 or 15 grains 
then it would be more accurate up to} 
As the Winchesters have about dis- 
everything but their high-power, it would 
use to appeal to them, but as the Rem- 
ind Marlin companies are making their 
te r 25-20 and .32-20, they could add the | 
22-13-45, 
ry popular. I don’t quite agree with Mr. 
ibout the change to the .38-40 that he 
reducing it to .35-caliber. Let it be 
and give it stronger powder and it 
— a good account of itself—M. Lam- 
dr 


veel believe that the original .22-13- 


a) tridge was designed for 15 grains of pow- 
er it the powder charge proved too heavy 
and was cut to 13 grains. The Stevens Arms 


Company brought out a similar cart- | 

KC r designed a rifle for it. This contained 
15 ns of powder and drove a 60-grain bullet 
t maximum; other and lighter bullets were 
|. Both of these cartridges were de- | 

1 black powder days, and contained too | 

powder, fouling so badly as to destroy | 
ac ) soafter a few shots. We believe that | 
ut 2-13-45 Winchester were loaded with, | 


Say, No. “~~ Du Pont, metal-jacketed, soft-point | 
iet, the cartridge would be excellent for small 
Rar We never have been particularly im- 
Pressed) with the .22 long rifle for any kind of | 
gant shooting, not even when hollow-point bul- 


used.—Editor. 


I believe they would soon become | 





What Makes 
a Shotgun 


Kick? 





A gun kicks when the powder 
burns near the muzzle instead 
of beginning at the breach and 
burning progressively. The 
burning at the muzzle sends the 
impulse of the rapidly expand- 
ing powder both ways—up and 
It is the back 


impulse that makes your gun 


down the barrel. 


kick—causing flinching and dis- 
comfort. 


The burning of the powder at 
the muzzle has been overcome 
in DEAD SHOT by making the 
grains porous. 
the primer flame penetrates all 


Being porous, 
grains. Each grain burns from 
the inside and outside as well, 
with an ever increasing burning 
surface as the speed of the 
charge accelerates up the barrel. 
You obtain high velocity with a 
light recoil. The velocity thus 
attained gives the best results 
in penetration. Write us for 
booklet. 


The Stability of DEAD SHOT 


is Guaranteed 


KILL YOUR BIRD, NOT YOUR SHOULDER 


American Powder Mills 


Boston Chicago 
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Conducted by CLaupe P. Forpyce, 


Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 


The National Old Trails Road 


N vacations by automobile one hits the 
trail with much the same spirit that 
We 
go to countries new to us, we get to see how 
the other millions of fellow countrymen live 
and we go forth anticipating some hard- 
ship. It gets us out of our accustomed rut, 
we live the simple life and return surcharged 


prompted the pioneers of early days. 


with new energy and with a new mental 
viewpoint. You can absolutely count on all 
the above except that you probably over- 


estimate the hazards of roadways thru mud, 


mountain and hill climbs are over easily 
negotiable gradients, and everywhere there 
are excellent accommodations for man and 
“beast” (gasoline). 

The National Old Trails Road follows the 
National Pike built by the government about 
1825, from Washington to St. Louis; from 
St. Louis to Old Franklin, Mo., it follows 
the Boone Lick Trail as used by that ro- 
mantic figure of the American Frontier— 
Daniel Boone; from Old Franklin to Santa 
Fe, N. M., it follows the Santa Fe Trail of 

















National Old Trails at intersection of Wiley road 


over deserts and mountains, of motor 
troubles and apprehensions of travel and life 
away from your usual habitat. Your 
troubles are as nothing as compared with 
the real pioneer who blazed the very trails 
we follow—trails which were born thru the 
ardor of exploration and by the sacrifices of 
stalwart men and women who toiled a few 
miles each day on horseback or by oxen 
train in momentary fear of marauding Indi- 
ans and with little recourse when provisions 
gave out. 

America owes a great debt to our Western 
pioneers; they opened up the country, and 
today we follow their trails with rail and 
automobile roads and safely tour the +most 
distant recesses of what to us is wilderness, 
living as comfortably as we can at home. 
These men made history, and it is particu- 
larly interesting in planning a motor tour 
to route over one of these historic motor- 
ways. I consider the most interesting trail 


in our vast country one which goes from 
coast to coast following strictly the line 


scouted by our forbears and- appropriately 
named the National Old Trails Road. Road 
makers of today, and you who travel roads, 
are repeatedly thankful that the emigrants 
followed (and naturally) the lines of least 
topographical resistance. Attempting them 
a hundred years ago we would consider 
them practically impassable, but now a large 
portion of them are hard-surfaced, streams 
are bridged, culverts are over the ditches, 


bloody memory from the frequent massacres 
of freighters by marauding Indians; from 
Santa Fe to the Pacific Coast it overlaps the 
Old Padres Trail followed by the San Fran- 
ciscan Fathers who ministered to the Pueblo 
and Navajo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona. It is well sign-posted the entire 
way and needs not even a map or route data. 
West of Kansas City the Automobile Club 
of Southern California has done this in con- 
junction with the Old Trails Association and 
the counties traversed. 
The headquarters of Old 


the National 


Trails Road Association are in Kansas City 
(or you can address the National Highways 
Association, Washington, D. C.) and _ they 
have supplied very detailed route data 
about this interesting trip. Intending tour. 
ists along this route leaving New York will 
find good macadam thruout the East, and 
the route thru Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Frederick, Hagerstown, Cum- 
berland, Uniontown is surprisingly good 
going and is garnished with especially fine 
scenery while crossing the Blue Ridge, 
Chestnut Ridge and Laurel Ridge, and has 
added to this much of historic interest. 
Many mansions are passed and _ sites of 
“battle siege” and gallant deeds of the Civil 
War. Practically all the towns and villages 
along this part of the route have their tra- 
ditions of great deeds in times past. 
Leaving Washington, Pa., the route leads 
to Wheeling, W. Va., where the tourist 
crosses the Ohio River into Ohio and due 
west via Zanesville to Columbus. A fine 
open hill country this, with charming views 
which will delight the visitor as _ will the 
fruitful, well-tilled farms along the way. Fine 
roads point the way via Dayton and Richmond 
to Indiananelis, the metropolis of motorcar 
factories and the speedway. Still due west 
to Terre Haute, we continue across Illinois, 
until we reach the great river into St. Louis. 
Across the entire state of Missouri will be 
found substantial concrete culverts and 
bridges, built in connection with macada- 
mizing the whole route. At present, how 
ever, there are still several counties where 
the clayey soil makes bad going when wet. 
tho for the major distance will be found 
good macadam or well graded and dragged 
dirt roads, tho somewhat hilly. The tourist 
passes thru Columbia, the seat of the State 
University, and either crosses the Missouri 
River on a steam ferry from Old Franklin 
to Booneville and thence via Arrow Rock, 
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with its quaint museum of frontier days, to 
Marshall or crosses the river on another 
steam ferry at Glasgow, and at Marshall 
joins the other optional route. From Mar- 
shall via Independence to Kansas City is a 
good road. The route so far, especially in 
Qhio. Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, is 
marked with red, white and blue bands on 
telephone poles along the road. 

Between Kansas City, Mo., and Lyons, 
Kans.. there are again two optional routes. 
Both coincide to Edgerton, where they sep- 
arate, one following a good graded, well- 
marked road via Ottawa, Newton, Emporia 
and Hutchinson, while the other goes via 
Council Grove, Herrington and McPherson. 
While the first follows mostly valley flats, 
its superior Harvey House system of hotels 
probably balances the claim of following 
gravel ridges made by the latter. West of 
Lyons, the valley of the Arkansas River and 
the Santa Fe Railroad via Great Bend, 
Dodge City, Garden City, Syracuse and Las 
Animas to La Junta, Colo. Anyone having 
the time to spare may here make a side trip 
to Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Denver and 
enjoy some of the fine resorts and scenery 
along the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
joining the Old Trails Road again by going 
from Pueblo via Walsenburg to Trinidad. 

From La Junta the regular route leads 
southwest to Trinidad thru a sparsely set- 
tled country over a road which recent im- 
provement should make at least comfortable. 
It may be stated here that there is no paved 
road on the route west of Kansas City be- 
fore reaching within a day’s ride of the 
Pacific Coast, except short stretches near 
the larger towns, the improvements being 
confined to grading the natural soil and 
building bridges and culverts. 

From Trinidad the route follows a canyon 
past several coal mining camps and _ shortly 
ascends the convict-built scenic road up over 
Raton Pass, from the summit of which may 
be had a splendid view of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the west, the peaks of the Dos Her- 
manos towering, ever snowclad, toward the 
sky. and to the northeast Fisher’s Peak, a 
curious flat-topped peak 10,000 feet high. 
From the summit one drops rapidly across 
the New Mexico state line over a very wind- 
ing road into Raton, N. M. Should the 
tourist be fortunate enough to see a sunset 
while descending the mountain he will al- 
ways remember its magnificence. 

The traveler has now entered the state 
frequently called the “land of manana,” 
also called the “land of poco tiempo,” but, 
make no mistake, this land has awakened; 
itis no longer a land of tomorrow or pretty 
soon, but, on the other hand, it is imbued 
with a remarkable enterprise and energy in 
road betterments and other internal im- 
provements. It is marching hand in hand 
with ita sister state, Arizona, forging toward 
the front rank of the column of states, show- 
ing the older members of the family how to 
be “up and doing.” This, in spite of the 
fnormous handicap of their big Indian and 
Mexican population, their vast distances and 
relatively searce population. Also the 
natural obstacles in the way of adobe soil, 
lava rocks and sandy stretches may be con- 
sidered greater tasks to overcome than are 
to be found in most states. 

From Raton the road follows the general 
course of the Santa Fe Railroad via Springer, 
Wagonmound and Watrous to East Las 
Vegas Wagonmound, named after the 
shape of an adjacent hill which from a dis- 
‘ance resembles a covered army wagon, will 
be found the first really Mexican town, 
While « visit to old Las Vegas will uncover 
anothe The language from now on to 
yibuc rque is Spanish. Leaving East Las 
poets 1 new road takes one thru Romero 
ass, cutting across cedar-grown hills and 
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Rain Proof 
Plaid Backed 


$20.00 Value 
Special Price 


‘132 


Stylish Moleskin 


Cloth 
y Coat, 
DOWN 


Send only $1 with cou- 
pon forthis coat. Guar- 
anteed rain proof and is 
also suitable for stylish 
top coat. Made from 
good weight moleskin 
cloth, a smooth, soft-fin- 
ished material resem- 
bling chamois leather. 
Warm and comfortable 
in the coldest weather. 
Swagger double- 
breas.ed belted style 
with stylish plaited 
patch pockets. Adjustable strao 
on sleeve. Yoke back with i..- 
verted plait, giving the coat 
plenty of fullness. Collar can be 
converted into military style, but- 
toning close up to neck or worn 
as shown in illustration. Venti- 
lated armholes. Ivory buttons. 
Backed with fancy plaid fast col- 
ored woven lining with extra 
coating of rubber between. All 
seams sewed, strapped and ce- 
mented. 45 inches long. Sizes 34 
to46. Rich Leather Brown shade. 


Order by No. F-19. Terms, $1 
with coupon, $2.10 monthly. 
Total price, $13.65. 


6 Months to Pay 


Buy the Elmer Richards way, 
You can always be well dressed 
and pay in small monthly sums, 
so small you will never miss the 
expense. Money back if not sat- 
isfied. Nocharge for credit. Don’t 
miss this bargain. Supply lim- 
ited at this special bargain price. 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Dept. 1647 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


lenclose $1. Send Moleskin 
Cloth Coat No. F-19. Size......-... 


If I am not satisfied when I receive the 
coat I can return it and get my payment 
back with charges. Otherwise | will 
pay advertised terms, $1 with coupon, 
$2.10 monthly, Total price, $13.65. 
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Notice the extra wide hips of this Stoll 
Waterproof Perfection Tent—giving standing 
room all around. Insect proof—sewed-in floor 
and screened windows—also mildew proof— 
and gives absolute protection in all weather. 
Large windows and door—large awning and 
windbreak—the most unusual value you'll 
find. Write today for complete catalog of 
beds, tents, tables, chairs, etc. 


STOLL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed camp 
equipment for over seven years. 


3272 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 











CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


Increase your vision and get greater en- 
joyment from the scenic beauties of the 
mountains, lakes and summercamp. Carl 
Zeiss Prism Binoculars should be in your outfit 
on every sight-seeing trip. Sharp definition, wide 
field of view, and the best illumination obtainable. 


Light in weight. Strong, dust-proof and moisture- 
Will last a lifetime. 


proof construction. 
Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 











At the end 
of the trail 


When you have had a long day 
of hunting, and the excitement 
of the chase is over, a steaming 
hot drink of STEERO bouillon 
is delightfully bracing. 

A box of STEERO bouillon 
cubes is convenient to carry. And 
to prepare the bouillon—just drop 
a cube into a cup and pour on 
boiling water from the vacuum 
bottle or kettle. 


Send for free samples 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Schieffelin & Co., 303 William St., N. Y.C. 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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where you ford the shallow, gravel-bottomed 
river of the same name and soon drop into 
Bernal, nestling at the foot of precipitous 
Starvation Peak. This peak is said to have 
earned its name because long ago the in- 
habitants of the village were driven by a 
band of Apache Indians up its only possible 
path to its summit and then starved to death 
by a siege. 

The road now follows the railroad closely 
thru cedar-grown country. Three and a half 
miles west of Bernal it crosses the railroad. 
Soon again one crosses the railroad, which 
makes a big bend south to San Miguel, but 
the route leads direct to San Jose, another 
all Mexican town, where will be found the 
store sign reading “Tienda,” apprising you 
of the fact that inside you may purchase 
abarotes. Crossing the sun-baked, verdure- 
bare plaza with the cross-capped church in 
the center, the traveler dips into and out of 
a deep, dry ravine and again encounters the 
railroad, following it at the base of the 
Glorieta Mountain. 


have to back up, simply lead into nothing 
more substantial than atmosphere, and 
mighty thin atmosphere at that, should the 
car refuse to stop at the exact spot on an 
inch ruler where it is necessary to manipy. 
late for the turn. Now the tourist is down 
safely and proceeds across the desert on a 
remarkably good road, crossing the main 
line of the Santa Fe Railroad at Domingo, 
a station named after an Indian pueblo some 
two miles distant. Soon the road _ passes 
thru a forty-foot-deep cut in a gravel hill, 
which brings home to one with strong em 
phasis the amount of work accomplished on 
this desert road. 

Getting closer to the Rio Grande at the 
village of Algodones, the road passes thru 
irrigated country via Bernalillo to Albu. 
querque. Here the traveler should visit the 
old Mexican town and the State University, 
the unique buildings of which pattern after 
the architecture of the Indian pueblos. 

South of Albuquerque one route leads to 





Some four miles west 
of Rowe, just after 
crossing a short hill, by 
looking over to the left 
one will see the ruins 
of the old Pecos Mis- 
sion, said to date from 
about the year 1520. 
At the town of Pecos, 
a couple of miles farth- 
er, the motorist turns 
left via old Pidgeon 
Ranch, now Glorieta 
postoffice, and an old- 
time tavern, to Glorieta 
Station, where he 
crosses the railroad. 
Just beyond Glorieta 
one enters Apache Can- 
yon, where in 1845 a 
battle was fought be- 











tween U. S. troops and 
a band of Texans. 
Thru the canyon a 
winding but safe road 
leads to Canoncite, which is merely a 
church and a few Mexican adobe shacks, 
and across the hill to that most interesting 
of all American cities, Santa Fe, the capital 
of New Mexico. Here one should take the 
seven-mile drive over the “Scenic Road” 
toward the Sangre de Cristo Mountain, visit 


| the plaza with its monument marking the 


end of the Santa Fe Trail, the old Spanish 
Governor’s Palace, the old Exchange Hotel, 
where travelers over the trail put up years 
ago, the “oldest house in the United States,” 
built about 1500, the San Miguel Mission, 
the Cathedral, Candelaria’s Curio Shop, with 
the old wooden-wheeled cart on the roof, 
and thus imbibe some of the local atmos- 
phere, still redolent with dreams of padres, 
Spanish cabelleros and conquistadores and 
our own intrepid soldiers who, with the 
famous Kit Carson, made history in that 


| very plaza. 














Regretfully leaving Santa Fe, the tourist 
goes south over a good road. Nineteen miles 
out one almost jerks his car to a stop and, 
if I am a judge of human nature, spends a 
half hour in admiring contemplation from 
the rim of La Bajada Hill. In the far dis- 
tance across the desert towers Sandia Moun- 
tain, while to the west one looks across the 
valley of the Rio Grande. It is truly a mar- 
velous view. After taking several photo- 
graphs the traveler leaves the rim of the 
precipitous lava hill and gingerly proceeds 
down a very winding road, where three or 
four turns are so sharp that with a long 
wheelbase he will be compelled to back up 
to make it. Tho the road is good, one had 
better go slow and use extreme caution, with 
the hand on the brake, because a couple of 
the sharpest turns, where he may probably 


Mojave River 


Socorro, crossing a new bridge over the Rio 
Grande near Socorro and thence on good-to- 
fair road via Magdalena, across the Augus- 
tine Plains and the Datil Mountains to 
Springerville, Ariz., thence via St. Johns to 
Holbrook, where it joins the regular Old 
Trails Route as described in the next para- 
graph. 

To the west of Albuquerque the route now 
runs along the river to the Indian pueblo of 
Isleta. Here it crosses a bridge across the 
Rio Grande and later a new bridge across 
the quick sands of Rio Puerco. Now the 
route plunges into the real desert, following 
along the base of some wonderfully pic- 
turesque precipitous red cliffs and across the 
San Jose River to Laguna Pueblo, a well: 
preserved and interesting specimen of Indian 
community houses. A twenty-mile side trip 
south to the ancient Acoma Pueblo and the 
enchanted Mesa will prove very interesting. 
West of Laguna the route follows south of 
towering Mt. Taylor, the Indian sacred 
mountain, and along high red cliffs or for- 
bidding black lava beds to Grants, crossing 
the Continental Divide just before reaching 
this railroad station. Later you pass just 
north of Fort Wingate, a U. S. Army post, 
and reach Gallup. A thirty-mile side trip 
to the south will enable the traveler to view 
the wonderful Zuni Pueblo and Inscription 
Rock, on the face of which appear still !egi 
ble inscriptions made by the sword points 


of the Coranados Conquistadores in_ the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 
Owing to the difficult Manuelito wash 


along the railroad west of Gallup, the route 
now bends northwest, following a good road 
past the “Haystack” monoliths and _ the 
Megaphone Rock to St. Michaels, a short 
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distance across the Arizona line. Here one 
is on the Navajo Indian Reservation and 
fnds an Indian school, a San Franciscan 


monastery in charge of a Father and three 
monks, and Day’s Indian trading post. 

A side trip to the north via Old Fort De- 
fance to Canyon du Chelly will unfold to 
the admiring eye some wonderful views. 

Another side trip to the west takes one to 
Ganado, Volpai and Oraibi, in the Painted 
Desert, where the Navajos hold their famed 
snake dances. Proceeding on the way from 
St. Michaels, the motorist will reach Pinto, 
q railroad pumping station on another 
Puerco River. Hence one has the choice of 
following the north bank via Adamana to 
Holbrook, or crossing the river on the new 
bridge and keeping south thru the very heart 
of the Petrified Forest to Holbrook. Either 
of these options offers some pretty tough 
going, but a few photographs of the giant 
petrified logs in the “forest” will make one 
feel amply repaid for his trouble. There is 
a good road in the valley of the Little Colo- 
rado River from Holbrook to Winslow, at 
one point crossing on an iron bridge a very 
deep gash in the earth. The visitor will al- 
ways remember this Dante Inferno with the 
sheer granite walls and the black waters of 
the bottom of the chasm. 

From Holbrook a graded road leads via 
Meteor Crater, a depression some 700 feet 
deep, a few hundred feet to the south of the 
road, the safe crossing of Canyon Diablo 
and over a magnificent concrete bridge span- 
ning Canyon Padre to Flagstaff, nestling at 
the foot of San Francisco Peaks. Every- 
body wants to take the eighty-three-mile side 
trip from Flagstaff north over a graded road 
thru pinion forests and past numerous ex- 
tinct volcanoes to that most awe-inspiring 
scenic gem, the Grand Canyon; also the 
twelve-mile side trin south to the prehistoric 
cave dwellings. Once more on the way, the 
route follows the railroad pretty closely on 
good-to-fair roads, passing thru Williams, 
Ash Fork, Seligman and Kingman to the 
station of Topock on the Colorado River. 
Since leaving Flagstaff, at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, the road will have dropped almost 
a mile when it reaches the river. 

The traveler has now reached the promised 
land of the Golden West. A new road fol- 
lowing the railroad more or less closely leads 
from Needles 166 miles along the length of 
the Mojave Desert to Barstow, where it turns 
south and soon the motorist descends a 
splendid highway thru Cajon Pass to San 
Bernardino. The visitor is now out of the 
desert country and surrounded by green, 
luxurious orchards of orange and lemon 
trees. And let me say right here that after 
the stark glare of the desert the refreshing 
dark green of the orange trees feels mighty 


grateful to your aching eyes. From San 
Bernardino one may either follow the fine 
highway sixty-five miles via Pomona and 
Pasadena direct to Los Angeles and then 
drop down along the coast 131 miles to San 
Diego or go direct via Riverside to the south- 
ern city first and then up the coast to Los 
Angeles. The roads are fine either way. 


The distance from New York to Los An- 
geles along this route is 3,178 miles. Hotel 
accommodations located at convenient inter- 
vals are good thruout. West of Kansas City 
the tourist will find the Harvey System hotels 
at Hutchinson, Dodge City, Syracuse, La 
Junta Trinidad, Las Vegas, Albuquerque, 
Gallup, Holbrook, Winslow, Grand Canyon, 


Williams, Ash Forks, Seligman, Needles and 
Barstow, while other good hotels are at 
Ottawa, Newton, Emporia, Council Grove, 
McPh ‘rson, Raton, Santa Fe and Flagstaff. 
Garages, gasoline and oil are available all 
along the route. 


The best months to travel this route are 
June, July, August, September and October. 
on’t leave the East later than October 10, 
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Sleep on Air 
MATTRESSES 


So soft and yielding you can 
make your bed on the rough- 
est and wettest ground and 
be comfortable. Sanitary, 
compact and water-proof. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Air Goods products 
have stood the test for the past 40 
years. Recommended by thous- 


ands of satisfied Campers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Cowmen, oodsmen 


and Forest Service, as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 


WHALL’S UTILITY TENT 





It Fits the ro Beord 











and Your Dreams Come True 





IN A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a filthy Sweat- 
Box Sleeping Bag, but an ideal outdoor bed. 


Defy the Elements 


Carry a Raincoat in Your Pocket 


Many good times have 
been spoiled and serious 
results follow a day or 
night in the drenching 
rain, that could have been 
avoided with a PERFEC- 
TION RAIN CAPE. 


WRITE, TODAY, FOR 1923 
Illustrated FREE Catalog. 


WHALL'S UTILITY AUTO TENTS 
are masterpieces of ingenuity and are Guaran- 
teed Waterproofed, Bug and Snake-proof. Sev- 
eral popular sizes. Will fit any car. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS, U.S.A. 











THE LINCOLN 
FOLDING eT 


The Lincoln Folding Bed 
Strong, rigid, durable steel frame, 
reinforced canvas top, with heavy Strong, mgid, sanitary, compact, 
springs. It really folds; no de- smoth, flat, solid top. Makes a 
tachable parts. Can be set up fine card table, excellent writing 
or folded in 30 seconds. surface.| Set up or fold in 0 

PRICE $19.75 seconds. 


The Lincoln 
Metal Folding Table 


The Lincoln Junior Stool 


The strongest, biggest little stool on the 
market; weight 3 Ibs., 16 inches high. 


PRICE $1.25 
WRITB FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
Exceptional Proposition for Dealers 


McGrew Machine Works, snc, nevrasia 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 267 


1640 Lawrence St 
























Length, 
12 feet 






Non-Sinkable 
Nested 69 inches 


The Taifun 


Sectional Steel Boat 


Will fit on running-board of your auto 
Also built for outboard motor 








THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
829-31 31st St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 
| 











The Colorado De 
ssa aoe 


Water and mildew-proofthruout including 
floor. Bobbinet screened windows and 
front opening. Supported by a metal tub- 
ing frame at eaves inserted in a canvas 
pocket on exterior of tent. Only one jointed 
center pole required. Easily and quickly 
set up or taken down. 


Complete Line of Auto Camp Supplies 


Write for Illustrated Net 
Priced Catalog No. 34-A 


We manufacture and sell direct to the consumer the best and most complete line of 
Tents and Auto Camp Supplies at prices guaranteed the lowest, quality considered. 


The Colorado Tent @Awning Co. 


“THE QUALITY HOUSE” 


Denver, Colorado 
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You Can’t Do 
Without It! 


Insure peace of mind and com- 
fort on your hunting trip—by 
being equipped with that good 
looking, well fitting, reliable, 
waterproof 


Eisner-Dupont 
Sportwear 


Outdoor gar- 
ments for every 








Indian pueblo on National Old Trails Transcontinental Highway between Santa Fe and Taos, N. \. 


so that neither sunlight, dust nor sand can 
penetrate them. Motorists will find this 
kind of protection of vital value in traveling 
over the desert. 


or one is likely to find snow on Raton Pass 
or around Flagstaff. The editor went from 
Kansas City Thanksgiving Day and his car 
was stuck in the snow six miles from Flag- 
staff near Walnut Canyon National Monu- 
ment and stayed over night at a rancher’s, 
who next day hauled his car into Flagstaff, 
from whence it was shipped by train forty- 






“The simplest possible camping equipment 
should be taken along if the party intends 
camping out along the road. A stout ax 
with a spare handle is a good thing to carry 


purpose — for five miles over the divide to avoid the snow. and a sharp, pointed shovel for sand dig. 
every variety of Phis could have been avoided by touring ging. Two good flashlights are indispensa- 
Sportsman. earlier in the fall. ble, one to be used if the other gets out of 


order. Warm clothing should be carried 
along, as after nightfall it gets very cool on 
the desert and in the mountains. 


| “It might be well to emphasize certain 
facts concerning transcontinental touring to 
'f | California,” writes Ernest McGaffey of the 
Automobile Club of Southern California. 
“While on some of the routes the supply 
stations will be able to furnish ample quan- 
tities of oil and gasoline, there are points, 
notably along the desert routes in Southern 
California, where motorists should be very 
careful to get ample supplies of oil and 
gasoline and take along extra quantities be- 
sides. They should also at these points be 
particular to carry an ample supply of good 
drinking water. Where they have failed to 
carry drinking water, it is always a safe 
plan to boil water used for drinking. 


Sold at popular 
prices. 

Order through 
your Dealer. 
Send at once for 
interesting de- 
scriptive liter- 
ature. 


SIGMUND EISNER 
COMPANY 


24-30 Bridge Avenue 126 Fifth Avenue 
Red Bank, New York City 


Showrooms 


-eSHER-DUPON- 


“The best possible precaution any motor- 
ist can take who is coming to California 
from any point is to write to the Touring 
Bureau of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California telling them just what route he 
intends to take and asking for detailed in. 
formation as to the best way for him to 
come. This is necessitated among other 
things because roads are sometimes closed 
for repairs, and the road a man starts out 
on from the East or Middle West or even 
West may not be the road upon which he 
will eventually enter California. 


“While many hundreds of miles of trans- 
continental travel leading into and_ thru 
Southern California are over very excellent 
roads, there are other points, mostly in the 
desert and sometimes in the mountain dis- 
tricts, where the travel is rough. In some 
cases there is deen sand and only one track 
to travel on, and in meeting other machines 
a motorist may get stuck in the sand. A 
roll of fine woven wire, commonly known as 
chicken wire, is a very handy article under 
these circumstances. 


“There is no charge to motorists for this. 
The Automobile Club of Southern California 
furnishes maps to and from any part of the 
United States, together with all necessary 
information, to anyone on application. This, 
of course, means transcontinental tours or 
tours thru the state after they reach here. 
If they are coming on one route, and -write 
for the maps, we will mail them free of 
charge, and when they arrive here in South- 
ern California, if they desire to go back by 
another route, we furnish the free maps and 
free information over that route. There are 
positively no strings to this proposition, and 
inquirers do not have to belong to this auto- 
mobile club or to any other automobile club 
to get this service. 

“Campers should choose high ground 
wherever possible near water. They should 
also pitch camp early rather than late, as 
putting up a tent and getting ready for 
meals under cover of darkness is rather a 
tedious job.” 











“Campers in remote districts should be 
very careful about their fires. All camp fires 
should be thoroly extinguished before leav- 
ing them, even in desert regions, as it is 
wise to acquire the habit of thoroly extin- 
guishing all camp fires. 

“Goggles should be taken along for driving 
in the desert, and personally, after a great 
deal of experience in this kind of travel, I 
would earnestly recommend goggles which 
have a fur lining and fit close to the head 

















DARDEVLE 


Try it for Your 
Fall Fishing 


DARDEVLE has been 
on the market contin- 
uously for 5 years. 

You willlike Dardevle. 
For casting it isideal. It 
has weight but no bulk, 
cuts the air clean and 
gives you greater accur- 
acy and distance. Its 











TT ME 


Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


all game fish — Trout, 
Bass, Pike and Pickerel. 
Fine for trolling too. 

Dardevle may look un- 
interesting to you—but 
believe me it does attract 
the fish. Hundreds of 
thousands in use. You 
try it too—on the word 
of one fisherman to 
another. If your dealer 
hasn’t got Dardevle send 
direct to me. 





—one for every weight of 
rod and line. Charges 
Prepaid. 

Dardevle, 3% in. long 
85 cents each 
Dardevlet, 27% in. long 
85 cents each 
Dardevle’s Imp, 2% in 
long, 65 cents each. 


Osprey 4-color Catalog Free 


Dealers write for Catalog 
an iscounts. 


LouJ.Eppinger, 310 E. Congress St., Dept.L, Detroit, Mich. 











flashing sides and wobb- $2 35 Brings 3 sizes of { FROM — = — re eae 
ling motion prove un- ° Dardevle in Red I intend to tour + 
commonly attractive to andWhite Chunk Pattern ees 


Send equipment outline [ ] (Mark X) 





Where can I get the following equipment? 


Name _ 


Address 
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A Brilliant Searchlight 
[he most powerful carbide head lamp on 
the market has several exclusive features— 
a system of 
double lenses 
gives a wide 
spread of 
light or a 
concentrating 
The complete outfit beam by sim- 
ply opening 
or closing a small door; a dark- 
ening door to shut off the light 
instantly; a head piece with con- 
cealed ventilation and double 
walled chimney so that the light will not 
shine in all directions, yet ventilated to such 
an extent that it is 50 per cent cooler 
in operation than any head lamp with glass 
lens we have seen; a rotary joint for adjust- 
ing head piece up or down; a burner base 
that can be removed without disturbing the 
focus point; a re- 
flector designed for 
parallel rays, and 
an automatic gener- 
ator that needs no 
adjusting. Objects 
can be _ distin- 
guished 200 to 300 
feet. The fuel is 
compact and easy 
to carry—it is car- 
bide in air-tight 
containers, obtain- 
able at any hard- 
ware store; the size 
should be 4-inch 
miners or %%4-inch bicycle. The gas pro- 
duced by water coming in contact is acety- 
lene, and it yields a pure white, penetrating 
flame. The uses of this lamp are varied to 
almost any outdoor occupation, and is par- 
ticularly adapted to the use of the motor 
camp, in which it can be suspended from 

the car over table or in the tent. 

The Trailer De Luxe 
Instead of cluttering up your car inside 
and out with tent, bedding, luggage, food 
supplies and all sorts of camp equipment, 
travel easy; make and unmake camp in a 
jiffy in a trailer. There is no question about 
the handiness and homelike comfort of the 









When used for night 
hunting 





A trailer in use 


trailer as compared with complicated outing 
Kits of other kinds. The question which 
most prospective buyers of trailers is 
ibility of the automobile to pull the 
behind, and the cost. The question of 
pul ing is settled largely by improved build- 
ing of the trailer itself. The one shown in 
the cut has ample clearance for all roads, 
s less than 700 pounds, is perfectly 
ced and pulls lightly on regular ball- 
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CAMP MOCCASINS 


Just the thing for camp life. 
Rawhide sole, toe; half, three- 
quarter and full beaded. Wear a long time. 

INDIAN BEAD WORK—Mostly Sioux, 
among the very best. Coats, shirts, vests, leg- 
gins, long tobacco bags, squaw tanned skin, 
heavy beaded dresses, saddle biankets, belts, hat 
bands, necklaces, fobs, knife scabbards, purses, 
bows, war clubs, baskets, etc. 

ANCIENT INDIAN ARROW HEADS— 
The tiny arrows of Oregon, Washington and 
Colorado are beauties. Seed beads, many colors, 
for bead workers. 


Wholesale and Retail 
If a regular dealer, please say so. Name 
wants and get free price list. Thirty-nine years 
in the business here. 


L. W. STILWELL Deadwood, So. Dak. 
South Bend Bait 


2000.00 


FISH-PHOTO Contest 


Anyone may enter. To compete, 
catch one or several fish — photo- 
aph them, send photo to us. 
here’s no entrance fee. Contest 
now on—closes October 3lst. 273 
prizes in all, totaling $2,000.00 
Get further particulars from any 
South Bend Bait dealer asking 
Sor our Contest Book. Tells about 
prizes, rules, etc. If there is nota 
dealer near you, write us. 


South Bend Bait Company 46 
9243 High St.,South Bend,Ind. 




















Al. Toss Pork Rind Minnows 


Oriental Wiogier- -$100 
og ek ler--$1]12° 


Seri ge 
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Pack Rusa Strips-45+ Jar. 





Camper 
Motorist 





Fina 
POCKET LAMP 


Never fails. No batteries to run out at 
the wrong time Always a strong light, 
ready for every emergency. Disuse does 
not affect it. Heat,cold or moisture are 
all the same to the AUTOMATE. Gen- 
erates its own current. No batteries and 
no upkeep expense. With ordinary use, 
will last a life-time. 

Fully guaranteed and sent to any ad- 

dress postpaid insured mail for $6. 


ERNEST C. CHESWELL 


284 Ferry St. MALDEN, MASS. 


Canadian Office: W. J. Pattison Way, 
Central Chambers, Ottawa 














Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. 


you already have. 





Awarded Columbian Exposition workmanship, 





Established 1874 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS IN 


TAXIDERMY 


are men who have devoted their lives to the study and 
who imitate nature in the mounted specimen as closely 
asit is possible to follow her varying moods. In this great 
work of taxidermy Prof. Stainsky has a world wide 
reputation, his clients being found in all parts of the 
world. His specialty is mounting big game, 
birds and fishes. 
MADAM STAINSKY 
Creates Ladies’ Furs, Scarfs, Coats, etc., in the latest and 
most elegant styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes, 
Beavers—in fact, from any skins. We also remodel furs 
ur work is done according to the 
dictates of skill and thirty-five years’ experience, and 
every garment created represents the highest type of 


Our famous Chamois Tanning has no Equal 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


Awarded for highest art in 
Taxidermy 





Awarded Columbian Exposition 


Send for Prices 
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Genuine 
Shedpel 
Khaki 


D 
None Better neato 


Double front and seat, windproof and 
weather resistant. Real tailoring in these 
Filson Laced Trousers and they wear 
like iron. ‘The ideal garment for all out- 
door wear. Send waist measure only. 


Our Free Catalog No. 5 tells you fully about 
Filson Better Outing Apparel. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 First Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 


‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 



















An Axe That Is An Axe 
Your Individual 


SPORTSMAN AXE 
with Your INITIAL 


Permanently etched in Gold 
Delivered anywhere postpaid 
for $1.50. Sent C.0.D for 
10c extra. 













No.3 


Weighs 1% Ibs. has 3% in. 
cutting edge of finest erncible 
steel. Best 13 in. hickory handles 
grip. 


with ‘‘cant slip’’ 





Satisfaction gauaran- 
teed, or your money 
back instantly. 











Fine Leather Sheath Twenty- 
Five Cents Extra—Send for 
yours mow. Circular on request. 


MURKIN SUPPLY CO.,Dept."0” WARREN, PA. 





Be sure to state Initial 











“WATER~BUG" 


THE LIGHTEST. LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER 
Write for free folder describing the marvelous 





(35) 


new light weight Johnson Twin 2 H. P. complete 
in oneunit. No batteries tolug. Quick action fly 
wheel magneto. Real float feed carburetor and 
spark and throttle control like automobile. 

Easy starting. Universal steering and instant reverse. 
Self tilting and self righting propeller. No oil or grease 
ore one ifully finished * polished lynite and nick: 


JOHNSON. ‘MOTOR CO. 856 Sampte St., South Bend, Ind. 
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bearing wheels with 30x3% tires. The 
chassis is rigidly constructed with steel 


tongue and hitch that works just right. It 
is equipped with 56-inch springs. Now as 


to cost. Consider the primary cost the only 
one and the trailer outfit will last a life- 
time and be a worthy heirloom to your chil- 
dren. This outfit with its conveniences and 
comforts is more like living at home than 
any outfit we have seen. The tent when 
open is 12 feet by 8 feet and high enough 
to stand in; it is well waterproofed and has 
windows. The beds with bedding fold back 
on the wall when not in use, giving the 
whole interior for camp use, cooking, dining 
and lounging. For these purposes it is 
equipped with chest for ice and foodstuffs, 
below a complete dresser where clothes may 
be carried free from dust, a medicine 
cabinet, clothes hangers, large laundry bag 
at top of case, pockets for many small arti- 
cles and room for suit cases on top of 
dresser when trailer is folded up. 


A Hunting Knife of No-Stain Steel 
This knife answers all that could be ex- 
pected of it by the most critical user. The 
shape of the blade has been perfected by 
experienced hunters, guides and woodsmen; 
the grind, which is designed and does give 
strength with the utmost keenness; a beauti- 




















An all-around hunting knife 
ful finish, which is the admiration of its 
owner; the full handles in natural stag, the 
non-slipping, rich-grooved, bone-stag handle; 
but above all a special no-stain steel, which 
is always bright whether you clean it or not. 
This is an extra strong all-around knife. 
It is made in a razor factory, and the blade 
is forged from extra thick steel, perfectly 
tapered and ground to razor edge. The 
back is corrugated. The double swage point 
back is used for chopping, and the knife is 
adapted for skinning, sticking, slicing, scal- 
ing, blazing, breaking bones, cleaning, cut- 
ting, etc. The sheaths are made of heavy 


cowhide strongly sewed and well riveted. 


The Self-Generating Pocket Lamp 
The batteryless flashlight is destined to 
supersede the uncertain battery type. It is 
unusually well constructed with aluminum 
case and inside gears of bronze, and all 
parts are easily accessible for infrequently 
needed oiling and inspection. Imagine a 














A batteryless flashlight 


practical little dynamo which can be held 
in the hand and by pumping a small lever 
with the fingers produce a steady, strong 
light. The lever is compressed and hooked 
in place to be out of the way in carrying 
the lamp in the pocket. It will work even 
if immersed in water, and its life is limit- 
less—so well made are the working parts. 
Supposing ordinary nightly use of this lamp, 
the bulb ought to last a year, and is easily 
replaced. It is of the bull’s-eye lens type 
with a voltage of 2.5 and 0.15 amp. In use 
it is important to hold the lamp by the 


thumb in the palm of the hand exactly as 
illustrated. With the fingers on the lever 
press the lever sharply, allowing it at every 
stroke to get right back, and so on alter. 
nately according to the period light is re. 
quired. It can also be efficiently worked by 
pressing the lever against the body. This 
is such a clever, well-made little adjunct to 
the camper’s kit that it has our enthusiastic 
endorsement. The writer placed red cloth 
over the lens and had a safe and efficient 
dark-room light for photography, and about 
the automobile it is perfectly safe. 


A New Portable Camp Stove 


The gasoline pressure stove is well nigh 
in universal use among motor campers, and 
this new one has all parts contained within 
and permanently attached to the case 0 
nothing can get lost. The pump is the only 





Adaptable to any kind of camping 


loose article of the equipment. The ex- 
clusive and especially desirable feature of 
this stove is the way the tank is placed 
away from the burners, thereby eliminating 
any danger of explosion. This swings in 
and out of the case on a bronze joint. It 
thus permits placing the tank in any po- 
sition, even hung vertically from a_ table 
and always far from the stove. No funnel 
is needed in filling, as the gasoline goes in 
the well of the tank, which has a capacity 
for 1% 7s quarts of motor fuel. A_ pressure 
gauge is also provided, so you may know 
at a glance whether to pump up or not. 
The finish is olive enamel, baked on, and 
the entire outfit weighs 12 pounds. 


The Proper Field Glass for Outdoor Uses 

Field glasses are a very desirable addition 
to the outfit of any wilderness tourist 
whether he be interested in bringing far-off 
scenery to his vision or in bird study where 
they are a necessity. All naturalists have 





With a good pair of glasses one can ex- 


his surroundings without leaving 


camp 


plore 


good binoculars in their kits. The mate 
considers them absolutely indispensable ! 
locating his quarry and to study the cas 
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acter of the terrain over which he is hunting. 
The specifications which are deemed of the 
greatest utility in a binocular are good defi- 
nition, adjustment sensitive to accurate 
focusing, good illumination—and for this 
only a carefully made instrument will an- 
swer. The lenses and prisms must be 
crystal clear and flawless as you would ex- 
pect of the lens of a good camera. A glass 
made in France, and not of the war over- 
stock. is now offered, which fills all the re- 
quirements asked by the most particular of 
men. It has the finest achromatic day and 
night 8-power lenses with a 25 mm. objec- 
tive which vields a field of view at 1,000 
yards of considerably over 100 yards. 
How’s the Weather? 

A technical knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of a barometer is not needed if one 
uses the storm guide, for the numbered scale 
is also lettered and on the dial the letters 
show the weather change by referring to the 
pointer, and the weather changes are all 
listed. The rapidity of a weather change 
and its intensity will be indicated by the 
rate and amount of movement of the hand 
or pointer. If the barometer falls gradually 


| 








The storm guide 


for several days durin fine weather, expect 
considerable rain. If it keeps rising while 
the wet continues, the weather after a day 
or two will probably be fair for some time. 
Experienced observers also know from the 
color and nature of clouds whether the pre- 
vailing weather will continue or will change, 
and by these delicate distinctions generally 
acquire the reputation of being especially 
good weather prophets. A small green frog 
is found in Germany which always comes 
out of the water when cold or wet weather 
ls approaching. These frogs are caught and 
kept in glass jars furnished with a tiny 
ladder and half filled with water. The frog 
weather prophet sits high and dry on the! 
top of the ladder for several ‘hours before 
a storm, and climbs down to the bottom 
when the weather is to be fair and clear. 
Other remarkable weather prophets are 
leeches. But you remove all guesswork and 
need of technical knowledge by using a 
storm guide which is well made by a re- 
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Autumn’s Call to Field, 
Water and Woods 


BURCH Line of Camp Equipment 
Enables You to Camp in Comfort 
Any Place You Want to Stop 


Often the luckiest of people are those who choose to make the fall hunting 


trip their vacation. There’s a real tonic snap to autumn days; nights of 


sound sleep under blankets. 

Your camp will be snug, comfortable—easy to put up, easy to take down, 
easy to carry—if you're equipped from the BURCH LINE. 

The Barch Nifty Umbrella Auto Tent, shown below, has become particu- 
larly popular. Very roomy, very tight and snug. Made from closely woven 
Burch O. D. balloon cloth scientifically treated and proof against both 
water and mildew. Door and window have bobbinet screen cover. One 
jointed pole in center. Shipped in waterproof canvas carrying bag. 


Burch Bark Waterproofing for Any Cotton Duck 


The lightest cotton duck becomes thoroughly waterproof when painted with Burch Bark. Gives 
new life to old tents, tarpaulins and other coverings. Applied with any paint brush. Leaves 
no disagreeable odor. Doesn't injure fabric, but makes it water and mildew-proof Gallon 
can covers 100 square feet. Choice of white or khaki 


Send for Burch Complete Camp Equipment Catalog 


ORE F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. riesis. 2528" 
CAMP IN 
minutes 


BURCH NIFTY \\ 
UMBRELLA AUTO 
TENT A 











liabl. company. General barometer indica- 
tions are: A gradual but steady rise indi- 
cates settled fair weather; a gradual but 
stea fall indicates unsettled or wet 
Weather; a very slow rise from a low point 
18 usually associated with high winds and 
dry ither; a rapid rise indicates clear 
Weather with high winds; a very slow fall 
fron high point is usually connected with | 
wet ond unpleasant weather without much | 
wind: a sudden fall indicates a sudden | 
shoy or high winds or both. 


DONT THROW THOSE FIRED SHELLS AWAY 
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WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR | | DAVIS GUNS, Dept. D.L. 10, 90 Chambers St., New York 
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“PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 


RELOAD WITH THE 


IT-DECAPS-RECAPS-RESIZES 
THE SHELL NECK AND SEATS 
THE BULLET - STRAIGHT 
LINE TYPE .SHELL NECK DIE 
SHELL HOLDERS ETC 
INTERCHANGEABLE. ONETOOL fF | 
WILL HANDLE ALLCALIBERS 


PRICE COMPLETE FOR 
ANY CALIBER $15.°° 
H VETER BROS. 


230 OTF AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


The Wear and Tear’”’ 


Prices lower than others of equal prestige. 
of all dealers or address for catalogue 
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READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 267 





THEY “SHOOT WELL AND STAND 


Have done so continuously since 1853 (70 years). 
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Dont Lose a 
\'} Dollar on 


AU 


Don’t take any more chances 
with old-style single traps 
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that you know one out of 
every three catches will 
“wring-off” in! 
Use traps that will make this 
season 100% successful—every 
catch held until released by 
you. There is only one trap 
made that will absolutely pre- 
vent “wring-offs.” 
W Wa? er C-? 
Gloss 
Two-IRIGGER 
Ort > 
‘het <> 
TRAPS 
have two sets of jaws that hold 
both foot and body, and in many 
cases, kill. Never injure the pelt— 
never have to be set to drown— 
never any spring breakage. 
1,500,000 now in use without a 
“wring-off” reported. 
Write for Folder 
If your dealer does not sell 
Gibbs’ Two Trigger Traps, 
we willsupply you. 65c 
each in less than dozen 
lots, or $7.00 a dozen 
in dozen lots or over. 
Transportation 
paid. 


W.A.GIBBS | 
& SON 


~ Dept. G-2 


CHESTER PA. 








Let Us Tan Nous Hide. 


We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather, and into gloves if desired. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or 
skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, odorless, and made up into 
rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s gar- 
ments when so ordered. 


Our illustrated catalog gives prices of tan- 





ning, taxidermy and head mounting; prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we 
sell, also repairing and remodeling worn furs. 
We just want to mention that our Taxidermy 
Department is growing like weeds. There 
must be a reason for it, 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
571 LYELL AVE. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers | 


IN THE FUR FIELD 
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Views and 


ITH the coming of fall those who enjoy 

the taking of fur animals are usually 
attacked with “trapping fever.” If raw fur 
prices are high and fur signs numerous, the 
fever is apt to work on those who have never 
had a previous attack. Therefore, for the 
old patients as well as the new, the follow- 
ing is prescribed: 

With the approach of frosts fur animals 
begin to put on the winter coat, but it is 
November later before most pelts are 
prime other than in the extreme North and 
high mountain ranges. The laws of most 
states now forbid the hunting and trapping 
of fur animals only when they are fairly 
prime. All trappers should get a copy of 
the laws of the state or Canadian province 
in which they expect to trap. 

Skunk 


come prime in the fall. 


or 


is one of the first animals to be- 
In Canada and the 


most Northern states this animal is fairly 
prime by early November. Marten also 
primes up at this time. Fox, wolf, coon, 


opossum and other of the land animals be- 
come prime, say from about the middle of 
November up to time in December, 
depending somewhat upon the season and 
Fur animals in states bordering 
Gulf of Mexico as well as Southern 
Arizona and New Mexico are not 

something like a month later 
than those living in the states bordering on 
Canada and in the high mountain ranges of 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

Water animals—beaver, otter, muskrat— 
prime up nearer together, due no doubt to 
the fact that there is not as much difference 
in the temperature of the water, say in a 
Dakota stream, compared with one in Louisi- 
ana, as is the on land. Altho water 
animals are not strictly prime until late in 


some 


location. 
the 
California, 

until 


on 


prime 


case 


A.R. HARDING 





Comments 


the season, they are in fair condition about 
as soon as the first of the land animals. 

Idle days spent in looking up dens where 
hairs, bones, feathers, dung, etc., are to be 
seen, before the active trapping season, are 
days well spent (and may also somewhat 
reduce the “trapping fever”). Not only has 
the beginner, but often old-time trappers, 
set traps at dens where within a few hun- 
dred yards were better ones, but not being 
acquainted with the locality were overlooked 
until a snow came. Keep an eye out at all 
times for good dens. 

The experienced trapper knows that there 
are many excellent dens along rocky bluffs, 
sand ‘hill sides, etc. He also knows that 
along the low land in early fall is good trap. 
ping. Mink and coon, of course, are to be 
caught along streams at all times. October 
is a splendid time to locate, by their tracks, 
if coon and mink are along that particular 
stream. If not caught by someone else, 
they will still be there when trapping sea- 


son begins. It is not necessary to state, 
even to the amateur, if muskrat, beaver and 
otter are what the trapper is after, that 


along streams is the place. A pond, stream, 


etc., where muskrat are located, say in 
October, will still be inhabited by them 
when the trapping season arrives, unless 
some other trapper gets in ahead. With 


otter it may be different, altho they use the 
same waters more or less thruout the season. 
If an otter slide or other evidence of their 
being there is found, and the observer did 
not make any sign, the otter are pretty sure 
to visit the same locality within a week or 
Some otter seem to have regular routes 


so. 
that they travel which often take several 


days to get over. 


In some parts of the country the fur ani- 























MIKE IVERSON AND HIS TRAPPING OUTFIT 


Six weeks’ catch—15 skunks, 


11 minks, 


12 muskrats, 
Winnebago County, 


8 weasels, 1 civet cat, 1 house cat—taken ™ 


Iowa 
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mals do not seem to live in dens as much 
as in others. In states where the woodchuck 
(groundhog) is numerous, dens are dug in 
numbers by this animal, and as it hiber- 


nates during cold weather, skunk, opossum, 
coon, etc., make use of their dens. In cen- 
tral and eastern states such dens are usually 


the ones occupied by the fur-bearers during 
winter months. 

The cubby set is largely used by trappers 
in states where the fur animals do not live 
in earth dens to much extent. Northern 
trappers Who are after marten, fisher, lynx, 
mink and weasel resort largely to deadfalls 
and cubby sets, depending on the baited 
trap attracting the passing animal. Southern 
trappers who are after coon, mink and opos- 
sum largely depend upon the blind set—sets 
skillfully placed and concealed where the 
animals travel. 

Until a few years ago the long-line trap- 
pers were usually those after marten, fisher, 





lynx, fox and wolf, but with the advent of 
the automobile conditions have changed. | 
Today there are long-line trappers after | 
skunk, coon, mink, muskrat, etc., in the 
farming sections that sleep every night in 
their own home. Of course when the bad 
weather comes, the long-line motorcycle and 
automobile trapper ceases operation, but 
during the few weeks that the roads are 
good they make the dust and fur fly. There 
are also long-line trappers who operate by 
motor boat along scores of Southern streams. 
These men not only trap for the water ani- 
mals, but have numerous sets for mink, coon 
and other of the fur-bearers that frequent 
the swamps and lowlands near the streams. 

Trappers are always interested in fur 
prices and especially so at the approach of | 
the active trapping months. Results of the | 
various raw fur sales recently held indicate 
that prices for the coming season will rule 
about as closing quotations last spring. 

The better grades of wolf have been sell- 
ing well, and extra large timber wolf | 
reached $40, and a few silky coyotes from 
best sections sold as high as $25. These 
were top prices out of thousands of pelts. 

[he Seattle Fur Exchange, selling Alaska, 
Western Canada and Northwestern furs, in 

of their reports said: “The urgent de- 
mand will undoubtedly be for the finer 
grades of furs, such as foxes of all kinds, 
marten, beaver, mink, otter, lynx, ermine, 


etc. 


| 
| 
| 





Owing to the European condition there is 
still much uncertainty as to future prices of 
skunk and opossum. These two articles, 
skunk especially, did not do as well last 
season as some dealers anticipated, so that 
they are still carrying large quantities. Coon 
and mink have not been moving very rapidly, 
as manufacturers have been slow to buy at 
present prices, but as the catch last season 
was not large, the supply, no doubt, will be 
consumed by the time any quantities of 
coming season reach market. 

The muskrat catch last season was much 
short of what the trade expected. Many 
dealers thruout the winter months were of 
the opinion that trappers and small collectors 
thruout the country were holding back sup- 
plies and could not believe the catch was 
really so short. The spring catch was not 
half as large as a few years back in many 
of the leading muskrat states. This article, 
owing to the short supply and good demand, 
has shown strong. 

Unless something unforeseen after the 
time this is written happens, raw fur prices, 
48 sent out during November and December, 
will \e somewhere near those of a year ago. 
Based upon prices that the farmer, ranch- 
man and others interested in country prod- 
ucts such as wheat, corn, poultry, stock, 
hides. ete., sells for, fur values should in- 





deed be regarded as very satisfactory. 
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A DOLLAR’S WORTH FOR 
SEVEN ANDA HALF CENTS 





LATEST ‘‘MODEL E’’ U. S. GOVT. 
MARCHING COMPASS 


— ovement $24.50 


Costs 2. 

You 
Brand new. A precision in- 
strument. Easy to use. Solid 
bronze. Day and night Lumi- 
nousdial with jeweled bearing. 
Focusing lens. Complete with 
full instructions, in plush lined 
leather case with belt loop. 
Inspected and on 
Postpaid in U. S. $2.00. 


If you prefer the old model D, with scale on 
dial, $1.75 postpaid. 











You can now learn to be an expert 
taxidermist during your spare time in 
your own home. Easily and quickly 
learned by mail. 


Learn to mount all kinds of birds, animals, 
game-heads, fish—tan furs and skins and 
make beautiful rugs and robes. Be a taxi- 
dermy artist. Preserve your finest trophies. 
Save taxidermists’ bills. Double your interest 
and pleasure in hunting and fishing. 


Decorate your home and den with nature’s 
finest art. Most interesting art in the world 
and positively learned with ease by men, 
boys and women. Success guaranteed. 


Our lessons are complete, simple and easily 
understood. Written so YOU can learn taxi- 
dermy RIGHT and in a short time. 


Make Big Money! 


Sell your mounted trophies. Mount for others. Big 
demand. Turn your spare time into cash. Earn money 
on the side, for guns, traps, books, vacations and 
luxuries. One student writes, ‘J have made over 
$850 in spare time from taxidermy, since taking 
your lessons.’’ You can do the same. 


Learn Field Taxidermy 


iene valuable trophies are lost because they are not 

led properly when killed. Our lessons cover this 

pos me thoroughly and teach you how to take care of 

the skins in the field so that they can be mounted per- 
fectly later on. This is of vital importance to every 
Ss 





portsman. Send the coupon today. 





BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 South Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Be a Iaxidermist 


Learn by Mail 


iinedewe — oy aan 
Mount Your Own ll 


Get this great FREE book — 
tellsHOW TO GRADE FURS 
—how totrap. Also Supply @ 


Catalog, Game Laws, Fur 
Price Lists,etc. Allsent FREE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS, FUR CO. 
320 Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Me, 


Send me your FREE book, “Tips to Trappers’’ 
Far Price Lists, Game Laws, etc. 

NUTINI cisiskcnsisiclssaintidieniinienaniihiendienbiaaiansnining 

SNNIIN ciasaitics hpishelieiaieseitiibrhaatcriaioncstons daddeepiiiihid 


State. 














Write for 
FREE 


Taxidermy 


BOOK 











e Twenty years in business. 
Old Reliable School Over 75,000 graduates, 
among the best sportsmen, trappers and nature lovers 
everywhere. The only Taxidermy school in the world. 
Endorsed by colleges and museums. Latest methods 
taught in 40 complete lessons. You NEED Taxidermy. 
Investigate TODAY. Send the coupon! 


Write for FREE Book 


“How to Learn Taxidermy.” This 32 
page finely illustrated book will be sent 
for a short time ABSOLUTELY FREE! Shows 
dozens of pacts of beautifully mounted speci- 
mens. Tells all about this unique school and 
how to become an expert taxidermist. Every 
hunter, fisherman, trapper and nature lover 
should by all means have this book. Send for 
it TODAY. Don’t delay but SEND NOW. 
x ae delay you may forget it, so CLIP THE 

OUPON and mail it to us at os. a obliga- 
pa whatever. SEND THE COUPO 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-F Elwood Building, Omaha, N: 
















Send me, absolutely free, your filustrated South 
**How to Learn Taxidermy, No obiigation. 
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Bayfield Foxes ae 
Wonderfully Prolific | (@/ aha) 


John H. Deniston 









Mount 
“Your 
©Trophies 


“Have Expert 
Vaxidermists do it / 


NATIONAL whole’ mounts, 
head mounts, and rugs are the 
truest reproductions of life. 









UTTING out into America’s great un- 

salted ocean (Lake Superior) on_ its 
southwest shore lies the Bayfield Peninsula, 
and scattered around it lie the far-famed 
Apostle Islands. It is a region of great 
natural beauty today, as it was in the 
ancient fur trading days. 





LaPointe, on Madaline Island, some 200 
years ago was the metropolis of the great ; 


NI s pace Oe SiG ‘ m “7s bd like form and expression. Our 
Northwest, situated as it was in the midst Send name TODAY quality workmanship has won 
of the great trapping paradise of the New | for Free Book. Ex- highest national approval 


plains our taxidermy Famous hunters, trappers and 
methods and low fishermen use and recommend 


water route, and yet in the center of the | prices. showshow NATIONAL methods. We are 
official taxidermists for the 


World and located upon the great inland 










yres T rire . ; to prepare and s 
ont North American continent. ob eng ship big Hagenbeck-Wallace Circus 
The finest fur of all the world once came Our men know animal life in 
\| from this region; then it quit coming and the wild as well as the art of 
Pe : dhions ‘ng eager The | egg ae realistic mounting. All work 
urs: Game ogging took its place. 1e logging 1s just guaranteed to satisfy. Send 
Laws: :Best Trapping Secrets about over, and fruit farming and dairying — Free Book TO 


—ALL FREE! Low prices 
on all supplies. Tra sage will 
pay big this year; fur prices 
high! Write Funsten to keep 


and general agriculture have all come to | yariowat FuR AND TANNING CO. DEPT . OMAHA, HEB 
stay. Thousands of tourists annually visit ‘ : Sa 














E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


for Shipping Tags and Mar- 
ket Reports. 


Trap B 
rap Bargains!) FonsTEN 


No. 1 Special........ -$1.38] ANIMAL BAIT 
















No, 2 Special.. iS - 3. 351A bi 
gger catch 
Novi Giant. $4] guaranteed. State 
No. 1 gump w= 27ifoan -n----§ OC Millbrae, California 
No. 1 Newhouse..._.. 5.63) °°" ------ : 3 
Triple Gr Jawes vat sn poen foe a Ed Pocket Field Guide om request 
**LittleScout’’ Rifle$4.30 each] $2.50. | ; 
Postage extra All Postpaid == = 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. ZI x P 
881 Fansten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. + alte 























SCOUTS get a ZIP-ZIP 
9 shooter and 
learn that quick and sure aim. 
Where a gun is sold ZIP-ZIPS 
are sold. If your dealer happens 
not to have them, order from us 


The Old Original 
ZIP-ZIP shooter dose 
35c or 3 for $1.00 
Automatic Rubber Co. ER 


DY IS BEST 
Dept. 99, Columbia, S.C. S=u=ipmnees 


in the by knowing ones for summer homes. Ss, : 
an 0. Another freak of fortune, so fickle, un- 
Midwest pays quickest accountable and fantastic in her doings as FREE TO ANGLERS 
and most spot cash St. Louis, Mo. she is wont to be, now seems fairly likely 
for furs—pays you all the money all the time, to land the little peninsula and these ro- 
— no 5% rake-off—gives honest, liberal mantic islands back again among the chief 
_ Midwest er ~ oe shippers fur producing regions of the world. ite ; 
st is ° e op e ° e tain’s Premier Fi : 
, FREE: Sedans of Supplies, This second time, if it comes, will in all Hardy Bres.. Renee Alnwick, Eng. 
game laws, fur prices, etc. Write probability see the industry established per- London~61 Pall Mall, 8. W. 
manently, to endure as long as women love 


410 Mid fest For Esch st Lou 

idwest ” 

snl neath ts ST. LOUIS, MO. furs and men have the money to purchase 
them. 


rR Yes, of course, it will be a domestic 
rather than trapper-procured product, and 
lor 






















A “Silver Black” 


this American Archipelago, and the beauti- 
ful island shores are being rapidly acquired 














A 400-Page Anglers’ Guide, containing Plates 
of Flies in Correct Colours. A veritable luxury 
for the angler to revel in. 














there is good reason for its return. First 
of importance in selection of a_ breeding 
ground for domestic foxes should be that of 


climate. And this region has all the char- Ww 
7 Arig Gla Fur Outlook Good! Wants your name 
terre — — of a climate that will the largest di an address i 
' Ss. rec 
sarees ene far in ge word YOU Are Coing to 
Headquarters t is not a cold region, as the North coun- pn Ne trap or bu 







for North American Furs. 


Big Trapping Season Ahead. Get Ready Now! 


Big 56 Page 





try goes, nor is cold alone any great ad- pers we urge you 
. 4 t 

vantage in making fine fur. Other con- pF. Ey 

ditions are as necessary, if not more s0. watts 

, i Fouke Fur Co., 


= a 
Indeed there seems good reason to believe Zopke Far Co. 





u UR BOOK that a climate only moderately cold in win- Shea pale Sid a SEND TO- DAY _ 
Free ter, with cool summers and moist air, where wie prOUKE "FUR COMPANY 
cae si BES 2 : ouke Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
: tT foxes will gain the gre atest possible physical pt pape. Het ages ieee. best eau 
oOo trappers development and maintain easily a high de- ment, how to trap, how to grade, game laws, et 
Unexcelled price list service all season, ait FRE! 
Send postal for big gree of health, should be better than one of “Name —, 


such extremes of heat and cold as to make 
money — Deal Direct. life more of a burden to the animals. 

Write Today Prince Edward Island is acknowledged 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR €0.| the center of the domestic fox industry of 


725 Fur Exchange Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. | the world, but its climate is certainly no 


Catalog and Book of 
Information. Make 
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better than that of the Bayfield Peninsula 
and the Apostle Islands; and there is room 
here for all the fur ranchers who want to 
come. 

Duties upon importations will make for 
greater profits from ranches located south 
al “ Canadian line from this on; and the 
same can be said of breeding stock. 

The charts published by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture show this as one of 
the favored spots of the continent for fox 
farming. And a little comparison will show 
any prospective rancher why this should be 
true. 

While possessing the finest of climate for 
producing healthy animals growing thick, 
glossy furs, it is also comparatively close to 
the American fur markets and, what is bet- 
ter, is right next door to one of the finest 
fox food districts of the world. 

The great fishing industry of these waters 
makes the food problem an easy one; for 
fox food of most excellent quality may be 
had at low cost from prepared herring, as 
now being put up by a local firm at Bay- 
field, or may be obtained from fishermen 
direct in fresh and natural state. The 
frozen herring can be kept all winter and 
the prepared food used for the summer. 

Finally, and chiefly, and also conclusively 
as a money-making adventure, prolificacy 
must be considered in the fox-ranching busi- 
ness. Since foxes are not polygamous, and 
offspring may be obtained only from mated 
pairs, there will be no great success pos- 
sible without prolific breeding stock. 

Just how much success may be accounted 
for by so-called “prolific strains” and how 
much of this prolificacy may justly be ac- 
counted for by climate and feed remains to 
be yet determined. Health and age of 
parent stock are generally recognized as 
accountable factors in the percentage of in- 
crease; now comes the matter of climate as 
well. 

A climate favorable to production of 
strong and healthy stock would naturally 
create a prolific strain if long bred in such 
favoring environment. There may be even 
more to it than that. 

Anyway, the first Bayfield fox ranch has 
shown a wonderful increase from its parent 
stock. For this year, 1923, eight pairs of 
foxes have produced thirty-eight puppies, or 
an average of four and three-fourths pups 
to the pair. When it is known that many 
breeders in other places are satisfied with 
an increase of two pups to the pair, a little 
bit of lead pencil and brain mixture will 
indicate the advantage of location within a 
district that makes an increase of more than 
double that possible, with no more invest- 
ment in stock, and probably at a much 
smaller cost for food and care of breeding 
animals. 

The owners of this Bayfield ranch came 
here especially because of the climate, upon 
a theory only of its desirability, there being 


no “proof of the pudding” then available. 
That their judgment was good seems to be 
abundantly proven—at least to their own 


satisfaction. They know of no other section 
‘0 which they would move their ranch under 
any consideration. 


With such marvelous success as this as 
an example of increase, not alone a theory, 
Sut accomplished, there is no doubt but that 
other ranches will quickly materialize in 
(hs district. 

Ind ed it is quite likely that it will de- 
‘elop a fox farming business of considerable 
Magnitude,-as it has the fruit business. And 
the fox-farming and orcharding, seem 


admirsbly suited to be worked together by 
‘mail . apitalists, while the opportunities for 

biz ranchers are limited only by their 
ambitions in expansion. 


FREE TRAPS 


To Silberman Shippers 


Don’t inal a cent for traps this season. If you ship all your furs to Silberman 
you get the best standard makes of traps free, if you are actually atrapper. Ask 
us to tell you about this great, free, liberal offer while it holds good— Write today. 


Best Grading — Highest Prices 


Ship to the old reliable house that has 9! buying furs for 57 years. 
Silberman pays highest prices in America. 


Shippers More Than Satisfied 


Here’s what J PF og tthe of Fowler, Indiana, says: 


“Returns received today. Have dealt with Silberman for many years, 
Always found you square. Only wish I could get more furs to send you.’ 


That’s the way our shippers talk. Hundreds of letters just like that in our files. 
h t this if t to b lies at 
FRE Supply List and (rer brices'and know what the right prices are. 





Market Forecast Yours for the asking. Just send letter or post card. 


SEND today for information about our great Free Trap Offer. Don’t miss this. Write only if you 
areatrapper. Get acquainted with Silberman, and find out how to make moremoney out of your furs. 


Ss, ILBERMAN 
yan Ss OMS | 


1 117 West 35th Street, Dept. 721 Chicago, lll. 







































WM. J. HACKMEIER ‘Get the Big Ones 
Coax ’em out of the cool depths with 4 
TAXIDERMIST HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS 
Old ti ho h sed th for 21 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed r, say aoae nclbtas Wes Hildebrandt’. for 
Rugs making ae hauis. Your dealer sells ‘em. 
Oatalog showing entire line, FREE. 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANOT CO. 
645 Golden Gate Avenue f 8210 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
San Francisco, California 54 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT | tHe 
* _ | LATEST 
Will 1 - 
Ww PAT. bs Pay nese AND 
—dead! d- 
FOR. dition o a Mae BEST 
shotgun. Makes IDEA 
MADE E % tre a of in fish hooks 











They have 
the direct S PATENT ROS 

pull from point to end of shank, are evenly balanced, does not 
tear the gill, pierces a hole only the width of barb The principal 
feature is, it will twist the point of hook upwardly, the fish 
having little chance of escape. The “snelled'*’ hooks will not 
break at connection, as they have no “‘hinge’’ effect, which causes 
other hooks to break. It is the only open hook having weedless 
action, nothing to obstruct fish from getting caught. The surest 
and deadliest hooks known. Send for _ e list and details, 

PETESCH MFG 
Box 192 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





Hundreds of testimonials. Will increase your enjoyment afield 
_— snap shooting, Grouse, Woodcock or Ducks. Automatically 
shows how to lead correctly. No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel. Clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. All gauges 
Double guns only. Postpaid $2.50 including Booklet. Wing 
shooting made easy. Circular and testimonials on request 


For sale by all dealers. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
P.O. Box 185, Times Square New York City | 


"ised 42 POWER SCHUTZ POCKET TELESCOPE 


P d 
10 Gaantty 


Brings distant objects close, in full detail, with a much steadier 
image than when higher power telescopes are used Carefully and 
accurately made. Extremely neat black finish, hard rubber material, 
with heavy brass slide. No thing ‘‘cheap’’ in its appearance. Lenses 
clear and sharp. My ridiculously low price possible only by the 
demoralization of German exchange. My original stock was cleaned 
out by my first ad, but I have sec ured a limited additional importa- 
tion. Prompt action is therefore advised. My guarantee of satisfac- 
tion, or money back, holds good as usual. 


wer BINOCU LARS 
SCHUTZ rower 
Brand new 8x40 Day and Night Binoculars, % 
Achromatic Lenses, separate adjusting eye pieces. 13: 
Well made, substantial carrying case. EO 
GUARANTEED PERFECT 


Can never be duplicated at the price again after the limited quan- 
tity I have are sold. 


Money Refunded If You Are Not Satisfied 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods, 79 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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—Some Bass! 
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“These are just a few of the 
Ed. Bedore Says:—;.. Bass, Pike and Pickerel 


landed on ‘Stubby’ at Kangaroo Lake, Wisconsin."’ 
This Practical, Sturdy, Complete | 
Fishing Outfit wr yourtotse tip while Casting, 





Trolling or Still Fishing. ‘‘Stubby’’ fits in most any place and 
to put your bait out where the “Big Boys’’ stay from a bank 
where Trees and Brush are thickest is Just one of the advantages 


of this unexcelled outfit. 








—————— 
Ask Your Dealer for ‘‘Stubby’’ 


= Send for Very Interesting Booklet— 
Stubby Gets’em."’ It’s Free, of Course. 


ine American Display Company 
Dayton. Ohio. U.S.A, 


STUBBY RODa»vo REEL 


A Complete fishing Outfit 








“Beat the Other | 
Fellow to It’? | 


That’s just what you can do if you 
are equipped with a Hardy ‘‘Auto 
Bandit Holster.’’ 

















This holster is designed to be worn under the 
coat or can be attached to the steering wheel 
of your auto ready for instant use. 


Send stamp for descriptive folder 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St. DENVER, COLO. 











| Wm. T. 
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A Menace in Louisiana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A serious menace 
that has developed out of a clear sky now 
hangs over the two great bird sanctuaries on 
the coast of Louisiana that were made in 
1912 and 1914 by the expenditure of $367,000 
of Northern money, for the benefit of the 
wild ducks, geese and shorebirds and crop- 
protecting birds, also of the whole Missis- 
sippi Valley and Central Canada. It is not 
often that a man who has been ranked as a 
good conservationist develops into a danger 
to a sanctuary, but we are obliged to take 
this situation as we find it, and deal with it 
as it deserves. 

The Marsh Island Game Preserve was 
made in 1912 thru the initiative of Edward 


MclIlhenny Preserve, and in due course this 
also was deeded to the state of Louisiana as 
a permanent preserve. 

The three preserves as described above, 
with White Lake on the north and the Gulf 
of Mexico on the south, almost surround an 
inter-sanctuary area of about 100,000 acres, 
which is constantly visited by great numbers 
of ducks, geese and shorebirds from the three 
preserves. Mr. MclIlhenny has now pur. 
chased about 80,000 acres of that inter. 
sanctuary area, and also about 20,000 acres 
farther north, with the declared intention of 
locating thereon a huge hunting club, to 
contain a membership of four thousand! 

This will make, when finished, the largest 
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Louisiana’s wild life sanctuaries and the new club for 4,000 duck shooters 


A. McIlhenny and the strong endorsement of 
Hornaday and De Forest Brothers, 
attorneys for Mrs. Russell Sage. Upon the 
very earnest representations of Mr. Mcll- 
henny to the effect that “seventy duck hunt- 
ers” were slaughtering ducks and geese on 
Marsh Island, Mrs. Sage expended the sum 
of $142,000 in purchasing Marsh Island and 
immediately converting it into a preserve, 
which finally was turned over as a gift to the 
state of Louisiana. 

In 1914 Mr. Mcllhenny again appeared in 
New York with another huge bird-sanctuary 
scheme, calling for the purchase of 85,000 
acres at an expense of $225,000. This scheme 
was approved by Henry W. De Forest, one of 
the attorneys for Mrs. Sage, and it was so 
strongly recommended to the Rockefeller 
Foundation that the tract was promptly pur- 
chased at the price named. In due course 
this also was deeded to the state of Louisiana. 

Previous to these purchases Chas. Willis 
Ward purchased 13,000 acres of land on the 
west side of Vermilion Bay, and deeded a 
one-half interest in it (for reasons that 
seemed good to him) to Mr. Mcllhenny. My 
authority for this statement is Mr. Ward him- 
self. This became known as the Ward- 


hunting club of which we have ever heard. 
and its potentialities for duck slaughter may 
easily be judged by its commanding position 
in the inter-sanctuary area. On its western 
side it joins up with what appears to be 
about ten miles of the eastern boundary ! 
the Rockefeller preserve; and incidentally, 
there is nothing in the world to hinder the 
erection of a chain of blinds along the bor: 
der of the preserve stretching from White 
Lake to the Gulf. 

Already protests against this hunting club 
have been filed, and I have no doubt othe 
will be filed. By way of defense Mr. Mell: 
henny replies that his club scheme is really 
a “great conservation scheme,” in that it will 
prevent the inter-sanctuary area from peng 
devoted to agriculture, and that the duck 
and goose population will be protected nin 
months out of the year. He says that the 
idea is acclaimed by all the best sportsmel 
and conservationists of the United States, 
words to that effect, and the list of prom: 
nent men whom he says he has “accepte 
as members of his advisory board contains 
the names of a number of well known wild 
life conservationists. 

On July 28 there was published in the 
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East an Associated Press dispatch entitled 
“Wild Birds of the North Thoroly Protected 
During the Winter Months,” as an endorse- 
ment of the whole plan, which is without 
exception the most humorous production ever 
seen by the writer in connection with a wild- 
life subject. 

[his whole plan was exposed and illus- 
trated in the New Orleans Item on July 22, 
1923. The undersigned lost no time in pub- 
lishing in New Orleans a strong protest 
against the hunting club feature of the enter- 
prise. 

In a letter from Henry W. De Forest to 
Mr. Mcllhenny, dated August 21, Mr. De 
Forest says: “This seems to me to be a de- 
liberate effort on the part of yourself and 
your associates to commercialize, so far as 
you are able to do so, the Sage and Rocke- 
feller bird refuges, given to the State of 
Louisiana and the public thru you for the 
purpose of preserving and not destroying 
bird life. * * * I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that you are really the sponsor for a 
plan which seems to me so absolutely incon- 
sistent with everything that you have stood 
for in the past. However, you have present- 
ed the facts yourself, and I am therefore 
forced to believe them.” 

On hearing of this proposition, and upon 
an examination of the map in the case, John 
M. Phillips, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Game Commission, pronounced Mr. 
Mcllhenny’s plan “an outrage.” 

By the time your October issue of Outdoor 
Life reaches its readers it is#§easonably cer- 
tain that a number of strong protests against 
Mr. Mellhenny’s plan will have been filed 
where they are likely to produce results. 
Inasmuch as it was I who, by means of 
initiatory advice to Mr. Mcllhenny and a 
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Spot em miles away w 


CARL ZEISS 
Prism Binoculars 


A mere speck moving about in the dis- 
tance. Is it the prize you’ve tramped all 
day for? Whip out your Carl Zeiss Prism 
Binocular and get the answer instantly 
—clear, sharp, and in striking relief! CARL ZEISS) > 

Due to their sharp definition JENA } ¥ 
and remarkably wide field of view, 
Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars enable 
you tospotdistant game youmight —anyclimate. Twenty models, with 
miss with non-prismatic glasses. magnifications of 3 to 18 diam- 

In the dim light of woods, their — cters—a type for every purpose. 
great light-gathering power enables Examine these famous glasses at 

















ture-proof, Carl Zeiss Prism Bin- 
oculars will stand hard service in 





you to distinguish details when 
other glasses fail. 
Strongly built, dust- and mois- 








your sporting-goodsstore, camera- 
dealer’s or optician’s. Or write us 
today for complete catalogue. 


strong letter of introduction and recommen. | : 
dation, opened the door of Mrs. Sage’s attor- HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent, 153 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


nevs to him and his scheme, I feel bound to | General Distributing Agents for Canada: The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Ottawa 
resist this outrageous plan to the last ex- | 


tremity. In my opinion it has not a leg to | FREE ABSOLUTELY | Rose Folding Decoy 


stand on save ¢ommercialism, and from the | To ant outdoors people, a complete set of plans on how to make | 
standpoint of the game to be protected it is | ae en ee 
not open to argument. L.F.NELSON P.O.Box 692 Bremerton, Wash. | 

Wituiam T. Hornapay, | 


ny re . : PATENT y PENDING | al ‘ and fools 
lrustee Permanent Wild Life Protection TRAPPER iF NE 9 ‘em all” 
. 
i und. ¢| LSON $ | Floats, acts and looks like a live duck It's light and always 
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New York, August 28, 1923. | ely %, | PACK BOARDS ready. The only wooden folding decoy showing full body on the 


market. Jf your dealer u 
ceria aee The Rose Folding Decoy, 443 
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| the Sport H1-Curt 


=f Embodies every feature to make it the ideal boot for the 
4) hunter, woodsman and all outdoor purposes. 
# Made of smoked elk, with two full oak tanned soles. Goodyear welt 


wc supply you 








Changes Noted in Arkansas 
Editor Outdoor Life:—We had a friendly 
legislature last year for the first time in 
several years, and succeeded in shortening 
the quail season one month, extending the 
opening until December 20 instead of No- | 
vember 20. The birds are bigger and better | ' 
| 
i 








at that time, and the young birds of early 





fall have a chance to put on meat and j| sewed, wing tipped, cut over full 18-inch pattern—solid leather 
feathers. I have been out hunting on open- F ji throughout. 

ing day when the quail were hardly full- i j Quality only has been considered in the making of the Sport Hi-Cut. 
feathered, and it was really a shame to kill m™| We have built a boot which cannot be bettered at any price, yet a 
them. We also secured the closing of the huge volume of production and our method of selling direct from 
turkey season in the fall months. This factory to wearer enables us to sell it to you direct by mail postpaid, 
a OE yy BAERS oa ey 5 at only $9.90—C. O. D. if desired. 

hould have been just the opposite—a closed y 

season in the spring and open in the fall. Sizes 5 to 12. C-D-E-EE widths. Be sure to state size and width in 
In the spring a man drives out after his ordering. 

gobbler and brings it back to town if he OUR GUARANTEE: We guarantee to refund every cent paid for shoes if after 
is lucky in bagging one. If there was a examination you feel you would rather have the money than the shoes. Could 
: ass : , anything be fairer than that? 

closed season in the spring it would be al- ‘ 

most impossible to kill one and smuggle it 

back without somebody finding the hunter. 90 

On the other hand, the fall season was 

closed. This means that the fellows out in 

the woods away back from civilization for POST PAID SHOES 

a fortnight will have no hesitancy in killing ORDER By “EROM FACTORY TO WEARER” 

a tursey and taking it to camp and eating O735 

It. Of course they could not get into town No DEPT. D, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

with it, but the unsportsmanlike hunter who , , 

does not care about the law will not hesi- fin ™® ; 

tate shoot turkeys in the fall of the year. : . ; a 

Ag while it is a fact that one gobbler SS Zn 

can serve a large number of hens in the 
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Patrick-Quality 
Sweaters 


Insist on Patrick-Quality Sweaters and Sport 
Jackets. You will appreciate their better fit 
and longer wear. 

Fit and comfort are skillfully knitted in every 
stitch at Patrick Mills, from yarn of Patrick 
quality, noted for its long life and springiness. 
They have style and fit and finish. They are 
ample size, have “‘set in’’ sleeves, hand-looped 
seams and hand worked button holes. A re- 
inforcing knitted strip across the shoulders 
gives greater strength and prevents stretching 
out of shape. 


es ‘goed clothing and Reporting goods dealers. 
for interesting Knit-Wear Booklet and 
same of nearest dealer. Address Desk 47. 


EA. Patrick & Co. 


DULUTH @ 2 4 & MINNESOTA 











A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 

periment Work Done. No reloading Tools made, re- made 

or repaired. No .22 Target Barrels nor larger calibers of 

any kind, relined. 

Only .22 Hunting Barrels relined, all lengths, $6. 

»22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Speciality 
All Hand Made, Cost $60 and Up. 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 
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DUCK SHOOTERS! 
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for Pa EES G ) 
LIVE DUCK DECOY. 
$5 


ANCHOR oy 
ATTACHMENT |, a 


Snaps on and off. The ring, once 
installed, is permanent, no renewing ever nec- 
essary. Does not interfere with circulation nor 
action. not snarl in any manner. Nolame 
ducks, no’snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. 
Guaranteed perfect. 


Matad anywhere upon receipt of price. 
$2.50 perdozen. Discountsto Dealers. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Dept. 111 Chester, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
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spring, it is equally true that most anybody 
who can shoot a gun can kill a gobbler in 
the spring if he is in a locality where they 
stay, because they gobble while on the roost, 
and a one-armed negro with a single-barrel 
shotgun can creep upon them in the early 
morning before dawn and kill them. We 
will endeavor to get this changed in the 
future. Harry Lee WILiiAMs. 
Ark. 


Good Pheasant Hunting 

“Come out and get a few, boys. I know 
where you can get your limit.” Thus spoke 
my friend to Jim and me while he was in 
the store where I was employed. 

The next morning would be the opening 
of the season on pheasants in Clearwater 
County. We promised him we would sure 
be there, if “Lizzie” didn’t refuse to func- 
tion. The morning of the opening season 
broke clear, and with enough frost in the air 
to put a little extra pep into a follower of 
the scatter-gun. 

We were unable to secure a dog, as every 
hunter that had a dog was going out, it 
seemed. None the less daunted, we started 
early up the north fork of the Clearwater 
River. It was about nine miles to my 
friend’s place. The road follows the wind- 
ings of the river, sometimes along the river’s 
edge, and then it is cut out and around a 
granite bluff 600 feet above the water. It 
is a wonderful sight to look up the river 
as it winds its way at the foot of wood-clad 
hills. The leaves on the cottonwood trees 
and bushes along the shore were a riot of 
color from deep green to yellow and gold. 

The squirrels chattered merrily as they 
scampered busily around among the pines, 
gathering pine nuts for winter. Magpies in 
large numbers flew back and forth across 
the river, and occasionally a large hawk 
could be seen wheeling around on motion- 
less wings. Ducks in pairs, and once a 
large flock, came down the river flying 
swiftly, perhaps starting on their long jour- 
ney to the South. All were evidences that 
this was the land of plenty. Along the way 
we watched a big buck and doe swim the 
river, and we resolved to return for a deer 
hunt when the season opened. 

We arrived at our friend’s place in a short 
time. His house was on the other side of 
the river. We saw his boy and hailed him. 
He came down to the boat and it seemed 
as tho he bailed water out of it for about 
five minutes. 

The boy headed the boat well up-stream 
and landed on our shore. We got in and 
after some strenuous work succeeded in 
bringing it near enough to the opposite 
shore to enable me to jump out into water 
over my shoe-tops and pull it up on the 
beach. 

The boy’s father had gone to the town of 
O—, the boy informed us. He told us where 
the best hunting grounds were, and hoped 
we would have a fine time. 

A small stream flowed into the river a 
little to the west of the house. The birds 
frequent the cool shade near the water, so 
we started up along its bank. Old moss- 
covered logs lay across the stream, and the 
grass and ferns were still green along the 
banks. Tall fir trees grew thickly all 
around, and the sun could pierce their 
branches only in occasional spots. 

I was going ahead when soon, to the left, 
I heard a roar of wings, and about half a 


dozen pheasants went booming thru the 
brush. One flew across the creek and 
headed into a thick clump of small firs. 


Just before he disappeared I let him have 
one barrel of my 12-gauge. He turned turtle 
and took a headlong dive into the brush. 
I jumped the creek and soon had No. 1 in 
my game bag. 

Jim started in the direction they had dis- 


appeared, and presently he came back to 
the creek carrying two of the pretty brown 
birds. 

We walked along up the creek with vary. 
ing success until Jim had five birds and ] 
had four. By my watch it was 11 o'clock, 
and I was already getting a good appetite, 
The boy had told us to be sure and return 
to the house for lunch, so we decided to cyt 
across a high hill and hunt that valley back 
to the house. 

A whir of wings up the hillside, and 4 
blue grouse took refuge in a tall fir tree, 
Jim spotted the tree, and after we climbed 
up to it we spent quite a while walking 
around before we could see Mr. Grouse flat. 
tened out on a limb. Jim said I could shoot 
it. He was a big, fat bird and quite a bit 
larger than a pheasant. 

The ravine was brushy and made progress 
slow. Jim got one more pheasant before 
we reached the clearing by the house. That 
made him six—the limit for one day—and | 
four and one grouse. 

The good lady of the house said lunch 
was ready, so we didn’t waste much time 
getting to it. Did we do justice to that 
spread? I'll say we did! Fried chicken, 
hot biscuits, strawberry shortcake, and all 
the trimmings. 

After we had eaten our fill we sat on the 
porch and smoked awhile. The boy then 
showed us around the little farm—down 
thru the cornfield and the rows of golden 
pumpkins. 

Jim rowed the boat across the river; and 
the boy gave us a hearty invitation to come 
again and try our luck. We watched him 
until he was safely back to the other shore; 
then we started for home. The sun was 
just setting below the Western hills, paint- 
ing the clouds from a deep purple to red 
and gold. Truly it was the end of a perfect 
day. O. E. GHOLson. 

Wash. 


Preserving Feathered Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am planning a 
trip into South Dakota about the middle of 
September, and as the weather may be quite 
warm, would like some information as to 
how long a few ducks and chickens would 
keep. If the weather is cool I have alway: 
hung them up by the necks and they keep 
quite a while, but I presume it would be 
better to draw them and salt them in case 
the weather is warm. 

Iowa. W. E. Umsennovr. 


Answer.—One of the best methods which we 
know for preserving feathered game during 
warm weather is the one described by Kephatt 
in his authoritative book, ‘“‘Camp Cookery,’ !1 
which he says: 

“Never pack birds in straw or grass withou 
ice, for in damp or warm weather this will heat 
or sweat them. If they freeze they must be 
kept so, as they will quickly spoil after thawing. 
To preserve birds in warm weather for shipment, 
draw them, wash the inside perfectly clean, dry 
thoroly and then take pieces of charcoal from 
the fireplace, wrap them in a thin rag an fill 
the abdominal cavity with this. Also f 
bill, ears, eyes and anal opening with pow 
charcoal to keep off flies and prevent putreiac: 
tion. Reject all pieces of charcoal that are only 
half burnt or have the odor of creosote. Birds 
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stuffed in this way will keep sweet for a week 
in hot weather.” J 
To this we might add the following: hen 
birds are killed, draw immediately, and wipe out 
the abdominal cavity with dry grass. evel 


as this hurriedly draws out the juice 
which runs from the meat, leaving it dry an¢ 
without its original flavor. The pemet ot 
preservation is to dry the game as mi as 
possible, thereby retaining the flavor, but the 
same time expelling that part of the bird i 
causes it to sour and spoil, namely, the water 
To do this the birds should be hung by te 
neck in the shade, in a_ well-ventilated ace, 
with the abdominal cavity held open 1 4 


use salt, 


stick. Dust lightly with black pepper to «€¢i 
away insects, or better still, protect with mos 
quito bar. Never kill more birds than you a” 


e ol 
ever 


use in warm weather if there is much cha! 
their spoiling. The sport of killing will * 
ease yeur guilty conscience.—Editor. 
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Hawks vs. Snakes 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to tell you 
about an experience I had while hunting 
mushrooms last spring about fourteen miles 
west of Dayton, Ohio. I followed a stream 
between two hillsides and discovered a 
chicken hawk lying on its back on a gravel 
bar with its feet up and beak wide open. 
| first thought it had its entrails shot out, 
but on closer investigation 1 discovered the 
hawk was in the coils of a blacksnake, with 
two coils around its breast, one around the 
pit of the left wing, which was straightened 
out, and one coil around its neck, with only 
the right wing and legs free. 

I picked up a stick and rolled the hawk 
over, trying to locate the snake’s head. 
When the snake released its hold and un- 
wound, there was a slight movement in the 
hawk’s legs, but I believe it was dead. In 
order to be sure, I finished up the hawk with 
a club and allowed the snake to go free. 
| judge the snake was about 3 feet long or 
a little less. . 

Has anything like this ever come to your 
notice? Probably you may be able to tell 
our readers something about that fight. 


Ohio. Wm. Goetz. 
Answer.—We do not believe the bird to which 
you refer was a “chicken hawk.” Properly 


speaking, a “‘chicken hawk” or “hen hawk” is 
that species known as Cooper’s hawk, which 
feeds almost entirely upon wild birds and poul- 
try and seldom attacks snakes. However, the 
term “hen hawk’ is almost universally mis- 
applied to four species properly called red-tailed 
hawk, red-shouldered hawk, broad-winged hawk 
and marsh hawk. These four species belong in 
what is known as the ‘“‘white list” by conser- 
vationists—that is, they are classed as vermin 
destroyers, feeding upon insects, reptiles, frogs, 
toads, mice and other small mammals, contrary 
to general belief. It is quite a common sight 
to see these hawks feeding upon small snakes, 
and our guess would be that the one you saw 
was one of the four varieties last named which 
had attacked a snake that proved to be more 
than it could handle. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the bird belonged to some of the 
chicken-killing species of hawks, which, in its 
haste, mistook the moving snake for a_ bird, 
rabbit or some other small mammal, and dis- 
covered its mistake too late. Sportsmen would 
do well to study the various species of hawks 
sufficiently to be able to distinguish those in 
the “black list” from those in the “white list,’’ 
and permit those in the latter named class, 
— are really game protectors, to live.— 
Auitor. 





California Game Commission 
Broke 


Due to a complex “economy” budget sys- 
tem originated by Governor Richardson, the 
California State Fish and Game Commission 
is at this time penniless, according to a 
statement published in The San Francisco 
Examiner dated July 12, 1923. It appears 
that unless some change is made in the 
present state of affairs the State Comp- 
troller’s office will not authorize the expendi- 
ture of one cent by the commission until 
the status of the Governor’s budget has been 
determined by the Supreme Court, and until 
that time California’s wild life must suffer. 
Deputy Comptroller Claude E. Cooper in- 
formed George Neale, executive officer of 
the commission, and Robert Duke, San Fran- 
cisco attorney of the board, of the stand 
taken by the Comptroller’s office. Under 
Present conditions the Fish and Game Com- 
mission finds itself in the following predica- 
ment: 

Until the tangle is unraveled wild game 
conservation work and employes of the board 
will go without their salaries. Pending or- 
fers from the Supreme Court, revenues esti- 
mated at $1,266,400 for the next two years 
are tied up by Comptroller Ray L. Riley. 
Altho the commission spent more than a 
million dollars in fee collections for fish 
me game work during the last two years, 
overnor Richardson has slashed disburse- 
nents ior the ensuing biennium to $809,520, 
which amount will be held intact until its 


] e bs 
‘egality is established. 
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The 
SUPER-FOX 


This newest Fox 
model is truly a super- 
gun. It handles a 
heavierchargeand has 
a longer range than 
any other American 
12-gauge gun, and is 
Suaranteed to shoot an 
80% pattern—a mar- 
velous duck gun, Fully 
described in an inter- 
esting booklet, sent 
free at your request. 


Fox Quality 





is a Tradition 


F YOU could visit with us the work-rooms 
where Fox Guns are made, you would quickly 
see why Fox quality has become a tradition 


among gun lovers. 


The secret of that quality lies not in the mechani- 
cal equipment—though it includes the most 
highly perfected machinery known to the science 
of gun-making — but in the men who are re- 


sponsible for the finished product. 


Every Fox Gun is made by true craftsmen, 
whose task means infinitely more to them than a 
mere means of gaining a livelihood. Into the mak- 
ing of each Fox enters some part of the heart and 
soul of those who fashion it. Love of work, pride 
of reputation, and long years of experience guard 


the perfection of Fox Guns. 


The Fox catalogue will give you much helpful in- 
formation about the construction of high-grade shot 
guns. It illustrates and describes 12-, 16- and 20- 
gauge models. Weshall be glad tosend youacopy. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4654 North Eighteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
ean be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer If he 
will not supply you we will serc prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $200. Write for booklet of 
other styles, 


including Auto Caps. 


Do not send 
personal 
eheck. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer's 
mame. 


PRICE 
$2.00 
JONES HAT COMPANY geste 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 267 


(IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAMELANDS | 


By J. A. McGuire 

Seteednctions by Wm. T. Hornaday 

The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting 

trip undertaken by a party of sportsmen to 

get museum specimens far off the beaten 
paths of the far North, 

$2.50 Postpaid. 
| OeaoaN LIFE, DENVER, COLO. 

















A Real Movie Camera 


of Moderate Cost that Requires 
NO CRANKING—NO TRIPOD 
Already Over 2,000 Satisfied Users 


Loads in day- 








Compact; light weight; easily operated. 
light with standard film. 


The famous SEPT Pocket Movie Camera. Ideal for 








hunting, camping or home pictures of subjects in action. 


GUARANTEED 
Write NOW for details 


HAANSTAD 


406 Sixteenth Street 
DENVER, COLORADO 

































These are Goodrich, Good- 
year, Firestone, Fisk and 
other best known standard- 
make tires. All slightly used, 
but readily zive our customers 
thousands of miles of splen- 
did service, 


30x32$ 4 | 
wry omies SIZE 


Thegreatest tire values ever offered. 
Thousands of satisfied eustomers. 


Beat These Prices © 


You could never even equal these prices. 
Send only $1.00 for each tire shipped. 
Balance C.O.D. Express shipments sent 
subject to inspection. Tires guaranteed 
eightmonths. Another tire given at half price for 

any not perfectly patiefactory. 10% discount when or- 
dered in lots of 12 or m 


gatres TED FINANCING SYNDICATE Dept. K740 
labash Avenue cuicago ie 





y | 
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Seized with a stroke of apoplexy on 
August 28, Scott E. Land, superintend- 
ent of fish hatcheries for Colorado, ex- 
pired suddenly at the Conejos Fish 
Hatchery near Antonito, Colo., on the 
above date. Mr. Land was 73 years old 
at the time of his death, but was always 
such a healthy, active man that he ap- 
peared much younger. He spent most 
of his very useful life in the study and 
work of fish culture and propagation, 
and outside of David Starr Jordan and 
one or two other authorities on the sub- 
ject, we know of no greater scientist on 
fish culture in America than he. He 
was editor of the “Fish Culture” col- 
umn of Outdoor Life and delivered 
many lectures in Colorado and other 
Western states on fish and game propa- 
gation—for he was a great student of 
game as well as fish protection. Only 
a few days before his death he gave a 
lecture at Boulder, Colo., before the 
State Conference on Nature Protection 
and Conservation. 

The State Game and Fish Depart- 


ment of Colorado has suffered a loss 
thru Mr. Land’s death that is irrepar- 
able. Altho technically his work lay 


in the line of fish culture, yet his advice 
was sought in the game department as 
well, for he had been connected with 
the Game and Fish Department more 
than twenty years. Formerly he was 
with the department of fish in Wyoming. 

He was a member of the American 
Fisheries Society, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
and the Woodmen of the World. At 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 Mr. 


Land was awarded several medals and 


Srutt £. 4 





Land 

















Scott E. Land 


diplomas for his invention of containers 
for the transportation of live fish. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Jen- 
nie Emory Land; Mrs. G. W. DeKay 
of Laramie, Wyo., and Capt. Emory 
Land, former naval attache of the U.S. 
embassy at London, England, and now 
connected with the aeronautical branch 
of the U. S. Navy at Washington. 

The funeral services were held in 
Denver on September Ist, and the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Land’s ashes were taken 
by the surviving members of his family 
and scattered on the summit of Mt. 
Lookout near Denver, at a wild and 
beautiful spot in harmony with the vast 
solitudes which he loved so much. 
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Elk Situation in Wyoming 
One of the strongest appeals which we 
care and feeding of Wyo- 
ming elk during the winter was made in a 
four-column article in The Cody Enterprise 
under date of April 11, 1923, written by 
W. C. DeLoney. According to this writer 
heavy losses are suffered usually during 
January and the latter part of March of 
each year, when warm days and _ nights, 
with probable rains, followed by a heavy 
freeze, prevent the elk from breaking thru 
the snow, even tho it be light, and feeding 
on the grass beneath. Following this comes 
the real loss, when the elk in their weak- 
ened condition cannot stand the green grass 
in the spring. 

The conditions described by Mr. DeLoney 
are deplorable. On Flat Creek alone last 
year some 300 head died out of a herd of 
350, while he appealed in vain to the State 
Game Department for help; yet, as he states, 
this department is self-sustaining. 

Instead of 700 tons of hay, with provision 
for purchasing in smaller lots in case of 


emergency for small herds, which Mr. De: 
Loney believes necessary to care for the elk, 
only 300 tons had been contracted for by 
the state game warden under the past 4 
ministration for last winter’s feed. The 
average price of hay during the past seve! 
years is $10.50 per ton, and it is believed 
that the state should contract for its ha! 
covering five-year periods. The article states 
that during heaviest winters fully per 
cent of the calf crop has died. If 700 tons 
of hay were provided, together with a like 
amount available from the government ranch. 


on 


the writer of the article believes that 7,000 
elk could be fed, basing his figures on ‘1 
pounds of hay per day for each animal for 
a period of 100 days, which he estimates 
would cover the average time when feeding 
was necessary. He believes that if the wil 
ter losses were eliminated it would be po* 
sible to have an open season the year around 
and still show a gain of 5 per cent in elk. 

Another thing mentioned is the lack of 


proper game warden service in the stale 
The game preserve, with an area of appro 
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mately 1,500 square miles, is patrolled only 
by forest rangers, while all the rest of the 
Jackson Hole, more than 2,000 square miles 
of additional territory, is favored with the 
supervision of only one assistant game 


warden. 

In closing his article, Mr. DeLoney sug- 
gests the following remedies: 

Run the State Game and Fish Department on 

usiness basis; take it out of politics; provide 
ervice examinations for warden and assist- 

reate a state fund and require that de- 

t to be run on its own resources. Pro- 
i1lso a civil service examination for guides, 

1em a permanent license under heavy 
as ex-officio game wardens conditioned 
observance and enforcement of the game 
ibolish all permits and issue no trapper’s 
nse except on a heavy bond; appoint a suf- 
ficient field force to convince the unlawful that 
the state really means to protect the game; pro- 
hibit the alien from our streams and fields, ex- 
when accompanied by a guide, but, above 

| the elk enough to pull them thru the 

Also a sane law in reference to bear, 
hibit the ruthless destruction of all kinds 
{ animal life. 

Many of these things would have been accom- 
plished by the enactment of the game law which 
was killed in the past vg ee I admit that the 
possibility of taking the Game and Fish Depart 
ment out of politics may be but a dream—a 
iream that comes to me when I stand by the 
side of a helpless animal, yet living, but frozen 

the ice, its eyes picked out by the magpies, 
dder or hams eaten by a coyote or its tusks 
pulled by some human skunk. 

At such times, after I have put an end to its 
suffering, I have sworn to labor unceasingly for 
the enactment of such laws as will overcome 
id make such conditions impossible. 


a } 
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Preserving Hunting Trophies 
Editor Outdoor Life:—What is the best 
dressing to make a hunting coat waterproof, 
and where can I get this? Will you please 
tell the proper way to dress and hang up 
the following game while at camp when the 
weather is warm to keep it from spoiling; 
also the best way to handle such game on 
the train when going home—rabbits, pheas- 
ants and deer? Will birds keep better with 
the insides in or out? Will salt and pepper 
placed in the openings of such game help to 
keep flies and insects away as well as to 
preserve them?—Leonard McB., Pa. 
{nswer.—I suppose your hunting coat is 
of cotton duck, and hence recommend that 
f you treat it with 


ty \ the same water- 
WY proofing materials 
{ 4 


i) as is recommend- 
, lj ed for tents. A 

\ / : preparation on the 
PN aia market called Sek 
a is fine and easily 
Be! applied, and will 
not make the fab- 
ric stiff when cold, 
nor greasy, and is 
water repellent. 
A process you can 
do at home is to 
add common 
ais eileen paraffin wax 
Showing proper cuts shaved up fine, 1 
pound to 1 gallon 

of gasoline, and set (away from the fire) in 
a container in a tub of hot water to hasten 
melting or set the container out in the sun. 
Paint the goods with a sponge or brush and 
hang up to dry. Keep this fluid away from 
ire and marked “Inflammable,” and use on 
any cotton goods as needed. Sporting goods 
houses and tent and awning makers will 
supply the Sek. To skin a deer when you 
wish to preserve the head for mounting, a 
certail) system must be used which will give 
Your taxidermist something to work on. Do 
Your cutting where the seams will not show; 


‘ 
' 
t 
' 
t 
i 
t 
f 
‘ 
' 
t 


le = ough of the neck skin so that there 
proper proportions for it and the 
he ad. Remove all flesh you can without 


cutting thru the hide, and then use some 
metho, to prevent decay. Kephart in his 
admirable book on “Woodcraft” gives con- 
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Art in Taxidermy 


Whether it be a Deer, Elk, Sheep or Moose, you will surely want your big game 
trophy mounted by real masters of taxidermy art—men who have given to this 
art a lifetime of love and enthusiasm. 


Field Guide and FREE! 32 pages, beautifully illustrated with records of North 


Big Game Book e American Big Game—the mountings here reproduced 
will show you what is meant by real art in taxidermy. 
Write for it today—FREE! 
JONAS BROS. feydemist: 
° and Furriers 


1024 Broadway (Branch: Livingston, Mont.) Denver, Colorado 











IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 











CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES 


in .256 Caliber—Also Newton Sporting Cartridges in 

Caliber .256, — .30 and .35. Send Stamp for Circular. 

Address, CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dept. M. 1083 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











i -30 Cal. } ye SA 
1 : SPECIAL ; we Caliber 
i ue 
it i $ 1 5,00 a ey 


" : EXTRA MAGAZINE 





SEE YOUR GUN BEFORE . BUYING a 


a We Will Ship Guns Subject to Your Examination i i 
ia New Genuine German Luger NewGenuineGermanMauser ; » 









im Automatic 






PANN it 25 or .32 y! i i) 
SPECIAL 
To" 








in $1.50 \ 

H ha \ 
i NEW REMINGTON PUMP AND AUTO SHOTGUNS wi 
ul il ~—«-12- gauge pump, mod. 10A—28, 30 or 32-in. bbl., reg. $52.50, special -.-$43.00 Wi Mi 
mn Model 191A, automatic; vem, GUR8S, Celiac ook ecco snensctwennke scene enae $51.00 
i NEW WINCHESTER PUMP SHOTGUNS wt 
a 1897 model, 12-gauge, 28, 30 or 32-in. bbl., reg. $46.00, special ciwanccaaccanacsaiitiea tm 
i) 1912 model, 12, 16 or 20-gauge, reg. $54.25, special_______-_-______________---------- $44.00 "\" 


“4 Above guns are all new and genuine, in factory boxes. 4 


Hi Officer’s model, slightly used 9mm. genuine German Luger, 6 or 8 in. barrel, 


—~ EE MNO scien. 3s ecient aa alaahdkadadmayannaaeeis : _$20.00 

i) 

CARTRIDGES (PER 100) } 
~~ 25 or 32-Cal. Automatic.............. $2.00 Mauser Holsters_-_-_-__-_- sinccoesee 
it 30 Luger Automatic aise - rane aeak ae Luger Holsters—made special for 

iw «© 9mm. Luger Automatic____- oe ee pS EER ES ae ee 

i All goods shipped C. Q. D., subject to your examination. No catalog | 

i MAX COOK 1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 


Established 1878 
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cise directions for skinning a deer head 


“Wing Shooting,” by Chas. Askins || trite igeranimass (°° Bests of ms 


Begin at a point over the backbone close ty 


A Book of Shotgun Facts—Price, Fifty Cents the shoulder and run the point of the small knife 


just under the skin down to the throat, they 
fe Hg ay everywhere recognize that Charles down the other side in the same way (sce dia. 


. gram). Make these cuts close to the body 
Askins is one of the pre-eminent authorities on the Shere the swell of the shoulders sind the brats 


shotgun and its use. He knows patterns, powders and begins, as the skin of the whole neck is needej 
ranges probably better than any other expert; but, most of all, he en- to mount the trophy true to life. Then from 
oys the practical oaing of his theories from the blinds and in the bush. C run the knife straight up the back of 

fet one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and penetration neck to D midway between the ears. Frc the 
and another to figure the oo on a fast-flying bird. Askins knows male incisions to yEE at the bases of reg er 
the game from both these angles, but he has ne his book from the antlers. (If the animal has no antlers Pg | ; 


standpoint of, and for the assistance of, the ordinary hunter i 7 the up- 
lands and on the shore. The outstanding feature of the eight books - 
of the Recreation Outdoor Library, dealing _with fishing, hunting and 
camping, is the elimination of all but the FACTS of each subject. : ‘ es : 
This “‘boiling-down"’ process permits us to publish real books in a one hand while you assist with the knife in the 
‘ain oe oe, the only outdoor handbooks convenient to carry in a tackle other, cutting off the little ligaments as you go, 


ox or shell pouch. Capt. Askins’ practical little handbook, bound so as to leave no flesh adhering to the skin, 
taking care not to cut the skin or rupture blood 





then the cut from C to D is sufficient.) Now 
begin to peel off the skin, working first from 
C down on each side. Pull away the skin with 


in a strong two-color paper cover, is an excellent example. of the 


Recreation Library policy. If ‘holding ahead,” ju ging distance vessels. This kind of work is not to be done 
and locating likely es ee by a few heavy strokes, but many light ones, 
an expert can tell you something, you will find all this—and more— holding the knife like a pencil. Peel forward 
discussed definitely and simply in “*Wing Shooting.”* to the base of the ears, and cut these off close 


to the skull. Then take up the V-shape Point 


**Wing Shooting’’ and four big 25- pene issues of between the ears (D) and skin off the scalp, 
uters abeaveanbiaes sent for $1.0 Cut and pry the skin away from the base of 


9 each antler (EE) all around, working carefully 
OUTERS -RECREATION and close to the base so as not to haggle edge 
of skin or leave hairs attached to antlers. It 
504 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. will help here to insert ur.der the skin a small, 
wedge-shaped stick and pound a little upon it, 
Just above each eye is a depression in the skull, 
with no flesh between the skin and bone, and 
the skin adheres tightly. Go slow here, cutting 
loose the skin to the very bottom of the 
: cavities. 
FOR SMALL GAME 52 ee reenter ee About the eyes you must proceed with great 
yards. It is not anordinary air rifle. It is being used by Sports- care, for if you cut > a ee paragon 
men allover the country because of its accuracy and power. Our repaired so as not to show the fault. “phe tas 
circular tells about this wonderful new rifle and why it is suited to blade close to bony rim of socket. Insert a 


Sent postpaid for fifty cents. 
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Ww. ay ell both indoor and outdoor use. Write for it. finger into eye as wore and cut thru = mem- 
are veer OMe brane over the eye without puncturing the eye- 
proposition. CROSMAN RIFLE Co. 960 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. ball. Free the corners of the eyelids from the 





bone by neat work with the knife. ; 
off the skin as far as the nostrils and 


Sec cal AU roMarI ert Pull nd 
PRI OTM TR Tr etias| || BEAR,LIONANDCAT TRAILING |} mou Hee asain yon ant Meteo ae 














Wi eci back of the opening so the cut will not show 
ith Hounds, My Sp ialty from the front when the head is mounted. When 
One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer the lips are reached, cut close to the bone al 

Seating ont Trout Fishing in Season. pay ce around. 
WASLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting The skin being free from the skull, now pro- 
te aed yee pons a ee ee viennd _ ceed to remove the cartilage from the ears so 







Blued steel; small, compact. 
Wonderful bargain. Other 2! 
cal Automatics $6.25, $9, 
$9.60; “‘Express,”’ 32 cal, 
Double Action Pistols, 22, 32, 
cal, $6 to $18.75. Every article guar- 


preserve the natural contours. Many leave the 

cartilage in place in ears, nose and lips; but if 
7 this is done, the parts will shrink and_ shrivel, 

When planning your next Out besides being good prey for insects. Begin at 





SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. | the taxidermist can insert metal forms that will 
tel 




















iteed d perfec Satisfac o : 
see back sa Sond 61. ior scorned door trip—don’t forget your the base of the back of the ear, separate the 
balance due : P lp ° 
Write for folder—Shotguns, Rifles, Knives, Holsters, ete. PERFECTION AIR BED oe es oe = ye oral = 


PACIFIC IMPORT CO., G-4 Hanover Sq., NEW YORK 
means restful sleep on any camp ground. go. Continue until you reach the point of the 


Its soft air-filled body is never lumpy or ear. Your wedge-shaped stick will come handy 

damp. Rolls toasmall light bundle for here. Having finished the back, then skin down 
carrying- Lastsindejinitely. Excellent the inside in the same way. Be careful not to 
in the home as well as on camping, cut the skin at the edge. Thus remove each 








U. S. ARMY LEATHER JERKINS 


—“The Ideal Garment For Autumn Wear” motoring and yachting trips. cartilage entire. 
$3.95 95 — Write to-day for catalog , beige | pare or jen ie and flesh 
os rom the nose and lips, splitting them open for 
ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. the purpose. If the head is that of a moose, 


120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. the cartilage of its “bell” is to be removed. 
Go over the entire skin and make sure that 
all fat and flesh have been removed, so it wi 
keep well and so that when the taxidermist gets $ 
it his preservative will penetrate the skin evenly 
at all parts. Then wash it inside and out thoroly 
in cold or luke-warm water to remove dirt and 
with sleeves of suede blood. Blood stains are har to remove from 
cloth and knitted any kind of hair or fur, and on some, as the 
wrists and collar, caribou, they cause a rust that cannot be = 
with two nice roomy cated. Finally turn the skin inside out and han 


pockets, $3.00 extra. : dine 
sree sot ent | | | MANNLICHER - SCHOENAUER ||, "2.2 2,cooh, Shey ace {fr ssi 
angel og neere RIFLES $45 the air can circulate freely over all parts. ~ Neve 









These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
ther and have O. 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 

omersee 
The above garment 











roll a fresh hide up expecting it to dry that 





" finest leather, cordu- The bi ld 1 1. 

greatest big game ra way; it wou Surely spol 
roy ame 36 inches long. Sizes 40 and 42, rifle made. 6.5 an Repeating A skin dried thus without any preservative 
While they last, $819.87; postage extra. Bigamscals at all will soak up better when the taxidermist 


full stock Shot uns gets it than if it had been salted. Ii, _ 
ever, the weather be damp all the time, you w! 

12 and 16 gauge, $ have to use salt. In this case use pienty of 
Bolt action, magazine 1 fine salt over every inch of the inner surface of 
holds 2 shells. the skin, then roll the skin up and let it lie 
_— Rifle, 8 mm. with 6 power Glew’ until morning; do not stretch it nor hang it 
$36.5: by the nose. Next morning examine it cafe 


COMPASSES 
95c 






Prin + Rifles, 7 and ee red fully for soft spots where the salt has not struck 
tama Mauser, .30-'06 (Gov't) Rifles._......--.-- $45 in; shave these down and rub salt into them. 
Mauser Comb. Pistol and Rifle, with wood stock; Do not use any alum, for it would shrink the 
7.65 e660 9 OM...020<<.2~<~- 1 ot skin. 
Mauser Automatics, .25 cal. $10. 1c .32 eal...... $12.75 Then immediately hang up the skin in a von 


Luger Automatics, .30 cal, _...______._-_------ $15.75 || Place well out of reach of dogs and verm! 
.22 cal. Rifles, single shot: Model J, $5; Model S, $7.50. Meanwhile you will have the skin to atter od to. 


Ammuniticn: .30-'06 and 7 mm. metal, $4; 6.5 soft Before removing it, make the following m« asure- 
: ments and note them down as a guide to te 


i ] 





SIDE VIEW 


These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne March- $8.50; 8, 9, end 9.5 mm. soft, $9.50; .30 cal. and 9 mm. 
ing Compasses which were made for the army Luger metal, $4.50 per 100. taxidermist : ; 
by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., N. Y., at a cost 1—Length a base of skull to where neck 
of $24.50 each. Every article oa gy 3 2 new a — joins the body. 
° or money bac! nd stamp for catalog o. igh god 
Sale Price, 95c fy American and Imported Shot Guns. No - neck at throat. 


4—Girth around AB where the neck joiss 


All goods sold subject to your examination. SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP the body. fe 


Box 86 . T the head t ide and t the knile 
P aul Laurson Dept. 43 Walworth, Wis. 88B Chambers St. (Est. 1900) NEW YORK hibeoun the ol fs “the skull a first of 
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atlas vertebra; severing the muscles and tendons; 
then turn the head in the opposite direction and 
perform a similar operation; give a wrench and 
the skull is detached. Cut and scrape well all 
flesh, etc., from the skull. 

Disarticulate the lower jaw so that you can 
work better and clean it. Remove the tongue 
and eyes. Now get a stiff stick small enough 
to enter the hole in the. base of the skull; 
splinter the end by pounding it on a rock, and 
work this end around inside the skull so as to 
break up and remove the brain, using water to 
assist you. Wash out the inside of the skull 
and tie the lower jaw in place. 

Keeping the meat of game which has been 
killed to be used for food later is done by 
wrapping in cheese cloth (which has been 
soaked in alum water and dried), and after 
the animal has been eviscerated. Remove 
the entrails at once after killing the game 
and then small animals or strips of meat of 
the larger ones can be preserved with Horna- 
day’s mixture. In my book, Touring Afoot, 
is contained the formula and method which 
Hornaday gave me, and it is fine. Work 
well into the flesh a mixture of: salt, 1 
pound; allspice, 1 1-3 tablespoonfuls, and 
black pepper, 1% tablespoonfuls. Hang the 
meat with a string in the sun if the air is 
dry, or in a camp fire smoke protected from 
the wet. Small game like rabbits, after 
being cleaned, can be well rubbed with this 
mixture, which gives it some protection en 
route home. Salt draws meat juices, but 
it must be used in preservation. To keep 
fish for hot weather transportation clean 
them immediately after they are caught, 
wipe them dry and rub salt along their back 
bones; wrap each fish separately with paper, 
cloth or leaves. Another method is to dry 
the fish and soak in a thick sugar syrup and 
lay them out on a board to glaze; pack in 
a box. Before eating, soak over night in 
cold water. A method of preserving fish 
for food appeared in Outdoor Life years ago: 
“Put two handfuls of salt in two quarts of 
water and bring it to a boil. Dip the fish 
one at a time in this mixture and keep there 
for five minutes, but water should not boil 
while fish are in it. Then put the fish in 
a mixture of vinegar, allspice, cloves and bay 
leaves taken along for the purpose. Keep 
them in this solution until ready to be used. 
We believe you will find fish prepared in 
this way the sweetest tasting that you ever 
ate.”—C. P. F. 














Coyote Doings 


The following interesting sidelight on the 
family affiliations of coyotes was taken from 
a report published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, Colorado-Kansas District, 
which works in co-operation with the Colo- 
rado State Board of Stock Inspection Com- 
missioners for the extermination of preda- 
tory animals: 

Assistant George M. Trickel, working in the 








Montrose section, accomplished a very commend- 
able piece of work on May 8rd. Near the 
William Moore ranch, about seven miles north- 
west of Montrose, Colo., he discovered a coyote 
den on the east side of Spring Creek Mesa in a 
hillside covered with thick greasewood. Approxi- 
mately thirty feet from this den he discovered 
another den. A short distance from den No. 1 
he shot and killed the adult female. In digging 
Out the second den he killed the second adult 
female. Then, in digging out both the dens 
with a shovel, he got two litters of pups, ten 
in number. In the first den there were four 
large pups and three very small pups. In the 
Other den he succeeded in getting three large | 
Pu Evidence thus showed that the pups in| 
these two dens had intermingled, and that neither | 
female adult coyote was particular whether or | 
not she nursed her own puppies. After killing 
the two females and getting the sum total of ten 
Pups, he took scent from one of the females, 
and the following day trapped an old male coy- 
ote near these dens. As far as has been ascer- 
tained, this male coyote is the “daddy” of the 
two litters, which is rather unusual, as is also 
the fact that coyote pups of two females will 
intermingle from one den to another. 

“Are they unhappily married?” 

Oh, I hardly think they’re rich enough for 





that.” 
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1282 Mound Avenue 
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Dealers: Write 


HILKER-WIECHERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Your Own Idea of’ Outdoor Comfort 


You want a solid-comfort shirt for the great outdoors—one with plenty of non-binding 
room. On those chilly damp days you want to feel snug and dry. Under the strains 
of good hard service you want seams that won't rip—buttons that stay on. Your own 
idea of a real outdoor shirt is the SIGNAL Windbreaker, the perfectly tailored, forest 
green or khaki outdoor shirt. Promptly delivered postpaid, upon receipt of $5.00, neck 
size, and your dealer’s name Money back guarantee of satisfaction. 


for Catalog 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Makers of the famous Signal Flannel Outing Shirts 


Tm™ aii 








Play this Jazzy Sax | 
Without Practice 


Any one car play this imported Jazzy & 
Sax right away. Noknowledgeof © 
music required, nolessons. Play by num- © 
bers instead of notes. All instructions oe 
and 15 songs free! Be popular at © 
parties, dances, picnics, entertain 
ments, Glistening polished brass all 
over, except nickel mouthpiece. « 
Looks just like — 2 









y/ V.D.Beatty * 
says: ‘‘This is 
easy. I played 











lighted.’’ 
No need to spend $85 
when you can owne 
Jazzy Sax. 


size. 4 av 
vious @ +27 Send No 


ibs. Be 

s. Beau- 

tal ce Money 

nging P 

tones and Send just your name. When the Sax 

delightful arrives pay the postman only $5.98 

harmony. i) plus a few pennies postage. Play Jazz 
right away. Guaranteed or money re- 

Su 1 funded. Don’t delay, act now ! 

apy FERRY & COMPANY, Dept. 1642 
Limited, 75 W.VenBuren ‘ Chicago, illinois 


/YOUR 
Trophies 


i Keep the pelts and 


w We heads of your kills. 


wy They’re valuable. The 
1, 





skins make stylish, warm, 
durable garments, coats, 
caps, gloves—and a score 
of garments for wife, mother, sister and 
sweetheart. 

Rugs for the room, robes for the ride. The 
heads of your trophies set up for reminiscence 
Sake, 

The cost direct is much less than to buy them 
through the middleman. 

Write today for free catalog illustrating exactl: 
how to prepare hides of all kinds for shipment, 
styles of garments and prices on taxidermy 
and tanning. 


ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO. 
660 West Avenue 


Rochester, N. ‘« 














BINOCULARS 


3 to 24 Power 
Over 100 Styles 


of PRISM BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES, OPERA GLASSES, ete. A glass 
for every purpose, 

No need to buy an obsolete war glass or nonde- 
script binocular or field glass when you can buy 
the very best for a moderate price. 

We have a glass to suit your individual requirements Tell 
our service department your needs. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
10 POWER $27 


Value $75 
BRAND NEW 10 x 30 mm., long type, extra powerful prism 
binoculars Have central focusing with different eye 
strength and width adjustments, weigh but 20 oz. Field of 
view 100 yards Wonderful illumination and definition 
By actual comparison they equalled the best make German 
10X glasses having nearly double the size lenses and se/ling 
for over $100. With case and straps $27. C. 0. D. 
orders require $6 deposit. Satisfaction or money back 
Value $45 1 8.50 

BRAND NEW 8 x 27 mm. high grade, powerful French prism 
binoculars. Only 4% in. high and weigh but 17 oz. Won- 
derful illumination and definition surpassing other binocu- 
lars selling for over $80. Large field of view and extreme 
brilliancy. Only $18.80 with case and straps. C. 0. D. 


orders require $6 deposit. Money back guarantee. 


CATALOG FREE—OVER 100 GLASSES 
WHOLESALE - RETAIL 


America’s Leading Binocular House 
A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. O-10, Elmira, N. Y. 
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This world-famous, high-power, 
lightweight magazine rifle (6 shots) 
of finest quality and workmanship is offered at a greatly re- 
duced price—$48. Regular retail price, $92.50. 
Specifications: Weight 6%4 Ibs., length 39 inches, double 
set triggers, stock and fore-end of one piéce fine selected 
French Walnut—extending to the muzzle and protecting the 
whole length of the’ barrel. 

Finely checked pistol grip and fore-end. The revolving 
magazine, which works as carrier and feeder, is a feature 


Mannlicher-Schoenauer Sporting Rifles 
Genuine Steyr Make—The World’s Best—Brand New 





Proved Rifles, 


$48 


making for safety and ease of operation, eliminating all danger 
of jamming. Cartridges can be automatically unloaded. 


Calibre 6.5, 8, 9 and 9.5 mm., using American made or 
imported ammunition. Imported ammunition (per 100) $8.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


I will ship rifle C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt 
of $5 I These rifles are dependable, accurate and 
high-grade, and made by an old established firm which has 
a reputation to sustain—and are not inferior imitations. 





12-gauge, two shot re- 
peating shotgun, $15.00 





The 8mm. Cartridge is superior 
to the .30-’06 for hunting. 


LUGER PISTOLS 
$15.00 








Stephen Van Rensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City **t$o2"°" 








SHOWING CAP WITH I 





AR PROTECTOR DOWN AND U 





P 


BEAN’S 
LEATHER HUNTING CAP 


Made of best Mahogany Elk Leather 
with red leather band and wool ear laps. 
Also plain brown Elk for duck hunting. 

Gives much better protection than cloth cap, 


will not catch or brush off in thick bushes; is 
waterproof and will last a lifetime. 


Weight five ounces. Price, $2.50 postpaid. 
Send for free sample of leather. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. Freeport, Maine 











Achromatic, Adjustable, Pris- 


BINOCULARS 


ma Type, Clear White Crystal 
8 X Lenses. Ideal for Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Fishing, ete 
Guaranteed perfect. Well 
made and serviceable; will 
last a lifetime. Black morocco 
covered body. Case and Shoul 
der Straps incl i. Value 








$20.00 
©. 0. D., 
today 
This 

to please or money cheer- 
fully refunded. 


D-14 Trenton, N. J. 


Our special price, 
only 


$8.75 Order 


trument guaranteed 





BENNER & CO. 
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22 BOLT ACTION 


fc GECO sinc Hor RIF 


Unquestionably the most w 
derful small bore rifle ever 
offered. Take down mod- 4 
el, shoots 22-short, ; 
22-long or 22-long- 
rifle rim car- 


= 7 


tridges; 



























Automatic floating ejec- 
tor, length over all 39% 
inches; plain front and open 


round rear sights; oak finish stock with 
barrel. pistol grip and metal butt plate, 
No. 4 a os only $6.45. 


GECORIFLE, with genuine achromatic tele- 

scope attached, No. 10........- only $23.95. 

PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY, plus postage. 
Satisfattion Guaranteed or Money Back. 

EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 

258 Broadway Dept. 220 New York 








GUARANTEED, 6 MONTHS 





BT. HALE. PRICK 
Theseare Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, Fisk and 
ketires, All slight! 
other beat known stye our customers thousands of 
miles of splendid service. 
LOWEST TIRE PRICES IN AMERICA 
Iiowe Tires Ave 
Tires 
20x39 $1.90 $.90 932x424 $3.75 $1.65 
30x34 2.00.90 33x44 3.75 1.65 
ete BS ie a 
31x e x4) y x 
3.00 1. 36x44 4.25 «(1.65 
iH Ht 40 35x5 4.258 1.95 
Maxi. 40  37x5 4.25 1.95 


SENDONLY $1.00 for each tireshipped. BalanceC. 0. D. 

Express shipments sent section unwrapped for inspection. 

Tires guaranteed eight months. Another tire given at half 

price for any not perfectly satisfactory. Dealers and 

Agents wanted everywhere. WRITE--RUSHORDERS 
ROSE TIRE CORPORATION 


Dept. K25 1626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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ALL ABOUT AIREDALES | 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 

The best seller of all Airedale hooks, every Airedale 

owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. [| 

A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 

and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 

lected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 





BULLETIN 
American Game 


Protective Assn. 
“MORE GAME" 





R. P. HOLLAND, Eprror 


Public Shooting Ground- 
Game Refuge Bill 


The Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge 
3ill failed to pass at the last session of Congress 
by a very slight margin. This bill will be intro. 
duced again immediately Congress convenes 
Have the members of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
from your state assured you that they will vot 
for this worthy measure? If not, it is hig} 
time that you got after them. Keep plugging 
until every last one of the men representing 
in Congress either commits himself in favor of 
the passage of this bill or tells you the reasons 
why. 

Explain the bill to them. If you cannot se 
them personally, write to them. Tell them why; 
this bill is necessary. Explain to them that the 
license fee of $1 is required only of the mar 
who will be most benefited from the passage < 








this measure. Point out that the supply ot 
waterfowl which we now possess cannot be 
maintained unless suitable areas are set aside 


where the birds may nest, rest and feed without 
fear of being disturbed. 

Reports are constantly being received of drain. 
age failures where men, because of a greed for 
wealth, have drained public playgrounds and 
deprived migratory waterfowl of their homes 
without producing one acre of land suitable for 
agriculture Such waste of a great natural re- 
source is criminal. 

We have yet to see the man who objects to 
the license fee of $1 for the privilege of im- 


proving his own sport. There may be some 
such fellows, but we can hardly conceive of 
anyone so small. As the shooter is the only 





Price Cloth, $1.75 Paper $1.10. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Colorado | 


Denver, 








“Six Years With the Texas Rangers” 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; cir- 


cular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, 





Denver, Colo. 
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CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


Mean greater success and enjoyment on 
your hunting trip. They increase your 
vision and bring the distant game within 
easy view. Get a pair now for your outfit. 
Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars are light in weight, 
of strong, durable, dust and moisture-proof con- 
struction. Sharp definition and wide field of view. 
Best binoculars for weak light. 


Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 






























Get Ready to Trap Now. 
Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks 
and all other Western Furs will 
bring Big Money this year. Ship Furs 
to Stephens of Denver for Highest Cash -rices. 
Traps at Factory Prices 
Stephens sells Traps, Animal Baits and all Trap- 
srs’ Supplies at Rock Bottom Prices. Western 
frappers save Many Dollars and 3 to 14 Days’ 
Time by ordering from Steph of D e 
Get Stephens Fur Boo 
rap and Supply Catalog, tran 

















ying Tags --- ALL ~ 
"REE. Write Today. 
E. A. Stephens & Co. 
601 Stephens Bidg. 
Denver, Colorado 
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man who can possibly be taxed under this bill 
and as he is universally for it, there can be n 
valid objection to its passage. 

The old bill was objected to by commercial 
fishermen, who feared that it might in some way 
curtail their activities. The new bill will be s 
worded as to remove this objection. Other 
minor changes will be made to remove objec 
tions advanced by members of Congress, but 
fundamentally the bill will be the same. 

If you are a sportsman you are for this meas- 
ure. Your senators and congressman will vote 
for it if they know that you, their constituent, 
want it passed. Do not delay taking this matter 
up with these men while they are at their homes, 
so that when the bill comes up for a vote it 
will go over with a big majority. 





° ° 
Illinois 

Sportsmen everywhere are realizing the urgent 
necessity for more game refuges. The Public 
Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill when passed 
will take care of the proposition as applied to 
migratory birds in all states, but where local 
game is concerned state action is necessary to 
assure the shooter of the future not only game 
to shoot, but a place where he may hunt. 
Pennsylvania was the first state to take care 
of the interests of her sportsmen and_ furnish 
them with game refuges and shooting grounds. 
Other states, however, have been quick to fol- 
low in line, and now comes Illinois. Thru the 
combined efforts of the Illinois Sportsmen’s 
League, other sportsmen’s organizations and in- 
dividuals, a bill was passed at the last legisla- 
ture setting aside $100,000 from the hunters 
license fund, one-half to be used for the pur- 
chase of lands as fish and game refuges, the 
balance to be expended in stocking and caring 
for such areas. 

Of course, this is literally only a drop in the 
bucket, but it is a step in the right direction 
More power to the men who started the ball 
rolling and who will undoubtedly keep pushing 
until they put over a program such as will es 
tablish and maintain good shooting in Illinois 
at upland game for all time to come! 


A New Quail 


Virginia is the only state in the Union which 
has a game farm devoted entirely-to the breed 
ing of bob-white quail. Mr. W. B. Col 
superintendent of the farm, has been p: 
more successful than any other game breeder 19 
this country in raising America’s greatest 
bird by artificial means. Many of the difficu 
which other game breeders have found ar 
mountable have been overcome by Mr. Cole 
man’s methods. 
year or sO ago as an experiment Mr. 
man imported some blue or scaled quail 
the Southwest in order to see if it were p 






























for him to raise these birds in captivity. 
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The World’s Standard 


is sold. Either rifle sent C. O. 


8-Page Illustrated Catalogue on Request 















Western Model 8mm. Mauser “the Rifle with the Punch” 


This Mauser, chambered for the popular | 
8mm. cartridge, isthe best value ever offered. | 
Specifications—20-inch Krupp steel barrel, | 
silver bead front and 2 leaf hunting rear sights; full length stock with pistol grip; butt 
compartment containing _— rod. Weight 7 lbs., beautifully balanced. 


2700 Feet 5.1 
Velocity Size 


This 8mm. Cartridge has same velocity as the 30/06 U.S. Gov’t. Cartridge. With the heavy soft point bullet it develops a sure knock-down 
deadly energy that makes the 8mm. the most popular big game cartridge the world over. 


This Waffenfabrik Mauser and the Gewehrfabrik Telescope Rifle both sell at $42.50. 
D. subject to examination on receipt of $5.00 check or Money Order. 
free. 8mm. Spitzer M. P. Cartridges $6.50 per hundred. 8mm. S. P. hunting cartridges $8.50 per hundred. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. | 


38 South Street, Boston, Mass. | 


The opportunity to buy one will end when our small stock 


155 gr. Bullet 
50 gr. Powder 


If cash in full is sent we pack 25 cartridges 








f the birds mated with a bob-white, and 
birds from 

at the farm, as they were, of course, 
ent in plumage from either parent. 

It was supposed by everyone that birds raised 
from such a mating would be hybrids. How- 
much to the surprise of Mr. Coleman, one 

these crossed birds mated with a bob-white 

year and the eggs proved fertile. He now 
has a covey of quail one-quarter scaled 
three-quarters bob-white. 

At the time of writing this 
are five weeks old and doing splendidly. 
the present time, Mr. Coleman says, their plum- 
is identical with that of young bob-whites, 
undoubtedly there will be a noticeable differ- 
This cross is, of course, 
standpoint, as 


differ- 





ever 


age 
but 
ence when they mature. 
interesting only from a scientific 
the infusion of the blood of 
not in any way improve the qualities of 





Quail Protection 


and 


the | 
this mating proved quite an attrac- 


article the birds | 
Up to | 


a scaled quail can- | 
bob- | 


| 
| 
} 
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An article appeared recently in this department | 


thich the editor contended that five-year 
seasons on bob-white quail did not pro- 
the results desired. 





We have been criticized by some of our good | 


friends, who contend that long closed seasons 
are necessary to bring quail back in sections 
ere they have been overshot or killed out by 


winters. Perhaps we might agree with 
hese well-meaning people were it not for the 
t that we have had practical experience as a 
rden in the field, not only in supervising the 





| 


| 


of other men, but in actually a 
arresting violators of the game laws. 
our experience ~in this connection had md 
gained at an office desk, we might believe that | 
all necessary protection for bob-white from the | 
un could be gained by passing a law saying | 


should not be killed for five long years. 


Laying aside every other argument we ad- 
vanced in our recent article, all of which we 
be are sound, we still maintain that long 


game as widely 
quail are worse 
are laws 


species of 
bob-white 
such laws 


ed periods 
buted as our 
useless, because 
mly and cannot be enforced. If extreme 
are necessary, a one-year or a two- 
losed season will be respected by a large 
of the gunners, 
nee realize such 
1ate their sport 
he law, 
in shooting at 


ona 


me res 


to 
ob- 


action is necessary 
they are willing to 
the expiration of the 
period. Tell these same men that 
shoot quail for five years, or that they 
ever shoot him again—that he is a song 
1 see how many of them will resist the 
mn to pot the first covey they see when | 
inting. 
ow from actual experience that no game 


on | 


having in mind the pleasure they | 


be enforced without the moral support | 


: hooting, public, and such support is not 
B01! to be given to legislation which — 
¢ itest game bird of them all on the song- 





Individuals Stock Game 
spirited sportsmen in the vicinity of | 
, Ala., are raising funds with which to 
deer for the purpose of stocking sur- 

‘ounds at Camp McClellan. This move- 





a ll be carried on in connection with the 
Bovernment’s plan for using its otherwise idle 
sa torest preserves. 

) 


Shy by such means can shot-out country be 
<a 1. It is a splendid idea and deserves 


| 
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simply because when | 


| 


they | 





BARGAINS 


We Are Closing Out All 
of Our U. S. Army Goods 





SDs VIEW Top ViEw COMPASS CASB 


These are the genuine Creaghe- Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for the 
army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co.,N. Y.,at a 
cost of $24.50 each. 


_95c SALE PRICE; ORDER EARLY 
BLANKETS °%:.2-“20' $2.95 
AUTO TOW LINES 65c 


NEW U.S. ARMY PUP TENTS 
$2.45 COMPLETE, POLES and STAKES 


CLASS B, $1.95 


NEW ARMY COTS $3.85 
U. S. ARMY LEATHER JERKINS 


—"The Ideal Garment For Autumn Wear” 


$3.75 


These Jerkins are 
made of choice lea- 
ther and have O. D. 
wool Melton lining. 
Sizes 36 to 46. 































The above garment 
with sleeves of suede 
cloth and knitted 
wrists and collar, 
with two nice roomy 
‘ pockets, $3.00 extra. 





. A new 
= Free Con di- 
ment Can. Send 5c 


for carrying charges, also get list on other 
Bargains. 

The above goods are all new except O. D. 
blankets which are like new. Sale price F.O.B. 
Detroit. In remitting add postage or we will 
ship express. No C.O.D’s. Order today as these 
bargains will not last. 


THE OUTDOOR STORE 
4608 Grand River Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 











Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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| 
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sample of leather. 


3000 Mile 


GUARANTEE 
at half price 


TIRE PRICES 
SMASHED 


30~3%°)45 


BUY NOW these Goodyeer, Goodrich, Fisk, 

Firestone and other standard make tires slightly 

used. These tires are vastiy superior to used | 
| 





















tires you see advertised and the prices slightly 
more but they are Guaranteed 0 Miles at 
half price. You wil! be satisfied with these 
exceptional tires 

Greatest Tire Values Ever Offered 





<“TLILiIcCIrsy 


Tires Tobes Tu 65 

30x3. $2.35 $1.30 32x4% sé 3 He 

30x3% 2.45 1.30 33x4', 

32x3°4 300 1.30 34x43, 4. 2.05 

31x4-3.25s«1.30 axis ; 75 . 05 

32x4 3.50 «1.80 36x4%_ 4.75 2.05 

33x4 3.75 1.80 35x5 H 75 2.35 

34x4 4.00 37x5 = 4.75 2.35 | 
v SEND ONLY $1 as a deposit on each tire ordered. | 

BalanceC.0.D subject or Order now. | 

MAIL ORDER TIRE COMPANY 


Dept, KA16 1528 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il! ' 
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Pacs 


Used by those who 
need dependable foot- 
wear. Tinpsaneiie: 
ly handmade. Uppers 
made of water-proof 
French Veals. amp 
hand-sewed and guar- 
ant never to rip or 
leak. Soles and heels 
made of solid oak leather, 
Goodyear sewed. This 
pe is made to stand the 
ard knocks of the out- 
rs. 
No. 422 
16 inches high 


$15.50 


For other styles write 
for Catalogue and 


| HUDSON BAY SHOE MFG. CO. : 
2603 W. 111th St., Chicago, Ill. he. 
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KIRK’S GOODS 


Cal. .30 


U.S. Army Krag Carbines 


All carbines have the $ 
new model 1899 stocks. The barrels, actions 
and parts are either new or have been re- 


finished 
Krag Spo 
Krag Parts. 





By Mail. 
made $300, 000 


by the Gov't, 
rting Rifles, 
Ammunition, 4¢ each. 





big as main or sideline for men, women, 
00; large ground not needed. 


and are equal to new 


$14. Krag Rifles, $12.60, also 


HOME GUARD 
OLIVE DRAB 


OVERCOATS 


— 


Brand new. Like cut. 


All sizes. Weight 5to 
7 lbs. Parcel Post 
extra. An excellent 
coat for dress or work. 


Send for Complete 
Catalog. 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-AR N. 10th ST. 
PHILA., PA. 


earn FUR Farming 


Course and corrections by Harding—the authority. Pays 


boys. One beginner 
Send today for FREE 


folder—‘ ‘FORTUNES IN FUR FARMING.’ 






MERICAN FARMERS’ SCHOOL 
895 LAIRD ‘BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





positions. 


COME TO DENVER 


The Barnes School offers thorough busi- 
ness courses that prepare for the best 


locate in the West should secure their 
training in a Western school. 


Students from thirty-four states 


Write for 56-page catalog. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


1625-45 Champa St, 


Young people desiring to 


last year. 


Denver, Colo. 



































how 
z\ start a gun club, how to build a rifle 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, cram- 
med full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping, Trapping stories, 
and pictures, valuable inform- 
ation about guns, rifles, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and a 
thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells 
what to do in the woods, how to cook 

grub, how to build camps and blinds, 

how to train your hunting dog, 

to preserve trophies, how to 


range No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about life 
in the open that you get from a 
year's subscription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


.s On receipt of $1.00 

A we will send you 
> \\ National Sports- 
4 e man for a whole 
; year together 
% with one of our 
7 handsome Mo- 

saic Gold 


Watch Fobs shown 
vy herewith. Mail 
your order today. 
Your money back if 

not fully satisfied. 
se NATIONAL 


SPORTSMAN 
276 Newbary St., Boston, Mass. 
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By W. A. Bevan 


I notice an article in the February, 1923, 
issue about the hoop or stinging snake. I have 
spent seventeen years of my life in Tennessee, 
and it is no mistake about there being stinging 
snakes there, for I have seen several. I do 
not know whether the proper name for them 
is hoop snake or not. I always heard them 
called stinging snakes. The end of the tail 
is very blunt, the stinger being directly in the 


end—from one to three inches in length, and 
about the size of the lead in a lead pencil. The 
stinger stays out of sight until the snake 
strikes. I was always told they were very 


deadly, but I cannot say as to that, for I never 
saw anything they stung. But they put up the 
hardest fight of any snake | ever tackled. They 
coil in single coil with head and tail together, 
getting their tail about twelve inches off the 


ground. They keep it in a swinging motion 
until they strike. They always strike with the 
tail end. I never saw one make any effort to 


strike with its head. The color of these snakes 
is red, with rusty-brown spots on the back and 


with red and white stripes running lengthwise 
underneath the body. But it is a mistake 
about their being plentiful, as I very seldom 


saw one where I lived, in west Tennessee. This 
snake may have some other name—I don’t know 
—but I do know it has a stinger and it sure 
knows how to sting.—L. E. Reed, Litchfield, Il. 


Answer.—The Tennessee snake you describe is 
the rainbow snake and is often called hoop 
snake. What you call a stinger is just a 
horny tip at the end of the tail and it is quite 
harmless. I can name you a number of other 
snakes which possess this same characteristic. 
I think you are mistaken in your belief that 
the ‘stinger’ stays out of sight until the snake 
strikes. Altho these snakes are quite large, one 
may not see many in a locality where they are 
plentiful because they are very secretive and 
burrow into the ground to a considerable depth. 
I have received a number of letters and quota- 
tions on this topic, and it is clear to me that 
there is much myth founded on a little fact. 
You described a snake which I know, and state 
that you always heard that they were deadly, 
but have never seen anything they “stung.” It 
is just that kind of hearsay lane that keeps 
all the snake myths alive. If we could all get 
together in a room for a few hours I think I 
could explain away all of them, but as we can- 
not, I will do my best with the little space 
which Outdoor Life can spare me for “Snake 
Lore.”’”—W. A. B. 

I shall appreciate it if you will recommend a 
book or books covering such snakes as are 
native to North America, more especially the 
United States. Also will value your opinion on 
whatever you think is the best works on the 
physiological action of snake poison. The latter 
subject I am mostly interested in. Wish to say 
that the manner in which you handle your de- 
partment leaves no doubt that you know your 
subject. It is regrettable that people with a 
poorly developed power of observation will argue 
on snakes in spite of scientific facts to the con- 
trary.—A. L. Nelson, Pueblo, Colo. 


Answer.—The only popular work on American 
reptiles is ‘The Reptile Book,” by L. Dit- 
mars, which is published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., at a cost of $5. If you are in any way 
interested in reptiles, you cannot afford to miss 
seeing this book. The photographs and descrip- 
tions, devoid of technicalities, are, in my opinion, 
the equal of anything which has ever been done 
in any part of the zoological field. If there is 
not a copy in your local library, ask the chief 
librarian why. Books on the chemistry and 
physiological action of venoms are not so easy 
to get. Inquire at the document room or refer- 
ence department at your library for volume 26 
of the Smithsonion Institute’s Contributions to 
Knowledge. It contains Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
“Researches in the Chemistry of Venoms.” The 
Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum 
for 1893 has 150 pages on “The Poisonous 
Snakes of North America.” There is a remark- 
ably concise article on snake poisons by the 
director of the Serotherapic Institute at Butan- 


tan, Brazil, in volume 2 of Nelson’s Loose-leaf 
Medicine. That is only furnished to subscribers. 


You might be able to borrow the work from a 
doctor who subscribes to the series. Write to 
the Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
for Information Leaflet No. Bi-571 on ‘The 
Poisonous Snakes of the United States”; it is 


free. Many thanks for the compliment. I as. 
sure you that I receive many inquiries of a tech. 
nical nature which are hardly suitable for px ib. 
lication, and these constitute a balance for the 
time devoted to more or less foolish arguments, 
which are in themselves worth while as an edu. 
cational work. Fortunately, for every man who 
is going to believe in the existence of h ~ 
snakes in spite of the devil, there are 100 , 
can see a light when you hold it before an 
—W. A. Bevan. 











C. W. Olney Has Perfect Score 


In the forty state championship trapshooting 
tournaments decided up to the last week in July 
only one perfect score of 200 had been made in 


winning a state title; that was by C. W. Olney 
of West Allis, in winning the championship of 
Wisconsin. Olney is no flash in the pan, be- 
cause he won everything except the traps in the 
Wisconsin shoot, and his average in the records 
to this time is 98 per cent on more than 1,000 
targets. 

Five shooters have broken 198 out of 200, 
but not a one has broken 199. Billy Dewire in 
winning the Indiana state championship with 
198 lust his targets in the first eight, finishing 
out with 191 straight. A real good performance 
was noticed in the Wisconsin state shoot when 
Frank Siefkin, a professional, broke 87 from 
18 yards. 

In the Kentucky state shoot John Taylor of 
Newark, O., broke 398 out of 400, duplicating 
his performance of one year ago, which gives 
Taylor a record of 796 out of 800 in two years 
in the Kentucky tournament. 

The longest run of the season thus far is the 
293 made by E. W. Renfro of Montana in the 
Wyoming state shoot. This run was unfinished. 
Renfro only missed 14 targets in 700, including 
doubles and_ handicaps. Benny Meents, the 
youthful professional, only missed two more tar- 
gets than Renfro and had a run of 215. 


Tris Speaker, the Cleveland Club leader, shot 
at 50 targets in the Illinois state shoot, and 
broke 45. 

Accounts of the Pennsylvania state shoot 


credit Virgil Richard with winning the profes- 
sional singles and _ all-round championships. 
Richard broke 194 out of 200. On the surface 
this doesn’t mean much, but when you go into 
things it means a lot. Richard, like his father, 
has always been known as a rifle shot. He is 
but 22 years of age and his reputation has been 
made as a small-bore rifle shot, possibly the 
best of the younger shots—a champion all over. 
This year he took to trapshooting, and in his 
first big tournament won over many seasoned 
veterans. W. A. Richard, his father, took up 
trapshooting several years ago, and his first year 
out won the professional title in Connecticut. 
It is a real good father and son combination. 





These Shooters Are Champions 


J. Mowell Hawkins got away well in Con- 
necticut, winning the singles, doubles, all-round 
titles for the second year in succession and also 
the state handicap. Hawkins was high over all 
shooters in the tournament. 

John Taylor came thru in Ohio for about the 
fifteenth time, winning the singles, doubles and 
all-round championships, and was high over all. 

Fred Tomlin won the singles and all-round 
championships in New Jersey, and was high 
over all. 

Benny Meents won the singles, doubles and 
all-round championships in Illinois, and was also 
high over all. 

Claude Parmelee came thru again in Michi- 
gan, winning the singles, doubles and all-round 
titles, also the handicap. 

Virgil Richards, until lately heralded as the 
boy wonder with the rifle, took up .trapshooting 
this year and won the singles and all-round 
championships in Pennsylvania. 

Boyd Duncan won the all-round champion- 
ship of Tennessee. ; 

These shooters have been high over al! in 
most of the state tournaments they have at- 
tended. 

Besides the excellent performances recorded 


above, Fred Tomlin broke 248 straight from 
22 yards in a shoot in Camden, N. J.—a world’s 
record. The best previous mark was 108 
straight. 


In the Southern Zone Tournament Boyd Dun- 
can won the preliminary handicap, the zone 
handicap, the all-round championship, and was 
high over all. 

In the Great Lakes Tournament Fred Bills 
won the zone handicap. 

In the Prairie Zone Boyd Duncan was high 
over all. 

In the Eastern Zone Fred Tomlin had a ‘ield 
day, winning the singles, doubles and all-r: und 
championships, the preliminary and zone handi- 
ae the introductory event, and was high ovét 
all. 
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A. F. STOEGER 224-286 EAGT 420 STREET NEW YORK 


AMERICA’S LEADING IMPORTER OF 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


Sole Authorized Importer of the Only Genuine 


MAUSER and LUGER ARMS; Mauser 30/06 U.S. Government Rifles of every description; Repair Parts; Mauser, 
Luger, Mannlicher and American Ammunition; Double Barrel Shot Gun with Rifle Barrel ; Over-and- 
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gx Under Guns; German Five-Shot Automatic Shot Guns ; German Standard Shot Guns; German Binocu- Sa eS ex 
Ne) lars, Field Glasses; Leather and Canvas Holsters and Gun Cases; “‘ Stoegerol,”’ the wonderful Combi- MAUSER Say 
ies nation Gun Oil—nitro-solvent, rust-preventing, lubricating, antiseptic. Write for complete catalog. <A Bet 
as BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. DON’T BUY HYPHENATED MAUSERS. 2 
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“You have the best light-weight bag on the market.” us. ds of Wi 
The KENNEL “sve eae’ || Thousands of W 
sre drop ping into lakes and marshes 


FIALA Pat. Seipias Bag | | %, visnied with Terri's 


“%, GVANT WILD RICE and WILD © 














Conducted by WALTER CECIL cox “Llama Woel” interior bag 3 lbs. 6 yy CELERY SEED \ 
OM. ce cescese sees ccccs ... 831.00 —_— Ny Used 26 years with wide success _ ed a" 
Aer plane C loth Cover, 20 ozs.__ 8.00 £ iy, Guaranteed seed ready for fall Que Hing, ; 





Complete Bag, 4 lbs. 10 ozs $39.00 ¢ Ny sowing. If you want more ducks, write yy 
Fiala Pat. No-Hide-Fur; 80 in. long; a . Yin for expert planting advice anc a liter Y, 
complete bag, weight 5 Ibs —— %, ture. TERRELL'S AQuaTit FARM 


A Chat on Handling Dogs 














WG ONG G cpcunedacasse- .. $25.00 ata — Gy, Vent. B-264 Oshkosh, Wis. 3 

The shooting season is getting in full swing; Scout Size, 66 in.; wt. 4 Ibs. ib - easeuereti aos — 

all owners of hunting dogs of any kind are mak- Double Bag for 2; wt. 8 lbs. 12 ozs Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 
ing plans for their autumn hunting‘and shooting. $45.00 
There are many annoying little problems that Fiala Comb. Rifle and Pistol, Beal 


crop up and interfere with a sportsman’s ideal 
outing that business men especially, who can 
only get away for a little while, don’t have time 
to think out and prepare for. After the season 


Fiala Repeating Rifle, (22 cal...$14.00 


Rifles, Shotguns, Complete Equip- Big Game Hunting 


ment for Travelers, Hunters, Explo- 





rers and Engineers. Write for Cir- . 
. ig their a will a full of — oe should culars. exe iat By Maj. Townsend Whelen 
ave done and will do next year before going ‘ 
out shooting again; but by next year these de- pw vom Bg oy OUTFITS, Inc. A Practical Handbook 
—Price, Fifty Cents 


25 Warren St., New York 








tails are forgotten again. 





One of the most bothersome things I know of 
are cockle burrs—everybody knows what they 
do to a dog—and the exasperating trouble of 
getting them out of the dog’s hair. Of course, 
they only stick to long-haired dogs, setters es- 
pecially. The best plan I have ever used is to 
take the dog before going on a trip tu a shop 
that has a clipping machine and clip the dog’s 
legs, stomach and sides about two inches above 
the belly, so that in fact the lower half of the 
dog is clipped close, also the outside and inside 
of the dog’s ears right back to where they join 
the skull. This costs about a dollar, and will 
relieve the dog (and the owner) of a lot of 
misery if hunting is to be done in a cockle burr 
country. 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


One of the simplest things in the world to re- 
member is to use only swiveled chains on a 
hunting trip. We go out ninety-nine times with- 
out them, and without any mishap, and forget 
there are such things, then something unusual 
occurs, and a twisted chain causes a grand mix- That bird you so confidently aim for—will 
up, or perhaps strangles a dog. With all my| you get him? If you don’t it may be because 
own life-long experience with dogs (and there y & % A led : 
are few who have handled as many as I have), | Your gun barrel is rusted, pitted or foule 
I also fall into careless ways and trust to my | with carbon and powder residue. Oil alone Major Whelen is regarded as the unchallenged 
wo ll in eee, See Se much. Hurry age cannot prevent these destructive agents from leader gC, ayy an =“ on and 
ably is resented a dog if you want him to do mae s1 3 : as his book, “The merican ifle price $6), 
something your ple wich ‘; contrary to his ruining your gun. Oil is a lubricant—not a has long been the “bible” of riflemen and 
own. It’s simply against the grain with him cleaner. hunters. Without hesitation, then, he was 
sometimes—putting him into a shipping crate, To get the barrel absolutely clean you selected to write on “Big Game Hunting” 
for instance, when you have just time to catch! wit) find nothing better than Hoppe’s Nitro for the Recreation Outdoor Library. Under 
the train. Except for those dogs that eagerly, le disact d separate headings Major Whelen explains the 
thra constant practice, get into a crate, lean | Powder Solvent No. 9. It dissolves and re- necessary preparations for a trip—the cloth- 
over the dog’s back and take the front legs in| Moves carbon, powder grains and nitric acid ing, footwear, belts and rucksacks. He out- 
the right hand and the two hind legs in the gases. It prevents pitting, scoring, fouling lines the best rifles for each purpose, giving 


left hand just above the toes, lift him gently hi range and accurac He discusses the vari- 
igh breech pressure. It ange ac y- 
but firmly so that he lays at first on his side, and the danger of hig P ous main classes of American big game— 





then on his back, and then begin to lift him prevents and removes rust. i It makes your white-tailed deer and woods hunting in gen- 
up into the air, back to the ground, legs in| gun long lived, straight shooting, hard hitting eral, mule deer and coast hunting, elk, moose, 
the air. Do this in one movement without any | and safe. caribou, big horn sheep, Rocky Mountain 
definite period of rest; then quietly lower him You will find Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. goats and mountain hunting, black bears and 
into his crate on his back, lay him on his side, 9 in the kit of most gun and rifle experts, and you grizzlies. The check lists of equipment, 
let go of his legs, nail the slats on—there yOu] can buy it at any sports goods store. We will cooking utensils and “grub,” as well as a 
ar no fase, no force, no resistance on the part | send you a liberal sample for 10c. on eg the most a hp a = —— 
of the dog. In crates with a side opening, if make up an “appendix” which alone wi | be 
t dog refuses to go in, run a wire thru the FRANK ~~ HOPPE, Inc. hetero the ——— of this meemeess W ell illus- 
Opposite side to the door and attach to his neck trated, imcluding many sketches of game- 
{ to the collar), and he is pulled in in a jiffy 2315 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa.| | tracks, it is complete and thorough. 

‘y means of the wire. But in spite of our . ,° 

knowledge and experience we get careless; we “*Bi Fc a sl 6 lg a cent 
Put a dog that has never been taught to lead or 3 ne ee ee ans 

te up in a crate and fasten the chain to the issues O 

crate, and he sulks and strangles himself or gets ’ 

woefully wound up in his chain. OUTERS -RECREATION 


504 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


ome years ago I had a very unpleasant oc- 
currence myself thru hurry and thinking my ex- 
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Pencola Russian Wolfhound Kennels 
C. W. Longworth Derby, Colorado 


Compare these with others—and think of their puppies 











perience would take care of me I bought a_ of e sportsman’s kit. There is nothing so favorite collie. The first prize is a handsome 
heavyweight pit bull, one of the “tiger ferocity” restful to a dog as being blanketed at night silver medal, known as the Outdoor Life Dog 
sort (there are very few left), a dog that would ifter a hard day.—W. C. C. Photographic Contest Medal. The second prize 

1 - a is a year’s subscription to Outdoor Life. See 


bite anybody or anything, at every opportunity, 


his owner no exception. I got him in the dog QUR PHOTO CONTEST — GREYHOUNDS 


full conditions of this contest in our April issue 
All photos entered in this contest must be in by 





















ox \ ich s } It on my machine be se | 1 ¢ 
ond megee ' i. ee hack: of .* box ot sae The winner of our monthly canine photo- November 1. 

a ; ; ,, graphic contest (for greyhounds) is the well- 
chgge esse, Pea ser pulley, SO 1S iy Sear ns pas known dog, Luxor, whose picture was sent in by Se et ee 
- pate ie — as etetber eggs Bre 6 6 Ml —_—_ lames J. Noce, Denver, Colo. Luxor’s beautiful Kennel Queries 
: Page a ee 2 : ms “ag in | = ve nom vag id hig z irche 1 feet at once attract the notice of a b i. , 
seomcier nate While debating how to handle the &'¢yhound man. However perfect a greyhound’s I have a fox terrier dog which I think 
“arpa pee es pee ey uD with my horse. 1] Conformation, and however speedy, poor feet will pinkeye. His eyes are reddish-pink color, and 
oe ig rn eee BR oe ae eae ane ae oer have sort of a scum over them. There are 
wore oe think what I nor hes A do OR ee places in the scum that look as if it wore off 
icy te hagas gn 4 ig? gen py eccrk Ta cong i but his eyes are mostly covered and he doesn't 
ny iessor nougna Oo nys r¢ nere 3 A He 6 ta 
sats Gk clad ol Ak ial aie “elles ae Aa — to see at all. He is 10 or 12 years_ 
Si dca auasteue Bhtay levine, At an Ee ake! Get ane ate ut is in good health every other way. I have 
oe sehen, are ee “gee st used eye wash of boric acid and zinc, also Kex- 
Holding the rope well in hand and Lig steers: all eye wash and melted butter with salt, but 
— Aiea SR le horse, 1 F sige wiehgies, ie they have failed to remove the scum. If you 
erent Digg eg es pg age Pg po ge 00 could suggest something I could try I v id 
Fae an acne lanl! 4aado dol pale nandal “Mle aoe be very grateful, and am_ sending stamped en- 
ar red er iE age Sa a el “ek velope for reply.—Elzie Simmons, Mo. 
dog flashed out and grabbed the horse by the _Answer.—From the description you give us 
front lez before you could say knife. The hors¢ ot your dog’s condition, it is probably con 
reared and the dog lost his hold. From that junctivitis, but could not tell positively wit! 
moment on the dog was fighting a pair of heels an examination. Would advise you drop in the 
The rope and the horse’s legs, of course, did a eye a 20 per cent solution of argyrol twice a 
good job. We went down in a nice mix-up, the day.—W. C. C, 
dog circling around the horse and the rope get- 
ting tighter around the horse’s legs. Jimmy I have an aged wolf dog that I wish to keep 


for training young dogs. His blood seems to 


Brophy luckily got hold of the rope close to A d 
be in a poor condition. He has lumps under 


the collar with a long-handled rake and held on 















to him. Eventually the lad was tied to a tree the skin, some of which are hard and some are 
with a log chain He was a wonderful dog; soft. Would you please recommend some way 
everybody admired him, but he had no friends. to put him in better condition? Is there any 
. : : way to care for and fee i 1e 
Luxor, w.bk.d. Skyrocket-Wave, winner of . ¢ .and feed him so that he .? 
Foot ret os linens ipa , re de ie Octobe contest be good for active service a few more yea 
oot soreness in dogs is not so easy to take JC : —L. L. Moody, Mo. 
care of We used to think we were very wise . ; oe 
eee ; ’ Answer.—From your description we are 
in applying a mixture of glycerine and tannic .,. 4. = : oe . : ; ? : - 
: Nise cain agaltaabacy in the wadecot ease handicap him from getting out in the clined to believe your dog has Hodgkins 
acid na other Ike applic. ons ( tne ad ( ct Tk 1: e Rs ° 
acid a er lik Ppite I killing zone. This dog shows a deep chest, beau- ease. If he has, it would be best to kill him. 


to toughen them, but we don’t ae . ‘ As ; She: 
. . tiful loin formation, well let down from the Assuming that it is a condition due to exc 




















Peg a. po bth — stifles to the hocks, loin, just arched enough for work and old age, feed him raw meat exclus 
Fae ea doc boots Duet ib be in the equip- quick, flash-like strides, tucked up to a beautiful and give one-sixth of a grain of mercury proto 
ment of every sportsman when on a shooting degree, correct typical greyhound formation all iodide every morning for one week, and then 
trip ; : the way thru. Fo ee stop for a week and continue the next week, 
Same Scuniien! hae Lallaenbration: tarranke oc Jimmy Noce’s” (as we all affectionately know giving the medicine every alternate week.— 
: : f ' him in Denver) entry in our greyhound contest Moat. GC. 
ype: Diy yyy Mtoe es Meme ys pola is doubly welcome—the premier slipper of 
as wner’s ancestors tre< é gs. ; ; eh vepae 
once knew an old sportsman who always fed his “™etica and one of our greyhound authorities. Salesman: “How many cigars do you smoke 
dogs charcoal when hunting because his fore a6, ares - a day?” 2 
fathers did. The one thing of all others that OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION Purchasing Agent: “Oh, any given number. 
gives a dog comfort is to ywed to wear a The next breed for our photographic contest 
dog blanket at night after a hard day in the’ will be the collie. Any reader of Outdoor Life “Modest rents” seems to mean they have beet 


field. A dog blanket should never be left out can send in a side view photo of his or her’ well raised. 
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inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, 
accounts in this department. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
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No advertisement 


as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


assified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 


Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP ard HEALTHY 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 









TRAINED coon and opossum hounds, fox and 


rabbit hounds, setters and pointers on trial. 
Catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 10-1 
CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, whelped July 


29; sired by Barron’s Jack; wonderful re- 


trieving stock; eligible to registry. Forrest D. 
Gunderson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 10-1 
RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 

imported strains. Pup- 

pies ready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D. C. Davis, Prop., 


Cimarron, Kansas 





A FEW well-broken bird dogs and rab- 
also skunk, mink, silver 
Tarman, Quincy, Pa. 10-1 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 


HAVE 
bit hounds for sale, 
foxes for fur farming. 








RAPPO VON ‘DER t KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKCO3384026 8Z72782 














TRAINED fox and 


wolfhounds, also coon, 
skunk, opossum and mink hounds. John W. 
Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 10-6 
CHESAPEAKES—TWO MALES, one female, 


months, just right for fall training; $35 
each, cash with order. Snake River ——— 
Kennels, Ontario, Ore. 10 
FOR SAL E—Registered English setter puppies; 
; npion Eugene M and Champion Candy 
K hI ood lines crossed; pedigree furnished. 
Address Dr. C. C. English, Booneville, Ark. 10-2 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice ro 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Registered Llewellyn English set- 
ter pups; very fine breed which develops into 
tionally fine hunting dogs; write for prices. 
Heckathorn, Moscow, Idaho. 10-1 
ORA AIREDALE KENNELS—Pups and 
vn dogs, Swiveller strain, for hunting and 
¥; prices $15 up. Aurora, Mo. 10-2 


SPORTSMEN! 


It’s a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction to hunt witha real high class 
dog, one youcanrely upon. Weare 
offering this kind, on 10 days trial 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab- 
bit Hounds, Choice Puppies, also high 
class Pointers and Setters. Descrip- 
tive Price List ten cents. 


Oak Grove Kennels Ina, Ill. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


In our issues of July, August and September 
we carried the two-inch kennel advertisement 
of Keith Tillman of Germantown, Tenn. 

Mr. Tillman furnished us with good refer- 
ences, so we felt he was thoroly reliable— 
and were very much surprised to have our 
last letter to him returned to us unopened 
with the following notation: 


“FRAUDULENT—Mail to this ad- 
dress returned to writer by order of 
POSTMASTER GENERAL.” 
We trust none of our readers have had any 
unfortunate dealings with this man—and re- 
gret that his ad should have appeared in our 
pages. 











~ 


>OCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 
Colo. 3-tf 
PEDIGREE AIREDALE PUPS. W. E. 

ler, Danville, Pa. 10-2 
CAT, COON and COUGAR hounds, bear dogs, 
cold trailers and tree barkers, trained dogs and 
puppies. Essex, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 
10-1 


LIONHEART AIREDALES 


Use judgment in the purchase of your 
Airedale. Registered hunting and show 
dogs raised in the heart of the Big Horn 
Mountains. None better. 


LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS 


Fow- 














Station “B”’. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
KENNEL DISEASES AND TREATMENTS; 
booklet free. Burwyn Remedies, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 9-3 
GUARANTEED COON, OPOSSUM, fox and 
wolfhounds, rabbit and skunk hounds, from 
Walker strain, trained and untrained. Write for 
particulars. I. C. Scott, Star Route, Mayfield, 
Ky. 10-1 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, whelped June 13. 
_ Eligible. World’s greatest natural retrievers. 


. C. Pink, Oconomowoc, Wis. 10-1 


"in FLEAS: MANGE 


ag kind of cere its Healing, Stimu’ 
neta povtivosty font i 


Coatalns Ne Carbolic-- 
Used by A.$.P.C.A. of New York City 


8 smoegiirnad the Human 







It ns 
it the coat 


', Falling 
. __ Quart Can, $1.00 
The SANITAS CO., inc. 
33 Keap St., Breokiyn, N. Yo 


“Champion on Guard.” 
five-generation 
Mountain 
Mont. 10-1 


AIREDALES sired by 

Twenty-three champions in 
pedigree; highest quality. Snowy 
Kennels, Box 241, Lewistown, 
HIGH-CLASS fox, deer, coon hounds; a few 

still trailing combination hunters, rabbit 
Stephens Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 10-3 
FEMALE REDBONE BLOODHOUND, 6 

months old, eligible to registry, excellent dog, 
$30. Blue-tick foxhound pups, 4 months, $10. 
Harold Walbrant, Elkhorn, Wis. 10-1 


hounds. 


| 
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SAY, BILL, bot your dog yet? No— Better 

write Lytle for fox, coon, skunk, rabbit and 
beagle hounds; also started dogs and puppies. 
Buy now and know your dog when the season 
opens. 10c for photos of hounds. H. C. Lytle, 
Dept. D. C., Fredericksburg, Ohio. 8-6 


AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES with indi- 
viduality and breeding that champions are 
made of. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 10-2 


The WORLD’S LARGEST 
DOG KENNELS 


Offers for sale the famous Oorang Airedales 
trained as watch-dogs, automobile-dogs, farm- 
dogs, stock-drivers, hunters and retrievers. Also 
big-game hounds, coon hounds, foxhounds, rabbit 


hounds, puppy stock, brood-matrons, stud-dogs, 
kennel supplies, foods, medicines, etc. Safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Our 200- 


page illustrated catalog mailed for 10c postage. 


OORANG KENNELS 


Box 113 LA RUE, OHIO 
FOR SALE—Two choice Airedale pups, Vibert 
strain. $15 and $25; pedigreed. Dr. Ander- 


son, Clinton, Iowa. 10-1 
THE CHASE MAGAZIN E—America’s premier 

Coon and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the 
wolf, speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox 
and endurance of the hound, featured in its 
pages. Price $2 per year; sample copy 20c. 
The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7-tf 


‘DOGS FOR 
SALE 


All breeds, from Five Dollars up, 
five hundred to pick from, exact de- 
scriptions. Est. 25 years. Largest 
shipping kennel in America. Cata- 
logs. State needs. We positively 
guarantee good value for money. 


DENVER BCARDING KENNELS 
Walter Cecil Cox, Prop. 
2919 Forest St. DENVER, COLO. 














POLICE DOG PUPS, whelped August 18th. 
Henry Jakobe, Isabella, Tenn. 10-1 
STAG HOUNDS FOR SALE—Trained dogs 
and pups. W. A. Carlisle, Cherokee, Okla. 10-2 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, 4 months old; 
sire Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince 11. Dr. Boone 
Phillips, Maysville, Ky. 10-1 





— 





sq Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised Puppies. Ex- 
cellent Blood-Lines. On 
approval Prices reason- 
able. 


GEO. E. a 





ae Dighton, Kansas 
“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 
cent book for 25 cents. The author, ‘Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo 11-tf 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 267 














Keep Your Dog Well csaein'sin. 


are asplendid tonic for weak, tistless, ailing dogsand puppies. They always } 

build thedog’sstrengthandhealth. 60centsat dealers’ orfrom us by mail. 
Serg eant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 

FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller's famous Dog Book, 64 pages on care, 

feedingand training, also pedigree blank, ailment 

chart and Senator Vest's celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” Write fora free copy. 

chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


A MEDICINE FOR © 


EVERY DOG 
AILMENT) 
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FOR SALE—Norwegian bear dog pups (%); 
Airedale (%). 4 months old. They tree and 


fight. Parents real tree dogs. $10 and $15. 
C. P. Hawthorne, Garnett, Kans. 10-1 
RABBITS AND COON HOUNDS 


for sale. 

Finger, Tenn. 10-2 
sired by Flock of Rex- 
beautiful specimens. 
Colo. 10-1 
trained for hunters, 
Husky Ful-O-Pep 
American breed- 
Vrain Kennels, 
10- 


Frank Clayton, 
GERMAN police pups, 
den-Belcarza; farm raised; 
Ozone Kennels, Ft. Collins, 
ST. VRAIN AIREDALES, 
home guards, police, etc. 
stock of the best imported and 
ing. All breeds trained. St. 
Lyons, Colo. 
FOR SALE—Trained beagles and rabbit hounds, 
puppies also; males $8, females $5. Harold 
Evans, Cold Springs, Ind. 10-1 





“Strong Heart’ Police Dogs 
and Airedales 


*‘Character plus appearance” 

You can pay more but youcan’t 

get a better dog. 

\ SUN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


East Ave., 











New Brunswick, New Jersey 





big, husky 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; 
i Tintern 


pups of Champion Soudan Swiveler, 





Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. 10-1 
CHESAPEAKE BAY retriever puppies and old 

dogs, Otter Coat strain. I Sutton, 
Easton, Md. 10-1 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamp for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 
AIREDALE PUPPIES, sire Dick Swiveller IX 

(357418). Doble, 2090 South Clarkson, Den- 
ver, Colo. 10-1 





AIREDALE FEMALE 


Ready to start on geme, also puppies, 
$25. From the old reliable Lake Dell 
breeding. 


R. MANNING PALMER 
8447 Renton Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 











SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION!—Bird dogs 

boarded and trained; rates $12.50 per month; 
also rabbit hounds and bird dogs for sale. Write 
me. Roy Nichols, Pomona, Mo. 10-1 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES—Extra 

large, beautiful, ranch raised, registered par- 
ents; exceptionally large females, $35 each. 
E. B. Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 10-1 
BEFORE buying a beagle, 20c for copy 

of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year. Send 
25c for copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 
and know a good beagle when you see one. 
Hounds & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 1-tf 
FOR SALE—Hounds, fox and wolf, $50 each; 

cooners, $75; combination, $60; rabbiters, $25. 


Ship C. O. D. trial. W. O. Henson, Xenia, Ill. 
10-1 


send 


LLEWELLYN SETTER PUPS—Sire Mo- 


money’s Jim, producer of field trial winners; 
dam by the field trial Champion Lamberton’ 3 
Mack. Bargains. John Schnellbacher, Quincy, 
Illinois. 10-1 


Female German Police Puppies | 


Three for sale; big-boned, true to type, excellent | 
specimen of the breed; 4 months old; distemper 
prophylaxis completed Sept. 10, 1923; ears al- 


ALT, 


ready up. Parents Meuse of Oloron 2nd 

887655, Adonis of Shadowlawn A.K.C. 305350. 

Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Females, $50; one male at $60. 


T. M. RUNDEL, Capt. 
Fort Ringgold, Texas 


Cav. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS at all _ times. 
Wm. McGirk, 1805 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Wash 9-3 


GORDON SETTE R—Perfectly broken, 2 years 
old, $85. Photo and full ye if inter- 
ested. Oakleigh Farm, R. 10, Springfield, Ohio. 
10-1 

FOR SALE—Few good coon, skunk, opossum 
hounds; two litters of puppies 3 and 4 months; 


ten days’ trial. Howard Robart, Scribner, Neb. 
10-1 

CHESAPEAKES FOR SALE — Chesapeake 
puppies and trained dogs for sale; best of 


breeding. Both sire and dam are real duck dogs. 
Prices reasonable; pedigree furnished; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Carney’s Water King at stud 





to serve bitches of approved breeding. Color 
dead grass. Fee $25 or choice puppy. Harry J. 
Carney, New Hampton, Iowa. 10-1 
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No. 21—Brace 24-year-old pointer dogs; 
oughly ‘experienced and good retrievers; 

No. 22—Brace Llewellyn setters, one 
stanch and stylish, 


No. 23—Fine looking, well bred 

backs and retrieves, has had lots of experience; 
No. 24—Brace unregistered shooting dogs, 
dogs and real bird finders; stanch, back 


Yr 


No. 25—Llewellyn setter, 212 years old; 
and stylish, prompt and tender retriever; $250. 
No. 26—Pointer brood and shooting bitch, 2 


shooting dog; $200. 
No. 27—Llewellyn setter bitch, 
and dandy retriever; 


O17 


$200 


your wants. 





HIGH-CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


fine lookers, best of breeding, wide, fast hunters, 
$300 each, $550 the brace. 
2 years, other 3 years old; 
fine retrievers; $850 each, $650 the brace. 
2-year-old pointer dog, 
$200. 

pointer and setter, 3 years, 
and retrieve; 
a dog that will give satisfaction North or South; cl 


2 years, highly bred, 


years old, fine brood matron, 


perienced . ? 
Will gladly give full descriptions and extended pedigree of any dog that interests you. Have 
others from $150-$500 each; all experienced shooting dogs and guaranteed as represented. Write 


ROSS CAPPS, Wiggins, Miss. 


thor- 
very handsome and highly bred, 


medium speed and range, very stanc 
good all-around shooting 
$150 each, $285 the brace. 


assy 
exceptionally good looker, A-1 


well trained, thoroughly ex- 








Owner, William Hum- 
\phrey, Hon. Secretary 
of The English Sprin- 
ger Spaniel Club, 
; ‘Wallop Hall, Westbury, 
@\Shropshire, England 
™ Hetman is the first 
*4\spaniel of any breed in the 
world toachieve this double 
honor. » Anyone requiring 
English Springers also any 
other variety of Spaniels 
for hunting, exhibition, field 
Photo of Doubie Ch. Hors- trials or breeding purposes, 
y+ elgg ge ae Cc. S$. B. canrelyonreceivinggenuine 
- A. A. E. KO. dogs and honest treatment. 
The world famous Horsford 
Kennel of English Springers are the oldest, purest 
and largest,in the world. Also pointers and every var- 
lety of setters and retrievers for disposal. Clients 
— do well to write to above owner, trainer and 
reeder. 

















COON HOUNDS and combination hunters for 

coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, etc.; big-game 
dogs; all dogs sent on trial. Roberts, 
Conway, Ark. 10-1 


THOROLY BROKEN BEAGLE hounds, guar- 

anteed good hunters to love the crack of gun 
and of a good type. Also partly broken. War- 
ren S. Henderson, Downingtown, Pa. 10-1 


FOR SALE 


High Class Hunting Dogs 


Coon Hounds, Opossum and Skunk Hounds, 
Rabbit and Squirrel Dogs. Sent on 30 days 
approval, Special summer list free. 


BLUE RIDGE FARM KENNELS 
HIGDON’S STORE, GA. 




















FOX, CAT, DEER or wolfhounds. Henry 
Wilsdorf, Linden, Tenn. 10-1 
FOR SALE—Registered Airedale dogs, ranch 
raised, parents trained on big game. Almer 
Hentschel, Priest River, Idaho. 10-1 
BROKEN BEAGLES, $25 and $50 each. 
Thos. Milhous, Moorestown, N. J. 10-1 
FOR LESS MONEY 

No Better Anywhere At 

Any Price 

Ladies’ and_ children’s 

companion and_ guard. 

Great watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. 
Thoroughbred puppies at farmers’ prices. 
Descriptive circulars free. 

O.L. SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. 











GERMAN POLICE, male, 7-month, real beauty, 
good watch and pet dog, $50. Jas. Shepperd, 
Seven Valleys, Pa. 10-1 


REGISTERED FOX TERRIER PUPPIES 
and matured stock for sale at all times. 
L. Loew, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 10-2 
FOR SALE—Show Airedales that hunt; hunting 
Airedales that show. Senier Stock Farm, 
Greeley, Colo. 10-2 


FOR SALE—Irish water spaniel puppies from 

registered, curly-coated,  rat-tailed strain, 
natural born retrievers, $25; also a few trained 
dogs, priced right. G. L. Jamison, Murtaugh, 
Idaho. 10-1 





82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 85 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease. 
tai atay lovin vs. 

129 West: ¢ * “New York 














CHESAPEAKE BAY Pg ee agin tar re- 

trievers, whelped last June from splendid re. 
trieving stock ; dead grass (tan) color, nothing 
better; in fine, healthy condition; papers for 
registration go with each puppy. Males, $25; 
females, $20. Also trained Chesapeake 2-year- 
old, $75. L. L. McMillin, Winnebago, Minn. 10-1 


COON HOUNDS, trained and untrained; list 
10c. Alva Moffett, Memphis, Mo. _ 9-3 
Ask any Aire- 


Ch. WARLAND DITTO— asi 227 A 


he stood in last Westminster Show, in New York, 
Anita Baldwin paid nearly $4,000 for him, itis re- 
ported. She brought him out from England, sent 
an expert over specially to get him. I don’t 
handle Airedales, but am helping a friend out, 
He paid $100 stud fee for the above dog bred to 
his imported bitch Snookie Chum. He lives in 
town, no proper place to keep them, neighbors 
kicking. So they go—four bitch puppies about 
five months old, $20 each. The imported bitch, 
Snookie Chum, $50 for her. Papers with all of 
them. I haven’t got time to bother much writing 
about them. PERCY K. SWAN, Irish Water 
Spaniels (exclusively). CHICO, CALIF. 


The above is straight—a snap for someone. 


100 HOUNDS CHEAP; C. O..D.; TRIAL. 
Kaskaskia Kennels, O. F., Herrick, Ill. 10-3 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL PUPS FOR SALE 
—Registered stock; Dakota’s best. Walter 
Magnus, Webster, S. "Dakota. 10-1 
FOR SALE—Rabbit and opossum hound, guar- 
anteed trailer and not gun shy, $25. Charles 
Schlegel, Sweet Home, Ark. _ 10-1 

















The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BOX Y, BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Poin- 
ters, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
Opossum Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue for 10 centc. 


BREEDER, TRAINER, SHIPPER of coon, 
opossum, skunk and rabbit hounds; all trained 














dogs sold on 10 days’ trial. A. R. Jackson, 
Louisville, Ill. 10-1 
TRAINED beagles, foxhounds, rabbit dogs, 


broke coon dogs, squirrel, skunk dogs, setters, 
pointers, police dogs; trial. George Brow n, 
Lancaster, Pa., No. 5. 9-4 


“DOG INSURANCE” 


It is now possible to get a complete protection 
policy on your dogs. My company writes more 
insurance on high-class dogs than any other of 
a like nature in the United States. Policy covers 
death from any cause, theft, poisoning or dis- 
appearance. Agents wanted. Address 
A. C. LITTLEJOHN, President 
Box 544, Springfield, Illinois 


REGISTERED AIREDALE BITCH — Good 

quality, now in whelp to Champion Geelong 
Gladiator; sale price reasonable. Caswell Ken- 
nels, Toledo, Ohio. 10-1 
MUST SELL—Two registered bloodhounds, 

years old; male 70 Ibs., female 60; $50 each 
Frank W aller, Elba, Ohio. 10-1 


FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, also Airedales, 





9 


$6 to $15. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Neb. 10-1 
AIREDALES 
VON ELM’S Aristocratic Big-Game and Show 


Airedales are known the West over as big-game 
hunters and show dogs. Prices within the reach 
of all. Catalog. 
F. W. VON ELM, Box O, Hiawatha, Utah 
BLOODHOUNDS, Russian and Irish wolf- 
hounds, bear, deer and fox hounds. Big illus- 
trated catalog, 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 7-tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed- 
. erand trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters an 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 
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Patented Extension 


Adds four more shots to your Remington Automatic Shotgun. 


un in any way. 


| Manufactured by W. A. FREEMAN 

















FREEMAN’S IMPROVED EXTENSION 
Attached or detached in a minute and does not in- 
Guaranteed to work or money refunded in 15 days from date of sale. 


3612 BALES AVE. 


Price $6.25 


Weight 9 oz. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








RE-BLUEING -PROCESS—Government’ s and 


largest manufacturers. Stay 10 years; $1. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 4-tf 
RIFLE TELESCOPES, 4x, $20 up; , mountings 


$e 


for all sizes, domestic and foreign ’scopes, 
up. F. Decker, 1154 Barry Ave., Chicago. 


SALE—L. C. Smith 10-gauge Joan baenes 
gun, $25. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Neb. 10-1 


GUN BLUEING and ‘bronzing; chemical and 
heat methods explained in simple language 
and proven formulas given, $1. Repair = 

0-1 


113% S. Adams, San Antonio, Texas. 

NEW .835 REMINGTON auto-loading rifle, per- 
fect condition, $37.50; 500 Remington 35- cal. 

rife cartridges, $1 per ‘box. Box 80, Outdoor 


Life 10-1 
MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 











7.6 

’ Mall us your Luger ee ian Catalog J 
for equipping it with any of the ten Cents 
above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32- shot 
magazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
ous Y.Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 
Lager, Mauser, etc., pistols 

eaclFIO ARMS OORP., Liberty Bank Bldg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 


GUNS—A few second-hand Ithaca doubie guns 


at $30 each. Write for description. George 
Clapp, Lake St., Ithaca, N. 9-3 
SHOOTING GALLERY—Cash $75; will trade 
for double Baker, Fox, L. C. Smith, in good 
condition. C. L. Rollins, Leavenworth, = 
300 SAVAGE LEVER, featherweight _ take- 
down, pistol grip and forearm checkered, 


Lyman peep, shot 60 times, practically factory 
condition; cost complete $55.50; sacrifice for 
$40. Brand new Savage .250-300 and .300 bolt 
actions, $47.25. New .30-’06 Remington bolt 
sporter, $54. Money orders only. Clarence 
Honsaker, Masontown, Pa. 10-1 


LOADING TOOLS 
METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
PRIMERS — SHELLS — BULLETS 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 
MODERN-BOND COMPANY 
815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 














FOR SALE—.88 Colt automatic, fired several 
times, nearly new, 90 cartridges, $30. 352 
Culver City, Calif. 10-1 
WANTED—Colt .22 automatic and Springfield 
22 latest model bolt-action, or Winchester .52. 
R. J. Keith, 15 E. Van Buren Dts Cann 


GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 
extra fancy, $4. Military $1.50, $2.50 and $5. 
C. T. Harner, Springfield, Ohio. 10-3 


SELL—Winchester .33, fine condition, $25 and 


exp. Earl Coziah, Cokeville, Wyo. 10-1 
30-'06— 2,100 FACTORY LOADS, original 
cases, Tc each, $130 for all. Jim Boyd, Spear- 


ville, Kans. 10-1 


Instead of a feeling of 
‘@ (>) doubt and uncertainty 
‘ when sighting over your 


single, a pleasurable sen- 
sation of assurance and 
certainty comes to the 


man who sights over the 


ray Snap “O” Gunsight for 
Gy = ay shotguns. All kinds, 
Vs\O Price $1.50. 

. The Snap‘O’Gunsight Co. 

__ Trade Mark Registered Mitchell, S. D. 
BLUEIN( ? solution for firearms; a scientific 
Preparation that is put out with a money-back 
= antee to do the work in twenty minutes; no 
Mant equipment required; recommended by 
ajor Vhelen in his recent serial, “Amateur 
jem ng’; $2.50 per 4-oz. bottle with direc- 
ony e ough | for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, Box 
“1, Fredericksburg, Va. 3-tf 
ROS: ) high-power, ‘new condition, ammu- 
oe ind equipment; for cash, broken bird 
Gro On ¢ ial, shot guns. James G. Ray, Bowling 
™, ! 10-1 








.3038 SAVAGE take-down, lever action, “perfect 

inside and out; recoil pad, checkered stock, 
Maxim silencer and attachments, folding and 
open sights, one box shells, all in take-down 
leather case; first money order $55. E. L. War- 
ren, 710 Lowry Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 10-1 


CLOSING OUT SALE 
FACTORY NEW GUNS 


Mauser .25 and .32-cal. Auto. Pocket Pistols, 

Luger .30-cal. Auto., Regular Model, 
$15.50; Le Fever Double-Barrel 12-gauge Shot- 
guns, the regular $29 “Nitro Special,’’ $23.25. 
Stamp for Price List. Many other new guns at 
reasonable prices. 


H. M. BOWERS, HOLYOKE, COLO. 


WINCHESTER REPEATER, 32x40, fine, $14, 
or automatic pistol. Albert Howell, Loma, 
Mont. 10-1 


VIOLIN AND OUTFIT on easy monthly pay- 


ments, or will trade on good firearms. 
“White,” 618 West Madison, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 10-1 
FANCY .30-’06 Sauer, $60, or Johnson or Elto. 

3640 28th Ave., S., Minneapolis. 10-1 
FINE REMINGTONS—10A, 12CS, 


14-25. 


Irvin Dennie, Wheatland, Iowa. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1603 LARIMER STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO 


New German Luger Pistols___.______- 
Luger Cartridges, per 100________________-_--- 2.75 
And a full line of all makes of slightly used Rifles, 
Pistols and Shotguns, at lowest prices. No catalog. 


MAKE YOUR OLD GUNS LIKE NEW with 


marvelous “‘New Method” gun bluer; large 
size can, enough for five guns, sent postpaid 
for $1. New Method Gun Bluing Co., Dept. O, 
Bradford, Pa. 10-1 
SPRINGFIELD .30-’06, No. 48 Lyman mi- 

crometer, gold bead front, like new, $40; Win- 
chester pump 97, 16-gauge, 28 full, close, hard 


shooter, $30. E. B. Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, 
Mont. ; 10-1 
NEW .382-20 COLT ARMY SPECIAL, 6-inch, 


$25; .45 Colt automatic, used, $20. Ernest 
Kuck, The Dalles, Ore. 10-1 
GUNS—New and second-hand; Mannlicher- 


Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds; the right goods at the right = 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. 


Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
BARGAIN S—Second-hand rifles, $30 p. 
G. Lloyd, .Salmon, , Idaho. 103 





GUN CASES 


Holsters and Leather Rod Cases, plain or fancy, 
made to your order. All hand work. Only best 
leather used. No better cases made 


saddle any- 
where. Case for 12-gauge double, $12. Others 
priced accordingly. Fully guaranteed. Write 


WALTER OHLEMEYER 
1809 Dewey Ave. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
FOR SALE—Over 100 guns, 410 to 8-gauge; 


rifles, .22-cal. to .45-90; revolvers, .22-cal. to 
.45s. Send stamps for list. We have the largest 


assortment of guns in Central Minnesota. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 10-1 


BEAUTIFUL SPRINGFIELD SPORTER, 

wonderfully equipped, only $75; new military 
Springfield, extras, $35; ammunition $4 hundred; 
Kerr sling strap, $1; 1903 Savage .22 repeater, 
Lyman sights, etc., $20; cash only. Stacy, 5517 
Martindale, Detroit, Mich. 10-1 


RIFLE, 8mm. with telescope sight, new con- 
dition, $25; Schutz, new, 8X prism binocular, 
$17. G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati. 10-1 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


Antique Firearms 
1923 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 
powder horns, flasks, molds, curios, just out; 
list free. Antique Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 10-1 
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SALE—Old-time guns, revolvers, pistols; Ameri- 

can, European, Chinese, Japanese; also war 
bows and arrows; Philippine bolos richly fin- 
ished; all splendid condition. I have the finest 
Colt revolver rifle (1857) in existence. Morris, 
5858 South Park Ave., Chicago. 10-1 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 


time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
783 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
INDIAN curios, stone age specimens, antique 


guns, pistols and daggers from all parts of 
the world. Illustrated list 6c. N. Carter, Elk- 


horn, Wis. 10-2 


Birds and Animals 








¢ aM &@ GLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT ann GAB 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVa 98 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GREEZED- 
IN@ PURPOSES. 41.50 COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY You? 











HIGH QUALITY SILVER grey foxes for sale. 
c Augustine, Whitehall, Wis. 10-2 
MEXICAN PARROTS—Importers all kinds 
Mexican birds and animals. Stamp for price 
list. Laredo Zoological Bird and Animals er 

0-1 





Laredo, Texas. 
SOM day some of those who read 
this ad are going to wonder 
why they did not get started with a fox ranch before. 
Let us tell you about the Mascot Strain and the 
Mascot plan. Surely one of our plans will meet 
your requirements. 


MAESER SILVER BLACK FOX & FUR CO. 


3756 North Colfax Minneapolis, Mina. 











ver foxes, pups or proven breeders. 
Silver Fox Farm, Zim, Minn. 10-1 


gam 
of all fowls. 


care Ryan Hotel, St. 


a pair. 
CHINESE RING-NECK and fancy pheasants, 


FERRETS—Any kind. Write for prices. 
Chamberlain Bros., Ashland, O. 10-3 
FOR SALE—A number of pairs of strictly 


registered sil- 
Theo. Maki, 


selected matched pairs of dark, 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest 
and best fighting of all pit 
es land the most beautiful 
Send for cata- 4 

logue. Young trios hatched ## 
past spring, $10 until Oct- 

ober First. 

GEORGE W. MEANS 

Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 


WANTED—Mink, fisher and cross foxes; quote 
best price in first letter. Arthur Schleicher, 
Paul, Minn. 10-2 









DEER, SEVERAL KINDS, elk, buffalo, other 


-, animals for sale and wanted, 


any number. 
. Be _Johnson Auction Co., Canton, Ill. 10-1 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


“gia PR PROFITS, ' We rar 1. 6° To 501088 t EACH. 


pice, —_ Mink. Maskrat, Ete. 
REE! 


Fained anywhere, 82 s 8 F 


a* Co 
neo book * a aa —_ RABB 
a outs 
Amertea’ leadin, small stock es Bit cents, fttgee 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 10040. £. BLDG., KANSAS Cl 





FOR SALE—Choice dark cross foxes at S000; 


red foxes, outcasts of cross parents, at $50 
Theo. Maki, Zim, Minn. 10-1 


wild turkeys, ducks and geese, northern bob- 


white and blue valley quail, ruffed, sharp-tailed, 
pinnated and blue grouse and deer; 
spring delivery. 
mailed free upon request. 
Walhalla, 


eggs for 
Silver- Black Fox Bulletin 
E. Jaser’s Pheasantry, 
Mich. 10-1 








Registered Silver Foxes 


Beat all competitors World's Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 

“*Borestone Loami”’ Inter 1Ch 
“Borestone Reid’ Grand —s Montreal 
*“*Borestone Robert 4th’ Grand C » 


BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 
701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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“Rest Island Rex” 


ARE YOU DESIROUS OF GETTING 
OUT OF THE RUT? 
Let us show you—free of cost,—how to 
become independent in a short time. 
Write for particulars to 
aati ee * RANCH 











NOVER, aa 

PEAFOWL, pheasants, pigeons, wild geese, 
ducks; free circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
Iowa. 10-7 
SILVER FOXES, $300; muskrats; time pay- 
ments. A. Schumacher Co., Lockland, 
Ohio. 10-1 





INFORMATION FOR FOX FANS 


Those contem- 
plating the pur- 
chase of Silver 
Foxes as an in- 
vestment are 
cordially invit- 
ed to write to 
our Bureau of 
4 Information for 
free advice as to how you may garner 
profits and not problems in the Silver 
Fox Business. Address 
‘RIVERSIDE FOX FARMS 


Bureau of Information Eagle River, Wisconsin 


























GENUINE ENGLISH CALLER DUCKS— 
Pair, $8; trio, $13.50. Choice canary singers 
and parrots that talk. Mrs. Harvey Haynes, 
Coldwater, Mich. 10-1 
FERRET OUT those rats and rabbits. We 
have white or brown, large or small; males, 
$4.50; females, $5, pair $9. Will ship anywhere 
O. D. Write or wire order; prompt shipment 
assured. J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, O. 10-1 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 
Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private preserves 
and collections of fancy fowl. 
Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 











| CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 

weeks’ time; can teach any reader of this 
magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanste ad 
Quebec. 


SQUAB BOOK F REE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years. e money breed- 
ingthem., Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 22years. For prices and full particu- 
lars see our big illustrated free book. Writefog 
it today. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAG CO., 

429 H ST., MELROSE 
HIGHLANDS, MASS- 








FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, A-1 
stock. Vrite your wants. Irving Stocking, 
Wakeman, Ohio. 10-1 
FERRETS, TRAINED HUNTERS; price and 
quality guaranteed. Thos. Sellars, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 10-3 


WILD MALLARD DUCKS 


Good, Strong Fliers, $4 Pair 
POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. 9e, Springfield, Ohio 


THE 
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SILVER BLACK FOXES, $300; time pay- 
ments. A. L. Schumacher Co., Lockland, 
Ohio. 7-tf 


RAISE SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 
or more monthly will give 
you some highest quality 
breeders. Investigate 
NOW our plan of un- 
equalled co-operation. 


SILVER PLUME FOXES, Inc. 


Box B-35, KEESEVILLE, N. Y. 





Books and Magazines 


RE OUTDOOR [=> 


MAGAZINE 


Are you interested in Dogs, Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Camping, Trapping and Outdoor 
Sports? I fsosend today for FREE copy this 
month's issue of Sportsman’s Digest. It 
contains many special stories and informative 
articles for Anglers, Trappers, Kennelmen 
and Gun enthusiasts. A FREE COPY is 
ready for you. Send name and address to, 
SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST 
02 BUTLER BLOG: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















“Six Years With the Texas Rangers” 
| | World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
| | 332 pages; illustrated; $2.50 delivered; cir- 
| cular free. Address the author, 
Captain Gillett, Marfa, Texas 








AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE FREE! 
Car Owners, Garagemen, Mechanies, send for FREE copy of 
America’s most popular motor magazine. Contains many help- 
ful illustrated articles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, 
cacburetors, batteries, etc 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST, 519 Butler Bildg., CINCINNATI, 0, 











the Woods,” a 
War- 


“THE MEDICINE 
50-cent book for 25 cents. 


MAN in 
The author, 


ren H. Miller, has written many books, and this 
is one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


Homesteads and Lands 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch waltions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you ere, When and How, etc. 

tis all in our new ~ the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment DO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and every 
statement is PROV VED and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of Miami. vocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 
ony ear for years. Thatis, over OE HUNDRED rR 
ENT. This statement is true. BOOK is FR 
a pecvinl! will do. No obligation on be part, Let us sh 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come wet 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO 
1120-0. L. Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY— 5 acres fruit, poul- 


try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 7-6 


FOR SALE 600 ACRES 
ADIRONDACKS ESTATE 


A rare opportunity to obtain a most desirable holding adjacent 
to Rockefeller Preserve. ain house, annex, barns and sheds 
equipped with Delco electric plant and dependable spring water. 
Good trout fishing, deer and partridge hunting. 100 acres till- 
able land; horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens and farm im- 
plements. For full particulars address, 


Mrs. Esther A. Day 
Gile, Franklin County, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


and Fishing Camp in New 


Hunting Brunswick, 


Can., situated on the N. W. Branch of the Mira- 
machi. Consists of two large adjoining log 
cabins—one for owner and guests, the other for 


dining room and guides. 


Camp has open fireplace, bath tub, spring beds, 





and is completely equipped for immediate pos- 

session. Lake near by with two canvas canoes. 

| Good trout fishing, salmon in_ season. Best 

|} moose and deer territory in New Brunswick. 

| Price $3,000. Apply 

F. A. JOHNSON, Uncasville, Conn. 

| 

| SELL your property quickly for cash, no matter 
where located; particulars free. Real Estate 

Salesman Co., 558 Brownell, Lincoln, Neb. 


7-6 


Old Coins 


50,000 COINS, medals, papermoney. Lists free. 





Nagy, 33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 10-1 
CALIFORNIA GOL D, quarter size, 27c; half- 
dollar size, 58c; 2-cent piece and Be 10¢. 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 5-tf 


_ Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc, 


ALASKA 


THE BIG GAME <a OF THE 


A fleet of i... ae yachts is now 
available for charter to discriminating sportsmeg 
who want the best. No money was spared in 
the construction of these ships in which the rm 
quirements of big-game hunters were considere 
and embodied. These expedition vessels are th. 
first on the Pacific to be equipped with non-rojj 
Gyro stabalizers, which practically eliminate gj 
roll, and many other features of value to the 
sportsmen were embodied—trophy hold, dark 
room, etc. We do not make up parties, but char. 
ter direct to individuals or parties already oy. 
ganized. 


Now is the time to arrange for your 
1924 Alaska or Arctic big 

game expedition 
We give every assistance in arranging you 
itinerary, and for guides, packers and provisions; 


competent and courteous officers and crew are at 
your command. 


During term of charter the ship is yours te 
go where you like, when you like—for a spring 
hunt for the great Kadiak brown bear, the 
largest carnivorous animals on earth, or for the 
Alaska grizzlies and brown bears. In the fall 
you can hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, goats, 
wolves, etc. The Arctic offers you polar bear, 
walrus and the wonderful sport of whaling. 


We recommend that our boats be contracted 
for a year in advance. One vessel available for 
charter August 20th. 


We outfit in Seattle, and go to remote places 
not touched by steamers. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASS'N 
K. H. SCHEEL, Mgr. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizz- 
ly hunting in 
British Colum- 
bia; also spring 
bear hunting. 
For informa- 
tion write, 





THOMPSON BROS 


BARKERVILLE, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











MONTANA BIG-GAME hunting; good black 

and white tail deer hunting, numerous bear, 
good accommodations; pack outfit ready for side 
trips; licensed guide. Victor H. Stobie, Plains, 
Mont. 10-1 


SPEND YOUR VACATION ON A 
JACKSON’S HOLE RANCH 


Enjoy afew weeks this summer on an tested ranch in 
most picturesque mountain region in Ex- 

cellent trout fishing and horseback riding. Tedinddesd log 

cabins. Accommodations limited to 15 persons. South 
Yellowstone Park and a oe Hoback Canyon. 
Bear huntin spring. oose, Deer and S 
hunting in fall. | Parties dad guided. Our location 
in very heart of b big game country. 


FALL RIVER RANCH 
TETON COUNTY, WYOMING 














JACKSON, 





























WYOMING big-s game fields for sheep, elk, deet 
and bear. J. G. Waller, Alpine, Wyo. 


BIG GAME HUNTERS! 


Try us for Moose, Deer and Bear, Also Grouse. 
Comfortable log cabins, good eats, good beds. 
Large territory additional new hunting grounds 
for this coming season. Can give best of refer- 
ences if requested. 15 years’ experience hunting 
big game. Accommodations for ladies. bakg 
forrates,ete. Address ALLEN & ESTEY. 

Stone Ridge, York Co., N. B., Canada 

Telegraph Address: CARDIGAN, YORK CO., N. B 





FO] 


MO 











BIG-GAME HUNTERS—Hunt mountain sheep, 


MC 


mountain goat, mule-deer and moose. First aed 

class pack outfit, good saddle horses. For terms n¢ 

apply A. Kilgour, Three Hills, Alberta, Can. °° fort 
High Twelve Camps—Rowe Pond, 

DEE Near Bingham, Maine—Heart of the Al 
Deer Country =o 

Exceptional opportunity for Fall Hunti es 115 
and Birds. Special rates for October 0° 
vember, $25 per week. Log cabins es 
dating two to ten persons. Guides at cense 

secured at camp. Write for booklet. Cl 

EDGAR NODINE, Prop. E 
Rowe Pond, Bingham, Maine j 














TRINITY CO. BIG GAME HUNTING 
Fall camping, fishing and hunting trips by pack train int 
the best game fields of California. Deer season 0; Sept 
Ist, Bear Oct. 15th. For information write 


| GEO. E.KNOWLES _ HYAMPOM, ¢ ALIF. | 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 


’ Ben Tinker 


Big Game Hunter and 
Guide for all Mexican Big 
Game, Grizzly, Brown 
and Black Bear, Lion, 
Boar and Wild Turkey. | 


121 N. TYNDALL, 
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‘Taxidermy 


M. J. HOF MANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small, 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads tor rugs. List of supplies on request. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 

















989 Gates Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

D, C. BRYANT, the old reliable taxidermist, 
2132 Westlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 3-12 
DEER HEAD SPECIAL — We mount your 
deer head on an oak panel at $12.50 complete; 
$1 extra for crating. Finest work. M. J. Hof- 
mann, taxidermist, 989 Gates Ave., 


Brooklyn, 
N. Y 10-1 





SPORTSMEN, 
ATTENTION ! 


Before selecting 
your taxidermist, 
be sure and write 
— price list to 

best in the 






oe 


We do mounting and tan- 
ning of all kinds — satis- 
faction guaranteed. No 
job to large or too small. 
Sixten years actual experience, 
including nine years as foreman 
for Jonas Bros. 


JOSEPH KATONA 
Taxidermist and Furrier 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 











TRAPPI NG, tanning and taxidermy, a practicz al, 
ing and authentic guide; price we 
I ife, Denver, Colo. 11-t 


ike OF GAME HEADS: 


DEER, MOOSE, BEAR 


sheep, Goat, _ Ete, Birds and Fish mounted, skins 


d made into open or closed-mouth rugs | 


furs from your own catchings. No 

rge or too small. For Sale—Pay er 

s of deer, straight or turned to left or 

Open-mouth heads for rugs. 
CHAS. O. REED 

305 Pennsylvania Ave., Fairmont, 


FOR s 


W. Va. 


\LE—Uncalled for mounted specimens; 
ns. Write for list. G. P. Rugg, — 
Mandan, N.. Dak. )-1 


MOUN !ED SPECIMENS that remain ee 


| at- cost; state your wants; ship on 
a oro) eo Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, 
Coly “WwW ash. 10-2 


MOUNTING Big-Game Heads 
and Rug Work our specialty. Paper 
forms for sale. Write for price list. 


Albuquerque Taxidermy Co. 
115 North 4th St., Albuquerque, New Mex. 


GLASS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. It is FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 

School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


EYE 





MOT D TROU T—Choice specimens, $10 
uP ly ‘“Plaqued-Chromatic” mountings 
na rtistic finish, pose and permanency. 
hy G. & angguth, Specialist Fish Taxi- 
se, Idaho. 10-1 








| ota, Minn. 


_& _ Magazine of the West 


Taxidermy 


WANTED—Expert taxidermist ; ; will pay any 
salary you are worth; permanent to right 
party. Box 55, Outdoor Life. 10-1 





We guarantee to 
please you with 
our Rug-work and 
Skin-dressing. 
Write today for prices 
on general Taxidermy 
and Fur-dressing. Price 
reduced. 


K. SCHWARZ 


“The Nebraska 
Taxidermist” 


419 So. 13th St., Omaha. 











We manufacture artificial Skulls 
Wild Duck Attractions 





LIVE DECOYS 


Another flock of trained, genuine English 
Gray Call Ducks. Our ducks are bred under 
natural conditions, are small, tame and the 
easiest to handle—the best in the world, 
being used for over a quarter of a century 
with greatest success. Order early for 
future delivery and save disappointment. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles, Ill. 


PURE-BRED ENGL ISH CALL DUCKS, won 











first prize at Madison Square Garden; also 
Canada geese. Write Earl Haswell, Tekamah, 
Neb. 10-1 
WILD RICE SEED—tTerrell’s famous giant 

seed, guaranteed; sent anywhere for fall sow- 
ing while supply lasts. Literature-planting ad- 
vice free. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. 
B-263, Oshkosh, Wis. 10-1 














Goveramett Mallards 


Guaranteed Decoys 
|\—Pair—$10.00. 
(Real water birds and 
4 callers) 

|Breeding Stock — 

Pair—$5.00 

(Long bills & necks—good 
flyers) Photographs and 
folder free 


Camden, Ind. 












Stangle’s Mallard Duck Farm, 





5 pair; English call- 
Rts around neck, 25c 


wild mallards, 
decoy holder, 


GENUINE 


ers, $10; 








each, postpaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 9-3 
PURE-BRED MALLARDS — Have some | 

crossed with calls; one pair of black mallards, | 
$3 pair. Harold Ong, Keokuk, Iowa. 10-1 | 


NORTHERN WILD MALLARD 
pair or 5 


5 for $10. A. P. Weingartner, 


decoys, $5 
Minne- 
10-1 





DECOY CALLERS, PURE BRED 


Black English Callers $6.00 per pair 
Gray English Callers 6.00 per pair 
Black Mallard, Young 7.00 per pair 


Old Stock Black Mallard 
Canada Geese 

Other varieties of 
for sale. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


9.00 per pair 
14.00 per pair 


Wild Ducks and Geese 











GUARANTEED germinable wild rice and wild 


celery seed for fall planting. An interesting 
Government Bulletin on attracting wild ducks | 
sent free. Robert Campbell, Keene. Ont. 9-3 | 
ELECTRIC DECOYS at $3; call any duck | 
that flies. Maumee Duck Caller Co., 921 Or- | 
chardSt., Toledo, Ohio, 10-1 
LIVE MALLARD DECOYS, each $2. C. G. 
Coffman, Carthage, III. 10-1 


Miscellaneous 


FOR RENT 


The privileges for the first week of the ducking 
season in New Jersey, on positively private | | 
ducking preserve; fresh water shooting, cement 
blind which will accommodate five (5) gunners. 
The finest black duck shooting in this section 
ofthe U.S. For information address 


CAPTAIN ROY MATHIS 
New Gretna, N. J. 














GENUINE Indian baskets, blankets, wampum; 


catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 3-10 | 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no | 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. Su- 


perba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake or river; write for particulars. | 
Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 5-tf | 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; 
illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf | 
A BOOKLET on mink; complete information 
on raising young mink ; 


only 75c, postpaid. 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 6-tf | 
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Miscellaneous 


BIASCOPES, 6x, slightly used, 
$4.50. Pockescopes, used, $1.60. 
| Lemaire 10x, like new, $48. New 
Megaphos 12x Binocular, $35. 


DuMaurier Company 
Elmira, New York 


YOUNG MAN 

rancher, sportsman or 
West; all replies confidential. 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 
LEAF TOBACCO—=3 years old, nature cured. 

Ever-Ready Safety Razor and six blades or 
imported briar pipe free with order. Ten-pound 


wishes to get acquainted with 
trapper living in the 
Address Box 100, 

10-1 


packages, select chewing, $3.50; select smoking, 
$3; medium smoking, $1.75. Pay for tobacco 
and postage when received. Farmers’ Union, 
Hawesville, Ky. 10-2 





INSURE YOUR KEYS! 


We stamp any Name and manen 
¥ on Key-Check like cut for 25c with 
S40 ec, ve new Free Ring, 5 for $1.00. Dog Collar 

. ; Name Piates, 30c, 4 for $1 (Rivets 
One-Third Actual Size Free). Fobs with Strap and Buckle, 
30c each. Quick Change Purses, 2 compartments, 75c each 
Pocket-Telescope, $2.00. We pay the postage. Send Postal 
for Literature. 


THE NOVELTY PRINT SHOP, Dept. L, DRAPER, N.C. 














SALE OR TRADE—$75 LaSalle course, fac- 
tory management efficiency; unused; send 
stamp. G. H. Swift, Harbor Springs, Mich. 10-1 


GIVE YOUR CHILD A FIGHTING CHANCE 
in these days of STRENUOUS competition. 
A Good Penman is given preference for all 
positions. Dr. Bevis’ Aluminum TRACING 
System of Penmanship INSURES EXACT 
FORM of LETTERS, CORRECT MOTION 
and TIME. The child cannot do it wrong; HE 
MUST WRITE RIGHT. Complete set $1.00; 


3 sets $2.25. 


NAT’L EDUCATORS ASSOC., Colorado Branch 


1115 No. Custer, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
INDIAN GOODS—tThousand articles; catalog, 
| 10 cents. Indiancraft Company, Desk O-466, 
| Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 10-tf 
| COYOTE TRAPPERS’ questions answered, 
dime each. Trappers’ Exchange, Muldoon, 
Idaho. 10-1 
TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural leaf, 
45c pound; 10 lbs., $3.20; money back if not 
pleased. Clark’s River Plant: ation, Box C, 
| Hazel, Ky. ae 


| W._E. 
| Calif. 





/) INDIAN DOLL| 


(IN COLOR) 


FREE 


Send one dollar for one 
year’s subscription to 
The Great Divide and 
we will send POST- 
PAID The Squatting 
Squaw and Dancing 
Doll. 


a THE GREAT DIVIDE 


219 Post Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 


A Weekly Full of Western 


Stories. 














BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent 
travel; experience unnecessary; particulars 
free. W rite, American Detective System, 1968 
Broadway, New York City. 9-6 
COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET with air 
mattresses, in good serviceable condition, $20. 
Fehliman, Staffler Bldg., Santa Cruz, 
10-1 


opportunity; 





HEROLD M. ELKINS 


(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) 
GARDINER, MONT 


HUNTER, 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent. 


























— Ae 





BO OPK & rerte 
SPORTSMAN 


Outdoor Life—October, 1923 

















ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling (Van Campen 
Heilner) : = $3.00 
Amateur Rod Making...... ; 1.00 
American Food and Game Fishes 5.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
Rhead), postpaid ecetuave 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to “Make Them 1.50 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
of Americ a (James A. Henshall).. a * 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) ae 4.50 


Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).............. 2.00 
Book of the Pike, The (O. W. Smith) 3.00 
Call of the Surf (Heilner) de 3.00 


Casting Tackle and Methods (O. Ww. Smith) 4 
at 


Complete Angler (Walton)................-2:------++ 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
ning (Shaw) 12.50 
Dic gta of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- . 
ley Shine ai) 


Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
Tweed (Scope) Set sae 5.00 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead).. ee, 4.00 
Fishing From the Earliest Times 10.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 1.00 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) . ie : . 1.00 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll) 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) : . 2.00 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp) 1.00 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds) 5.00 
aco Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)...... 3.00 
Grim, The Story of a Pike gies . 2.00 
History of Fly- Fishing for Trout, “A (Hills) 3.00 


Idyl of 
Holden) 

Lake and 
Carroll) 

Life, History 


the Split-Bamboo, The (George 
a 3.00 

Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
3.00 

Sea 
Fish 5.00 
LOO 
1.75 
1.00 


and Habits of Salmon, 
Trout, Trout and Other Fresh-water 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John) 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
(Johnson) : ; 1.50 


Some Fish and Some Fishing...... 3.00 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden) 2.50 
Trout Fishing for the Beginner (Clapham) 1.25 


Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)....10.00 
Trout Lore (Smith) ae 2.75 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk) 1.00 

Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody, 

).) ae ‘ ‘ 1.00 
Camp Cookery ‘(Horace Kephart)... . 1.00 
Camp Kraft (Miller) Re 
Camp-Fires and Guide- Posts (Van Dy! ke) 2.00 


Camping Out (Miller) a 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick) 1 
Camp and Trail Methods omens a 1 
Camper’s Own Book _ 


(Donovan)............ 


Camping in_Comfort 
Camping (Kephart) 
Woodcraft (Kephart) 


S33SSRR8S335 


Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).... om 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)......... Saas eae 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding).................... 1 
Duck and Goose Shooting............ceccceeceeceeeeeee 2 
Fox Trapping (Plarding) ......~......c.-cecocerccserscsse 1 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) ......0000000000000000.... 2.00 
Fur Facts (Ahern) EARS . 1.25 
Fur Farming (Harding) scensanccucelt ae 
Ginseng and Other Medical Plants.............. 1.25 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman).................. 2.00 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs) nansints) ane 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins........ 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding)................... 1.00 


Home Taxidermy for Pleasure 

CPISPGIOH) Qn. nsceccccces : 
Kink Book, “CERN RSE aR aera T 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work (V wrench 
Land Cruising and Prospecting a 
Log Cabins and Cottages... 


and Profit 












Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller)... 20 
BRST PROORICE CERIN) oon. nvoceincccceicceesdesacencense 75 
Mink Farming (A. S. WwW hite) Poker EE SEEN, 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding) 000000... ceeecceececeeee 1.00 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer).................. . £5 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop).. .. 3.00 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) < 6 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)....... . 1.00 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)......... onsen aD 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard). sense CUD 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren Mil- 
ler) ; paper, $1.25; cloth 1.75 
Steel Traps (Harding) ......................-c..s00 1.00 
Taxidermy (Pray) 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) .. .. 1.00 
aracks and ‘Tracking ...............<::0.....<0-. 1.00 
Trail Craft (Fordyce)... “caseiescueansaiee 
Trapping, Tanning and ‘Taxidermy. 1.00 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)................... . 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 1.00 





HUNTING AND SHOOTING 





American Animals (Stone and Cram)... Fees 5.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols..... 6.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell).... 5.00 
American Rifle, The (Whelen)...................... - 6.00 
American Shotgun, The (Askins).................. 2.50 
Art of Revolver Shooting eer seiateeceassts 3.50 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard) secaieceons) EO 
Black Bears, The (Wright)...............scc-cs-esccess 1.35 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
ND: kadai seat copeccrreseapetcarem areas rersrsaneee 4.50 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 
(Miller) Leer : 2.00 
Bullets’ Flight. “from Powder to Target 
OMOEA sa cicceccuncusueasieuescueeattoreccceus <aapstunce ae 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) 5.00 


Camp Fires in Desert and Lava . (Hornaday) 5. 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer) 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt) 


Grizzly, The (Enos Mills)...cccccccccccccun 2.25 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope)...... 3.00 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.50 


Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 

CTI ecced eude Spacanciesseccissenevcionnecs By 43) 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley). steitea ccleaner ee oie 2.00 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. “W hite). 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)...................... 15 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans).......... 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan).... 1.25 
BEGGEE TIGA CPOE TIN)  qnccscciciicccsccsessceaccaccnonivenens 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

SE ee, 2 ee nee EO NIE A RORE + ROOTES 2 3.00 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer)...............-..--. 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 

wright), new and rev. edition...................... 1.00 
Rifle’ “MAGQricsiaMSap: oiccsena can cecannntw nara nes seat 1.00 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward), 

TR OGATENISEE ones oScvnsnas shcaceiavessuaseacenontonmice 50 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen and 

ROUEN oo oe ee ene oe ke a .00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins)................ 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) ......... ee 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller).......... 1.50 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow).................. 2.00 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart).....................00 1.00 


Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)............ 3.50 
Sporting Rifle (Winans). 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 

Still Hunter, The 2 
Suggestions to Military 
— of Duck and Goose 


Riflemen (Whelen) 
Hunting (Hazle- 


oo eS EEE RETRY PRBS TR ORES Be 2.00 
Tr oe Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 

CIOS TOIEIE), hice tse asain noes 2.5 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 2.50 


Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 









Wildfowlers (Bradford) 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton). easceaie 7 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)................ q; 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore)...... 4.00 
KENNEL 

Airedale, The (Wm. Haynes)............... 1.00 
Airedaté, The CRWCtte) cc cicnissicccccccsssscssosnccease .00 
ee Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, “e 10; 
Airedale, Setter and Hound “(Miller) ... eae 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)... aehee 2.50 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette)... 5 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, "$1. 00; 

vi, | nes RATER Res REAL Ui RHA lea TRB ER ES 1d? 2.00 


Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)... 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About I: 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)... 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)........ ee 
CCIE SSOGMIEE, EG ss vce cnnencesecsecensss ; 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette) 
Dog Book, The (Watson)..................... 
Forty Years Beagling in th eU. 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams). sea 
Fox Terrier, The CEIGYRHCB) s.ncc.scccceccs.s.. 
Haberlein’s Force Collar................ 
Hounds and Beagles .. 
Hunting Dogs (Harding)......... 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) 
Modern Breakin 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) ...... 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 
Practical Dog Training (Hammond) 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 
Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (Wickham)... 
Story (Of JOCK CLiVGC) 5... ccs Sccstecoutecse , 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, 
(Shelly); cloth, $2.00; paper.......... 


NATURAL HISTORY 


American Boys’ Book of Wild 
(Dan Beard) .. 

American Natural ‘History “(Hornaday).. 

Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) 









The 


Animals 


Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 3 


Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed) 
Bird Guide No. >—Land Birds East of ths 
Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed)......... 
Bate Tsle ‘CC RRR) ose sckc caeace seine xsakcns ; 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills)............ 
Minds and Manners of Wild 
(Hornaday) 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. 
day) 
Phaeont Farming (Simpson).............. 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos Mills)... 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)....... 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A B C of Vacuum Tubes Used in Radio 
Reception (Lewis) 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Oppor- 
tunity (Burr) : 
Bill Johnson’s Joy Book (2,000 Jokes)... 
Boxing CD -C.. SR RIeO RY occas 


Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating 
CMTEMOED cccic= cesceansasch sasseabusoyentansaaleaeeacaanns 2.5 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 
OE SOURIS coe oe a sac acapts codeine 1.0 
Chinook Book, The 1.0 
Colorado, the ‘Queen Jewel of the Rockies 
UNO aia cue h puanstecetacvergacse<tuscawauneemeasee 3.0 
How to Build a Fishing and Gunning Skiff 
11") eee eran seine rs enor es i 
How to Make Commercial Type Radio 
Apparatus CSICCVEL)  <nceecsccccciccismitvoccstecreunte rt} 


Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care and 
NO oso ockss asc cucdaswedeas eg eae aeemes 


Motor Boats and Boat Motors (Page and 
4 


Leitch) 
Opening the West with Lewis and Clark 
(Sabin) 
Outdoor Photography (Julian A. Dimrock) 
Outdoor Signaling (Elbert Wells)... : 
Radio Experimenter’s Hand Book (Sleever) 
Radio-Phone Receiving 
Rawhide Rawlins Stories (Russell) 
Rediscovered Country (S. F. White)......... 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Capt. 
Gillett) 
Small Boat Building 
—— Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- 
es aI ES PRR SESE 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills)........ 
Stories of the Great West (Roosevelt).......... 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills)... 


(All orders not accompanied by remittance will be sent C.O.D. All prices include saith 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


enclose $................ ( 


ee 


Please send me the following books, for which I 


) Or send by parcel post C.O.D. ( ) 
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Animals 


9 
Horna- 
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Outing Clothes 
Serviceable Clothes for Life-in-the-Open 





nd 
ind 
ark 
‘k) 1.00 


er) 1.0 


3.00 





1923, Utica-Duxbak Corp., 4 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. Send for Catalog. 
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HE New Improved Gillette makes shaving 
a treat rather than a task. Men critical of 
values find their answer to the shaving ques- 
tion in this aristocrat of razor equipment. 


The price is $5 and up 
“Three Reasons” is the title of a 


convincing booklet sent upon request 


“The New Improved 
SAFET Y= RAZOR 


Ga tae a 4 SA TY RAZOR CO., BOSCO, FB 














